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THE TWO COURSES* COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT IN INDIAN 
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An Svaluatlion of Coanunity Dovelopnent on Arinona lofleirvations 

..- 

Ruth Knictorehn- 
Bernadette QcpLvin 
Javene Gregg 

In this paper we are attaiapting to ev^uate the conounity development 
worit cn Ariaona. Beaervations. The material we are using for the most part 
was presented to the 1^3 Summer Planning Session at the Phoenix Indian SohC'hlf 
by representatives of the various Agency offices on the reservations* 

The persons who attended and p^ticipated in thb workshop btc as 
' f<^ows: 

HR* CH/UOiBS RIVES« San Carlos Reservation 
MR. Ca:»BlW IJUNDBIX^ 

HRs ^PMAN O’HARA and MR. IXX3AN ROOPSB, Hopi Reservation 

• • . •' r “ ■ r. ■ 

MR. lamm NOLAN and mss BESS HOBSEHOLDBR» Gila River Reservation 
' ■ * , ^ ' 

Ift. HIUJAM K1«0, Siat Hlv»r Beservation 

m. EAIO. WEBB, Whita Mountain Apache Eeservation 
HR. J. C. DIBBEHH, Colorado Blver Beservation 



Ah CvaXamtioxi of tho Colorado Kiye:^y Hppif and Ncivahb Raaeirvatlbiui 

* * » • ' * • V " *'•* > * '**'**/ 

‘ Javene Qroi^' ' ' 









Analysis of talks by representatives of Colorado (I)« Hop! (IX) « and 
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Navaho (XIX) ^ncies given at Stunoer Planning Session » Phoenix Indian Hi^ 












Sobool in 1963. 
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X» The report of the Colorado Siver Agency was made by Hr* Francis J* Boger^ 






Administrative Officer » Parker, Arizona* A listing was given as to %diere 

■ ' .-'K'' V n'k",, : ' :•■■' It/,-:. U5‘, 



the Colorado Agency jurisdiction prevailed, aud also where the children 

•'•.-4- 4 ''4- ‘ 









attend school* Seisondly, there were listings of the divisions of agency 
responsibilities, ;such as community servic s, economic develo}^nt, and 
adminis^ative braach, with their several subdivisions* 



1 1 > ^ ^ 



tbadhr the economic development, attention was called to the pliihs 'to' 

, ' . **''.'*'*' ‘ <1 * " ' * ^ " * ' * - ’* '' 

iridgate the ehtirs ^hervatiott, as compared to the 37yOOO acres how ^ 
uhdeir irxd^^ion* ^ The complicated ownership ^f lands* Ihd the )l;roubias 
of' prbdurin^ clear title to reservation plats, was mehtibned ais ah eveiS* 
pzehbht problem* 'l^e many hocial problems of this reservatich WaS'^nhmed 

as '^ite^ direct cause of many Colorado ]^Ver children attending Bm 

' * * . 

sbhoblb, This fact in itself would denote the need for stronger community 

* * * >^ - * • ’ ^ 

cooperation, and greater advanced educationr Of 165 Civil Service jobs on 

^ A..r r ' V " *« ' ' ' , ' ' *' I. - , i.'* *\ '?' > 

the Colorado Piver re^rvation, 50 per cent of them require a college 
degree or a high degree of technical training* 



t' ' 






i- V ^ V'' /»»#'•' 4 . ^ - * •• ‘ \ 

•; va» s %» \ * )» ^ ,.1 W., \ vr f , « ,< ■• V' - . \ > ^ 

XX* The speakers from the Hopi .Agency were Mr* Kerman ^^Hai>ai 

of JSopi^ and Mr* Logan Koops'e, Hopi jIfeibiU. Hepresentati J^th of these 

\ 

9 ]M 9 k 9 r 6 gave more of an inside glimpse into Hopi history, traditions, 
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and nay of life, than any plans or current iteos ccnceraing coiimity 
development* However, throu^ these pattenis of H^pl life that were 
aLveur one could begin to tuaderstand the preaent-day separaHon of 
thiBkiiig, betiMM th0 progressive; and ^ppositiw She 'sew 

stitution provides the people with gradual chiles, which are ^painful” 
to the older people-^this Indicates that the feeling for progresjB is not 
one of the entire cpncnmlty, but rather had been ’’imposed” upon them, 
through a vote of the majority • Since they are a strong-minded ]peo|de, 
intent upon bettering their living conditions without givl^ up their 
rv,Xiglon or culture, one feels certain that eventually time and educa- 
tion will bring about a successful compromise* 



III* The talk given by Mr. Glean H, landbloom, Superintendent of Havaho, 

listed a iipreat deal of information of this huge reservation* Historical 
and geographical items, as well as social and economic, was given as a 
background to the j^sent projects being conducted on the Navaho reser^ 
vation* The development of the local community organizations, known as 
Chapters, and their rapid spread throughout Kavaho country, was noted* 
With, the discovery of oil, the need for tribal ’’oneness” developed, and 
so a Tribal Council evolved. 



The programs maintained for the Navaho are many and are s\q?ported by the 
B* I. A*, Navaho Tribe, and U. S. Public Health Service. Indications 
would lead one to believe that rith education and experience, this vast 
tribe will sotm become self-sufficient, since there is a definite desire 
for improvement by the people themselves. Althou^ their population is 
greatly scattered, good leadership has arisen, and parental backing for 
education is evident, where once it was undesirable* With strong people 

4 




who are well educated* beautiful reservation soenery* and a desire to ^ 

y ^ ^ ^ ' 'i. ", * 



,4- ‘ f . ' > *: * ' ^ * X ' . 

«ove ahead* the Navaho caxmot help but make great strides in t^ futur#* 



In suMMurising these thou^dits brought out by some of the p lanni n g 
session speakers* I would like to. refer to Indian Education ^npblet Mb* 3s5» 
an article by Mrs® Hildegard !Ehoo^son* in which she says: "Perhaps the 
greatest challenge of our age may be how to bring about rapid change and at 
the saise time avoid or at least lessen its ill effects; how to find ways to 
bring about rapid change without destroying the bond between youth i^d their 
faniliea and losing the tie that must exist between the home, the sch^l* and 
the oommunity* It is going to take sober thoughts to chart our rapid move- 
ment toward the ^ture and great skill to miss the pitfalls of change that 
comes rapidly®" 

Again* in Indian ^ucation Panphlet No* 3B5i lEhonpoon lists boss 
of the newer learnings uneducated Indians need to ac(^uire to function in 
today’s world* These are as follows: 

In Learning Snglish as a second language 
2« Learning new job skills 

3* Learning new ways to improve and protect their health 
4* Learning the social skills of modern life 
3* Learning newer civic and political responsibilities 
6* Learning newer family responsibilities 
7* Learning., newer ways of mainta inin g order 
8* Leai'ning how to use the services of the larger society 
All of these newer learnings should be developed in ways that will 

* (f 

» . I • 

enhance i n di ^ self-esteem* self-confidence* and pride in Indian heritage* 

Indian life has contributed in tho pasti a»d continues to contribute much 
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to American culture* Mia outlines in geiieral teji^ the eiueational and 
cultural gap tc be closed to prepare uneducated or undereducated Ihdlana 
ior 2dth century living* ^ . r - * ^ 

Beferring to the. Indian Education Pamphlet ai^dlnt No* 379t 
!Rioiiqp6on apeaka of the Peace Corps as a new .opportunity for Indian youth * 
stating that the hardships of reservation life have accustomed "the Indian 
youth tp the many tou^ situations of. Peace Corps endeavors* 4^e cites tte 
.training received by. Indian youth at vocation departments of Bureau schools 
as an excellent training, for helping othexp to advance. As a concrete 
exaii^le of tWe, I might suggest that many of the graduates from, the 
nursing program , of .l^oenix ihdian School be used as helpers and aides 
in health programs of their reservations*— even after their marria^* 
According to statistics compiled by Mrs* Alice Shipley, our nursing instruc- 
tor, we. have a considerable number of these people, hi|d^y trained, who are 
now working as staff xsurses, field nurses, nurses aides, etc* These young 
women wo]^d make, co^^tent workers in health programs such as those spon- 
, sored by Mrs* Wauneka, of the Navaho* Surely this is an excellent way to 
bring education, health, and community projects together, in a close rela- 
tionship that will make permanent advances in better living* 



An Ernlnatlon of tho Salt^ Idvert fiila 8iin»r and Fapago Bonarvationa 

■by 

Bernadette Galirin-' 

Development of coi&inunlties on Arinona reBervations covera a idda area 
and ranges in form from the best to the barely adequate* In this portion of 
this paper* I will discuss and attempt to aualysse the comon^ty deyelopiB^ 
work that has been done on the Balt Biver» Gila^^ver and Fapagn reserva-* 
tions* 

Let us begin with the Balt Biver Beservation* In the past* this reser* 
vation has had a difficult time, inasmuch as the reservation was a Subagency 
of the Gila Biver. However, .this past year it again achieved. Agency status* 

In years past, the human resource loomed as an inq>ortant pa^blem as did the 
resource of land and water. During the years as a Subagency, the B. I* A. 
school seemed to serve as a community center of sorts. B. I. A. employees 
at the school supervised Boy Scout and Girl Scout, troops and other social 
and service activities. VIhether this was a community-initiated idea or 
simply that of', the school, I was not able to ascertain. 

As to the land, Mr* .Charley Chough* former President of the Tribal 
Council, stated in November, 19^i **Each year the land acreage available for 
farming and being farmed by .Iiulians on the Salt Biver Beservatlon is 
decareasing, due to Indians leasing to non-Indians. Ohe reason for the leasing 
is the water charge made to land operators. The In^an feels he cannot afford 
to farm his land and pay for the irrigation water.” The same situation seems 
to be prevalent at the present time* 

In his recent speech at the Phoenix Indian School summer planning session, 
Mr. Bill King, Superintendent of the Salt Biver Agency, mentioned a number of 
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dmlqpMntit within the coateunity which have taken ;^lace nr have heen planned 
in the past year* The nany accoB^plifihwents fiiehtipned were later re«*Mphasined 
when aeveral knowledgeable individuals stated that this gpall reabr^ticwi was 
at the present tine one of the most active in the country* They have ccii^ 
sistently woxk:ed together i using all the resources available to best iaqprbve 
the coiwwnity as a whole. Hr. King stated that they were primarily interested 
in the socioeconomic development of tne people. With the incredible urbani- 
sation taking place around the resei:*vationaf boundarieSf the land is at a 
premium* The people of the reservation feel and wisely ao that the land 
should not be developed without Indian Consent and that any development must 
seek to maintain the identity of the Indian i>eople. The problem lies in 
trying to merge the interests of two types of people ; the reservation Indian 
and the non-Indian wishing to lease land. The problem is made more ccHBplex 
by the fact that there are two types of Indian land owners, iirst^ the so- 
called emotional land owner who lives on the reservation and loves the land 
and wishes to keep it. The second type is simply a legal title h'^Ider, who 
is the descendant of a detribalized Indian living off the researvation and 
is willing to liquidate his assets. A land acquisition program is being 
carried out by the tribe with the technical assistance of agency personnel, 
to take caxe of this problem. Because of its nearness to the Phoenix metro- 
politan area, any program raue^t be flexible so that it is able to change With 
the frequent changes in the surrounding coromunxtxes. 

Other than land development, the community is interested in upgra.ding 
the housing and water situation. The Public Health Service has provided 
piped water to one-fifth of the houses on the reservation at the present 
time, and the aided Self-Help Housing Program is aiming for the improvement 



ot tittj houaiag units* 

The coommiity with the help of prison labor as well as sone iqnnted 
labor has loso built many additions to the coiianmity Some of these pro- 
jects are the in^rovem nt of the ball field» bu il di n g bleachers and a 
concession stand on the grounds, and the school playground has been lagw^ved 
as has. the street liid^ting and plumbing* The men erected a model home for 
the aided Self-Hblp Housing Program ar4 built a i^o field. A cement block 
has been in operation for some time,, selling the block* to tribal 
mmabtrs at cost for home iaqprovement*. They also plan to build a new 
Comnninity Center idiieh would also house the Tribal Of fices*^ 

The Salt Hlver Beservatipn. has dealt wisely and well with the problem 
of their human resources •< Concentrating primarily on the youth, ^ey have 
developed an active Junior Civil Air Patrol,, an auxiliary to the Civil Air 
Patrol*. The group at present has about 70 boys and girls on the "'Is* 

The group is. a semi-militaicy organization, which has planned classrow 
activity as well as outdoor work. While the girls are mainly interested 
in cooking for disaster relief, the boys are working on grou^ directed 
air rescue*^ 

Besides tbi** vei*y active group, ^ the Tribe,. B*. I* A* and other groups 
are cooperating on a summer program; a back-to-school sewing activity and 
an on-reservation work program for about ^ boys and girls. 

Although many of the projects are still in the planning stage, > the 
Gila Hiver Beservation is presently involved in a program of building and 
upgrading the land. Some of those that are currently being developed areS 
a new post office for Sacaton and a stabilized adobe brick factory which 
manufactures 1,000 bricks per day. These bricks which are manufactured at' 

one-third the cost of cement block axe to be used to provide materiel for 
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tlie elded Sell-Help Housing Progr«n» In this prograw the Public Housiiig 
Authertty will eske available for the purchase of the material by the 

individual Indian family and will also provide supervision during the actual 
building process* 

The new San Tan Leasesf which provides kfOOO acres for the r aisi n g of 
cattle pigs« prooLses to be a successful venture* A meat processing 
plant is planned in tJ-ie area and should ultimately employ several hundred 
Indian people* 

A shopping center for Sacatoh is in the planning stage and cdiould 

contain such operations as a barber shopy hairdresser y laundromat y shoe 
i*epair shop^ and other commercial enterprises* The post office previouely 
mentioned will be the first unit of this center* 

bnder consideration and subject to avsdlable funds are plans for com- 
munity buildings in each district and a new building for tribal headquarters. 
A recreation park is .presently being developed in l^icopa and a simitlar 
program is planned for Hacaton* 

FolloWdhig the successful Mul-cha-tha ’.Tribal Fair this past winter y the 
community is <much interested in planning a permanent fair grounds for a 
yearly fair, with the proceeds being used to elevate the year-round 
recreational program* 

A large industrial park and a retirement comotniity have been planned 
but as yet have not been developed any further* 

A summer work program for the young school^-age people has been planned 
for th<» first time this summer. The young people are working in the schools, 
in the hoi^itd as ”Candy Stripers on the highways, etc* Boys, twelve 
yesrs and older, were given the opportunity to work on community farms. 




i . * 



pay of 8o caiitG pe 3 f hour. 2!he Save the Chi^^a ife^dhtioaV the 
coaiQUuities end diher orgenissatlons have worked tbgether on this prejd^t# 
Along the line of recaredtiont there are seVdial little Xdague halwbail 
clubs and girls clubs which do sewingi craiTt woi^ and the li^i, 

Although a great deal of planning for the future has been done dii the 
etna Wver Beservation, it appeia^s that a great deal More could be dons to 
improve tbe inimediate problems of these people. There is a i^at need fox^ 
immediate improvement of sanitary and plumbing conditions as Well as a 
need and a desire for help in improving the literacy, citiseaship and the 
like of the Pima people. Long-range planning is, of course, a necessary 
thing, but to an onlooker, it apj^ars that the Indian people are riso in 
need of ^Immediate help as well as assistance in obtaining these long- 



range goals'. 

!Ehe Fapago Beservation has done a variety of wori’^ in their nai^ com- 
rounities. One of the earlier projects was a one-room clinic vdiich wes bdilt 
at the village of Pisinirao, which means Buffalo Head. All of the materials 
and labor for this clinic was donated by the villagers. The bulldog has 
since been esqpanded and mbdezniaed. 

The Tillage of Sells is a very active community and has done many 
things for their people* One of the most interesting projects was the vox^ 
with young girls in forming the ”Candy Stripers” who work in the local 
hospital. This outstanding group recently was awarded a commendation from 
Parents magazine. The periodical also devoted several pt^ges to this group 
of girls and their leaders. Since its organization some tl^se ago, other 
reservations have formed simileir units ^ 

Since the Papago people live in more definite communities, it perhaps 
is easier to plan and carry out programs for the youth than it might oe on 
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rtaez^tio&o vAere the hones ere nore isoilhted« Howevexs sixiM the 



still cling to the idea of unanimity rather than «»jority rlile, ererir ty]^ 
of developoeiit must be discimse^ and re**diseussed before any j^fogress 
take plao«#> Because of this fact, progress l>s often slow in coniag. 

la conclttsion—while most Arlaona reservations «pe doing some conbh^ 
development work at least in ft eiall way, the Salt Hiver Reservaition seemh 
to be cme -which is the most forv/ard ‘moving at the present time* Followixig 



most of the general rules set up for successful community developments, the 
s people axo voriting together and wox)dng with all the other interested organi- 
sations to best promote the development of their particular community > 

Other reservations are doing work in many ways} wholehearted efforts by 



indivi>dual8 and communities as well as the entire tribe in some cases* 
However, I do not feel that the overall effect has been as great on reserva- 
tions such as the OUa River and Papago as it has been on the Salt River* 



Of course^ the iSalt Itiver has the advantage of being a small reservation 
with a small population, which might make it easier for problems to be 
worked out than on a large reservation where many of the people are Isolated. 

Tb.e resex*vation also hais the advantage of having most of the people speak at 

« 

least scmie English, so that it is easier to make contact with interested 
outside orgaxuzations* A disadvantage is that there are two separate tribes 
of Indians living on this rather s m al l amount of land* 

All in all, 1 cannot help but feel that these people having made such 
^'ceat progress this past year will continue to progress under the enlightened 
leadorship of outstanding tribal and Bureau officials and with the complete 
sanction and interest of the tribd* 



iUi By«luatlon of the Sm CarXos 4UQ4 
White Hoimteiin Apache Seservatlona 

> ^ ■ , - » ^ 

hy 

ihitli Knickrehm 

^ese reports vere givea in June of tM.s year by various trib^ . 
leaders cmd workers of the Apache Tribes; 

A View of Wimt is Happening on the Fort Apache 
Hobert ?• Hpbinson 

NatUraX resources 6ffe of Xittle value without developing the h^nan 
reso^^es and educating the people toward managing these resources. Adn^t 
education and community development orgcmizations have assisted in this. 

We must encourage the White Mountain Ap^jiche people to take advantage of 
the resource development now on the reservation and those e:qpected to be 
developed. We must do our utmost to encourage our youngsters to go on 
beyond high school. The problem at Ft. Apache as far as adult education 
is concerned is communication. 

There are 4,200 V/hite Mountain Apaches living on 1,500,000 acres of 
land* The el/ivation varies from 11,4C)0 feet at Mt. Baldy to 2 v 800 feet 
above Boosevelt Lake. 

Timber is the primary resource of the tribe. They receive ^600^000 
per from Pondorosa pine which pa.ys for welfare, law and order, scholaz’ships, 
etc. There is some mining jjicome from asbestos, cinders, sand and manganese 
Income for the individual Apache is from livestock and labor, income from 
working in timber. Tliere is subsistence gardening due to irrigation. 
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CoMiaidty enterprise dftveloiH^ 

Whi^ Biver Hecrestlonal enterprise « due to twenty two mejor lakes 
that are stocked regularly* One hundred Apaches are employed in this* 
Work is being dcme toward winter sports also* 

A l^tOOOfOOO sawmill is being built with an annual run of 
board feet that will hire approximately ei^t more Apaches* 

lack of education and training for employment is the major problem* 
Construction of houses on ^wley Lake is another enterprise* Lots 
are leased and fifty Apaches are employed* 

!l!he White Mountain tribal herd is a pure bred Hereford business* 
There is a charcoal study, being made to see if it is feasible to 
build a charcoal industry r. 

There is a stepped*>up housing program at ?t* Apache* Eight people 
have built their homes throu^ revolving credit loans. The first homes 
were two-bedroom homes at a cost of $ 2 $ 500 * Thirteen three^bedroom homes 
are now being built at a cost of around $5»000 each* The individual 
supplies his own labor* 

Mr* Earl. Webby Reservation Principal says: 

!Rie majority of students will graduate from high school and the pro*** 
blem now will be to motivate them to higher education* Many scholarships 
are available for those interested* The biggest job is to see that they 
reall 2 se the necessity of going cn.end that they have the facilities to 
continue* 



I 
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A Skateh of Sao Civlos 
by 

Superintendent Kives 

San Carlos In^an Agency is located in Gila County, twenty-six niles 
east of Globe, 110 niles east of Phoenix. !The Peservation is located in 
Gila, Graham and Pinal counties, vdiich makes administration efforts com- 
plicated, as theire are dealings throu^ three counties. San Carlos Agency 
has a staff of one hundred employees, providing services to the San Carlos 
Apache Indians. 

IhQ^oyment opportunities on the reservation are in cattle raising, 
some mining and timber. The tribe operates two store8-**<»ie at San Carlos 
and one at Bylasl Some have seasonal jobs for the highway department and 
contractors on the reservation. Some are esaroloyed by the B. 1. A. 

In 1934 , under the Indian Reorganization Act, the San Carlos Apache 
formed the tribal council. Theire is the legislative branch, the congress 
that passes the laws by which the San Carlos people are to live by while 
living on the reservation; plus the executive and judicial branches. There 
are eleven members. The shairwan and vice-cha irm a n are elected for a four- 
year term. Nine other members are elected from four different districts 
by populscr vote. These have four-year terms, but all staggered. A 
business manager heads up the financial portion, responsible directly to 
the tribal council. There are fourteen policemen and two judges and two 
court clerks. 

There has been a process of eliminating 3. I. A. education and getting 
the students into public schools. Presently, school buses transport students 
from grades five through twelve 55 miles round trip to Globe schools. 
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A houeing construcUon program ia belag plaxmad for loif-incona 
families* Three and four-bedroom houses will be constructed* One or 
two skilled construction supervisors will assist the individual Ind i an s 
who will contribute their labor. When a house is comi^eted, and if the 
family income is below $3,200, the family only maintains the house and 
pays the utilities. This is <«e phase of trying to ia?>rove the standard 

of living of the San Carlos Apache. 

They are trying to work with the tribe to develop recreational areas 
to attract the tov^rist trade. The tourist cabins built in pines and along 
lake fAicres would toake fine vacation tspots for non-Indxan people, fishing, 
boating, and water skiing are enjoyed during weekends and vacations. 

The possibility of small businesses would be bait, tackle, boat rental, 
novelty or craft shops, and eventually motels, restaurants, etc. 

A summer recreation program is being planned. Students returning f)rom 
%oarding schools find nothing much to do. Work programs have not been 
successful due to the lack of suitable jobs a young person can do. 

This year a youth program that will be educational, and recreational 
is to be tried. The older students wiU be in a camping program. The 
children in first through fourth grades will receive remedial reading and 
classroom instruction, plus arts and crafts. A variety of recreational 
activities is planned for the summer. There are twenty-seven little League 
teams on the reservation. Some of the older students from the Phoenix 
Indian School are helping to organize them. 

Marvin Mull, Vice-Chairman of the San Carlos Apache notess 

*'In 195^ a conference was held that considered: 

1. Ways of getting jobs for the boys 

2. Ways to keep boys busy 
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Ihis resulted in boys' sumner work canp* ilbe project wm helped by 
tribel council, the B« I* A«, Cattle Growers Association, and other 
interested groups* 

At Boys' Camp, they were housed and fed* The canqp was located in hi^ 
country where a lot of work was needed* Boys cut fence posts at fifty 
cents a post* They could cut 10 posts a day and make One dollar 

was deducted to cover esqsenses and to teach boys self-reliance and respon*^ 
sibility* The project grew like wild fire; and it proved very successful* 
Other organizatione became interested and all assumed some responsibilities, 
but the Ban Carlos Tribe carried the basic and major responsibility* Plans 
are for Youth Camp each summer— also other tribes have joined in the pro- 
ject* This boys' can^ has been a great help to our people*" 
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Qdnulxie Apaiche Indian Hand CKrafta 



One small business which has a good start offers opportunities to 
many San Carlos Apaches* It is an excellent way to hrlp keep their fine 
traditional handwork alive* Ihis craft store is 1‘ocuced at Bylas* It is 
sponsored by the American IWLends Service Committee* Mr* and Mrs* Steve 
Talbot t representatives of A«F*S*C*) sowed the seed from which this enter- 
prise grew* 

Hr* and Mrs* Talbot visit Apache homes i council meetings and local 
gatherings to help the Apaches in their own community development through 
self-help projects* Mr* Talbot keeps in close touch with business and 
governmental affairs affecting the Apaches* He advises them of their 
rights and often represents them* 

Mrs. Talbot originated this craft plan. **The prime objective is to 
help the craftsmen standardize their products, in^rove the quality, and 
to teach them business procediares, selling techniques and bookkeeping*” 
Tribal Council approved of the business and allotted two acres in Bylas 
for its use* 

The association buys goods from members and non-members for cash, 
selling them at a profit* large articles of hi^ value are taken in on 
consignment to save putting a strain on the cash box* It buys raw materials 
at wholesale and sells them to members at cost, while to non-members at a 
slight profit* 

All members are required to work as sales persons in the retail store, 
but they fill in slack time sewing something for themselves* During good 
weather, they gather in the shade of an adjoining ramada— this is an 

attraction for tourists to see and photograph* The fees for taking 
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piot\ires h^lp to boild up tlio^ troiuiury* At tlMs tlii prPtiU m 
Aividod among the nemhers* 

Shoppere will find these interesting articles for sale— cradle- 
boardst begets, bead work, bows and arrows, belts, dolls and Apache 
fiddles. 

The Apache Arts and Crafts Association takes orders and snsw^s 
questions concerning the Apache projects if addressed to Bylas, Arizona 
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ANALYSIS 

A* Tbe CooDunity Develppnent— No big effort ha« been nade to develop the 
whole ooiBBunlty* Ihe pati;em seems to be Apache leaders and various 
goverzu&ent staff* The success of the recreation and craft projects 
seem to be due to the great need felt and participation and control 
by groups of individuals who e3<pect to benefit* 

The community interest in ia^roving water st^ply has met with response 
from Public Health* 

B* Suggested Community Development Projects: 

These are some items one feels will help: 

1* In cooperation with B* I* A* « plan a program of adult education 
where stress is put on spelling, English, grammar, filling out 
forms, simple bookkeeping for their business, and letter writing* 
2* Plan a program for nursery school for mothers* relief and instruct 
tions for mothers in child care* 

3* Pre-school kindergarten session for 5~year olds to prepare them 
for first grade work* 

4* Have access to a good traveling library with good, interesting 
books for students* Teach boys and girls proper care of books* 

5* Provide 6om© type ef a wori; and study center with good lighting, 
tables and quietness* 

6* Have special lessons in clothing and cooking classes^also stress 

use of the surplus commodities communities have to work with* 

7* Use small plots of land for garden projects so they have fredi 

foods to eat and help out budget* 

8* Conduct home improvements— from the standpoint of sanitation, 

attractiveness, ingenuity, and comforts* 
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9* 0eveipp a Conouaity Play Ctatar for all typaa of olaan rooraa- 
tion for all tribe members and families* 

10. Organise a Council of Churches to promote eo^ration anoog the 
various religious groups. Special daysi as Christmas and Saster« 
churches work on a community program. 

mpissmm 

Xt may be hard for governmental technicians to give specific help 
desired by the community without inadvertently dominating the situation. 

To give assistance without control is difficult. This is to be contrasted 
from the necessity of operating within limitations of policy and budget. 
Can real coc^ration exist between tribal community and the government? 

If the ccHBimmlty development worker comes from the tribe or a private 
agenoyt he may have difficulty in appealing to government agencies for 
cooperati^. Therefore! it will be necessary to give the community 
development worker some official position in all the organisations con<^ 
cemed in the community! tribe! and government agencies. 

In spite of the problems! community plans could be a success if 
community workers will take part and see {dans thirou^ for the improve- 
ment of their people. It appears that these tribal leaders see the need 
for real work in their communities. 



j 
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COMMUMITY AWARENESS: ~.A CONTRIBUTION TP. 
tOlii^Ul^in' DIVEtOPA^ 
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Jeoii.H* Siiow. 
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COHHimm. AWAHEHESS— A COmSOBIITION 
TO COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

by 

Jean Snow . . . • 

. M ^ 

4 • 

. * 

# ■ 

Before any plans for community development take place, there should be 
an awareness £f the c6mmunlty« by the commimity members* What coa^oses the 
eoonunity? What are its boundaries, limitations, breadth, depth—its scope V 
Wio ore the community members? Vfhat do they dp? Where do they live? 

These seem elementary questions, and one mi^t say, are foolisUy 
asked* I have worked, with Navaho youth, both on and off the reservation, 
for approsdmately ei^t years without ever having thought about “commimity 
awareness'* as it pertains to the youngsters* . Now, however, when I find , a, 
need to think of community development, I wonder about the clues given to 
me over these past years by Navaho children, which appear to indicate a lack 
of understanding of “coramuhity" and even less, of “community and self*“ 

Many times while working with Navahos at an. off-rese**vation boarding 

* » ' t / . * ■ * I A * • 

school, I had re.ason to talk with them about their home. An answer to a 
question about where they lived, might be ai^wered with “Arizona," or “the 

reservation." .Further questibni^g might narrow, the area to “Chinxe*“ If 

♦ * »* » ' 

the questioner Imovs little about the reservation., this inight the 
question as to where the student lives. Howevei, if one knows that Chinle 

>1 q 

is not only a local coimsunity but also a sub-agency of the Navaho Agency 

‘ > ' * 

and/or that as such, it covers roughly one-fifth of the total reservation, 
there would likely be further questions. Continued questioning might bring 
about the response that the si dent lives at Nazlini, which is served by the 
Chinle Sub-Agency]. If the questioner continues, he might fin a lly learn that 
the student actually lives a few miles in some direction from Nazlini. 
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Subsequent diseussicns with the sane child nin^t elicit- the infomaiion that 
living **a 'few miles from NasXini" is seasonal since many Nayaho families 
live in one area during the summer and another in the winter. Yet any cne 
of the above places mi|^t be named when the student is asked about his home 
community* 

To further complicate the problem of an answer as to where the Navaho 
child livest it is necessary to consider the reason behind the question. , If 
the questioner is trying to "picture” the scenery surrounding the child's 
home, or trying to kn6w where to go to visit the child) he must have the 
information that the home is "a few miles from ..." If the questioner is 
concerned in order that he may send a letter or some information through the 
mailf another answer is appropriate, or ... if the questioner is concerned 
with obtaining information for the student regarding health, welfare, or 
education, he may need still another "home" address which is the (sub) agency 
to which the child belongs. 

In one sense, eadh answer given by the child could be considered to be 
a community to which the child belongs for each is but a more localized 
segment of the whole. At the most localized or specific level migdit be one 
hogan which represents the child's home, or several hogans belonging to 
other families, most likely related to the child. When the child, then, is 
asked about his comnmidty, what is wanted? The location of his summer 
hogsan? His winter hogan? Where he receives mail? 

all that has-been ] 3 a ]^l d is true of mtst Navahos, it is not true 
for Navahos. There are many locations where within a radius of a few 
miles aroimd a trading post, school, or sub-agency office, the area is, by 
eonq>arison, quite densely populated. • 
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Workiiiff'QB th6 rdjBfdryatiOBf one Bdisht have aSmoat as nueh difficulty 



'.* i cc •' X 



r.: i •- 



eau^ept for. lo,aj[!nltis^- of some lan^^ks wi^ch can be used for identification* 
Ani^rs. h^M« to questioi|8 of whew a student lives t mij^t well be answered i 
*'AcwM tb® wairtif** or ’Up the canyon«”. or ’’Here in • • f” althou^ the 



actual location could be flro9 ten to thirty miles away* 

* ' ' * *' ‘ •’ ^ \ . ' ** f V 

. « - • ,# ' * * ^ ‘ V** . 

X an not entirely positive » but X think such rei^onses to my questions 

are perhaps an indication of a lack of ’’community consciousness*” Taking 

■ "•*• ■'■ • i- ?. :• , 

a rather tenuous step from this ideai X cannot help but wonder if this 
failure to identify regipL^ly «nd consistently with a given community might 
not make the job of community development much more difficult for those 
tNavahos yho certaii^y desire inq^rovenent* 



.Following thl^, ^^othesiSf and working %iith Navaho youth) perhaps the 
major contribution X .could .make . toweo^ community development) at this time) 
might be that of assisting jihem to understand the concept of community 



consciousness and/or community. identification* 



JPhe first step must be. to assess my own understandings and evaluate my 
own knowledge) or lack of it) as it concerns the community (theirst mine) 

' ours) by whatever. , the jS^e of the area that it dess euconpass* Secondly) 



X must evaluate my .own willii^^ess and ,the role which X am able to take as 

* • «*t.**L. ..’I'' *. . .. 



. a commv^ty member* 



After this would be a study) together with the Havaho 



vstudentS) of that which we .define as our community. 

It is to be hoped, that such a study would give us a two-fold benefit: 

. first) a .common foundation, in order that wc could discu&is community needs 
..and possible ways to meet these nwds; and second) that our Navaho young- 

A 

. sters may have had more eaqperiences in looking at the comounity and inter- 
preting more objectiyely those areas in which change would benefit self and 



others* 
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Workiag idth eXtaentary aeliool eUXdsaa U a liaardiiig aaliodl altua* 
tloa pro^dea an ejccaliant 'oppbip^iin^ to davalpp' thi ^oaxk&ttK'a naebaaary 
for conatructive criticiaia and co^r^^ive aadiatance for ii^vaiiintv Our 
guidajiod ]progrwi for tho |>oot tkroo yoiuro luu ajwiuibw otttdoht discusoioii 
grotq^ for thie purpoaa of encouraging than tb critically cxiriidna the 
"dornitory living*' j^ograa lad iuJee duf^ationa' for liq^vdaiei:** With one 

si ',>%.•»»'»*•{ f • • • ' • 

axcaptlcn$ aXl the ^daeuaaibn aiti^ activitlaa have takeh pXaba on the caaqpua* 
(The atudanta planned a oXaan-up campdi^ for a apeeiaX aVent and found =’ 
that niiBiber of atudenta Who voiunteoirad to 'pa^icipa^a ^uith Onthibiaa*-^- 
exceeded the number needed fOr the aciiobi esBqsua and to aj^owAately 150 of 
tlM oldest cleaned the community aurrbimdi^^ campus over an area of one 



* V 

to two milea*/ 
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Ihe diacuaaion groups began the spring following the completion of the 
new school* iiiere were m treest buttes, gras8« Or flowera at ‘tisat time* 
Several students were trying toi cool tfeehoeivea ih the shade of a b uil ding 
and sosa&ont reubMiihed that it wci^d be gobd to have a tree and some gteitt so 
they could sit in the ahade* 1 answewd that it wohid be jpossible if we 
wanted it bad enou|d^* ite we leaned aga ln ist the' building and talikedt they 
asked about the ©pass and buskes I had i^tiinted in own yard* Before 
going back inside the dormitory * I had told “l^iem iihat if they were ihteresteu^ 
they cciuid coiw by my office after supper and We iodld more about ft* 
TOiat evening none of them came but abobt a week lat'eV« dcvefal girls 
esme again We talked about it* Before they went "to bed that Uigiht* 
they iMid read a few descriptions in a catalog i had tehta^jively selected a 
few trees they would like» and had made definite plads for 06me activities 
to eaira money to buy the trees* 
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. .miiia two weeks, they had earned more money than they ;had ojqpected, 
had enlisted .the support of several boys to assist with the planting «jd 
had placed their .orders 5Che trees were subseauently planted, as well as 
seme flowers purchased with the extra mcney, and various, s^^udents rotated 



the responsibility for watering* 

. , Vechad shared success and. thoroughly enjoyed it. lEhis experience is 
no different from similar activities in many other schools ^nd is, therefore, 
n($ unique. However, it became the basis of further discussions during which 
the students expressed desires which. we. attempted to satisfy. 

■ The group has not been consistent and ^the .same students are nOt always 
present even during the same school year. The group.. is limited, however, 

. in that all students are enrolled at the school. It has no jgieciiSic "purpose 
or "organization"- thou^ at times it works with the student council. The 
topics have not been planned except as the students themselves request. 

Often, there is no "project" involved and the discussion merely revolves 
.around obtaining information about. grooming, where to go to school later 



on, etc. 

While such discussions are not planned, it tnsy be that rather often 
the stimulus is from a program that is planned. Our planned program con» 
sists of guidance classes designed to assist students in gaining es^etdences 
< and information to supplement classroom work. Many, thou^ by no me^us all, 
of the , topics brought out in the discussion groups bear a direct telation 
to these topics from guidance classes. 

Possibly as a contribution to community development, the planned 
guidance classes could discuss the "community" as it exists. What it is 
and our relation to it. Our jx ;vious classes and our discussion group 



activities have been ll«ited to our school erviroaaient* but witli our past 
three years as a foundatlcut could venture outwards* Our classes could 
attempt some study riiowing the size of the community, the kinds of occupa- 
tions of members in the community, and the services available* Many acti- 
vities could contribute to such a study* ’ Finally perhaps we could make 
suggestions for those things which would in^roVe our community and ourselves 
as a part of it, learning as much as possible about the ways in which we can 
contribute towai^d attaining that which we want* 

Values of such a program mi^t be suggested as follows s 
To the student ? A more positive understanding of the cwnmunity and 
his place in it* With moie understanding, a tendency to identify with a 
given ccmssiuiity* Ebqperiences in lea rnin g how to find information ^out his 
coBiBUnity* Experiences in looking at the community in terms of his own 
desires and abilities to satisfy those desires. An area of activity in 
which the cjcle ”dis8atisfaction— want and recognition of— satisfaction” 

can be recognized as a pattern of life* 

To the comnwmity ; Preparation of citizens more critical of the ^status 
quo” who ax’e also Willing to accept responsibilities for desired improve- 
ments* Greater awareness of students as contributing and interested 
mesibers by the adults* 



CONCLUSIONS 

Our positive approach in the past has been limited to school environ- 
ment either present or probable futui*e with only theoretical or academic 
approaches into the non-school environment* 
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Xt is to be hoped that such a programs as has been outliaedy will 
make our Navaho y^uth more aware of the community and his role in it* and 
at the least, make this person more aware of my own community responsibili- 

a ^ ' 

ties*' 

la it not also possible that as we study together the concept of 
community, in its various aspects, that the very answers to questions 
which led me to believe they lacked a community awareness were, in fact, 
an indication of community consciousness* • • that, further, the questions, 
not the answers, were the indication of a lack of awareness • • • that perhaps 
the real questions and the real answers lie in a study of the values of those 
people by whom I am surrounded* • • that it' is not their failure to under- 
stand my interpretation of coimmmity, but rather my failure to understand 
their interpretation of community? If ray hypothesis was wrong, I should at 
leasii he a better community member* 
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THE BOARDING SCHOOL AS A COMMUNITY 





m BQAsma school as a cornmn 

Benutdette A. Galvin 

Tb» average Indian boarding school is sinilar to any other em ai l 
coanuttlty* Since many oi the schools are in isolated areas, they are 
coeg^ete conmunlties in theniaelves. The Ihoenix Indian School, of which 
X an a part, is unusual in that it. is located in the heart of a netro« 
politan area, a situation which, has many definite advantages as well as 

. * n • . fc ‘ ' 

a few disadvantages* Ohe of the main advantages, as I see it, is that 
the students are able to more easily mingle with the general population 
ahd in that way become more confident, in speaking and working with non- 
Indians* l!he students are also able tp take advantage of the cultural 
benefits of a large city, the museums, libraries, etc. She boys ttid girls 
are also given the opportunity to work in non-Indian homes in the cbniBunity 
on Saturd;^ end during vacations, a situation which perhaps ms^es for mo^ 
990 SS adjusting to the world of work following graduation. Since so many of 
them are earning their own spending money, our students are able to be well 
dreaaed and well groomed at all times. 

4 

The disadvantages are similar to any school in a community of this 
size— that of the closeness of the temptations the city has to offer. We 
are fortunate in that our student for the most part do not iget into trouble 
of ai^ kind during the aehool year. Perhaps one of the reasons is that 
^ey are happily occupied in aotlvities on the sohool campus* 

We have the usual sch'*’’ ctivities of athletic teams, Scout troops, 
Indian clubs and the lik ^wever, we also have some activities that 
involve a large percentage of the student body and in effect are community 
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deveXopiiMnt*. 0t«rtiag in early November, a good number 9ii: atudenta find 
faculty are active In preparations for the a nn ual nativity program. Xhls 
program la presented in the latter part of December for three nl^ts and 
la a very professionally done pageant bf the Christmas story* Sach depart* 
sent of the school has a job to do* The Bnglleh and Speech Department vosck 
on the recited portion of the program* Students practice, study, and 
rehearse for several years and act as understudies before they actually 

* 

take part In the program; so there Is Intense coa^titlon for these parts* 

* 

The choir and parts of the band work diligently to prepare their music* 

The Home Bconomics Department takes charge of the costumes, with each 
classroom in charge of a certain group of costumes under the direction of 
one teacher* Bach costume is authentic in every detail and require re* 
juvenating and replacement from year to year* illmost every girl in the 
home econ<^c8 classes helps at least in a small way to prepare the elaborate 
costumes for. the. Nativity* Other girls are trained to help in applying the 
theatrical make*up, etc*, that is used* The shop classes help in preparing 
the backdrops, printing the programs, etc* The Boy Scouts are e^qperts in 
directly the parking on the nights of the performances* Other students 
and faculty help in cleaning and putting away for another year the multi* 
tttdes of props and supplies necessary for such a production* This is truly 
a community project and one that is enjoyed by everyone; despite the hard 
wozk that has been put into the program* 

Many other programs on cur caaqpus could be classified as community 
projects; for example, the annual open house but at this time I would like 
to discuss briefly a smaller project which has been quite successful* 
Oraduation day is always a day of ronfusioh* On our canq^us it *ms 
made more hectic in recent years as more parents v*ere able to attend these 



dxerciaes and brought with them younger membera of tbe family* Two years 
ago,* for the first timey. a nursery was held for these childJfbn. It iias 
so successful that it was decided to repeat it again this year* I was 
appointed as advisor to the project. My first decision was to plan enter- 
tainment for the youngsters. Ify ninth-gradb clothing class volunteered to 
make toyM for the children. The girls enjoyed making the toys so much 
that we decided that after they had made a toy for the nurseryi they could 
make one for themselves as well. The girls were given complete freedom in 
their choice of material • etc., in making the toys. Most of the girls 
chose to make stuffed animals, but some made trains from juice cans of 
various sizes (which they covered with fabric), bean- bags, and beach or 
sand pails (which they made from discarded plastic bleach bottles).' Mo 
money of any IdLnd was expended for this part of the project. The material 
used was scrap material left over from garments they had made. My button 
box provided a variety of eyes and noses, and scraps of yarn were used for 
the finishing touches. Stuffing material was of two kinds: some of the 
girls cut bits of surplus parachute material into strips and used that; 
while other girls used sawdust furnished by the car^ntry shop. The 
girls were so pleased with the results that for a' while, I feared the toys 
would be worn out before graduation day aa^rived. ' Again and again the 
girls would return to the box in which they were stored and examine each 
toy. On graduation day, each youngster in the nursery was allowed to 

take the toy home which he had chosen. 

Several foods classes got into the act and made a variety of cookies 
for the occasion. The girls outdid themselves making gingerbread boys 
for their young friends who would be coming to the nursery. 
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One of the dome volunteered the use of their blankets and sheets so 



that we could prepare pallets on the gi«ound for the younger children* 

> . * • ’ » 

' f 

Since there was no large room available, we held the nursery outside with 

. , , * ; ' * 

the trees acting as a roof* The Ebqplorer Scout T^oop arrived the day before 
and erected a tent to use for storing our supplies* The Maintenance Depart- 
ment sprayed the area for flies and ants since this had been a problem the 

previous year* 

* * * 

Several days before the event, 25 girls volunteered to act as baby- 
sitters* From this group, several girls from each tribe were chosen to act 
as greeters, and they were able to e:q)lain the nursery to mothers in their 
own language* The mothers were also more willing to turn their babies over 



to a girl £vom their own tribe* 



On the day of graduation, we had 65 youngsters from age six weeks to 
about eight years old* V/ith this large turnout, it would have been better 
to have had more girls to help as it was difficult for them to handle more 

• * » * V 

than two children at a time* The youngsters seemed to enjoy their milk and 

- * ~ n 

cookies and, of course, enjoyed their toys* The parents after a little 

% \ k * 

initial apprehension seemed happy with the situation as well* 

Since we had a number of small babies, we should have had more adequate 
supplies of emergencies— diapers and bottles* It would also have been wise 
to have had a larger variety of games for the older children to play as they 
became bored towards the end of the nursery* 

This project certainly made sore pleasantness during the graduation 
exercises since there were no children to cause interruptions or difficulty 
in hearing* I feel it was also nicer for the children as it was cool and 
pleasant under the trees and they were free to move about* As a whole, I 
would say that this was a successful project and we plan to continue with it 
in the following years* ^ 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT IN A NON-INDlAN 
COMMUNITY: CHANDLER, mZOSA , , 

by 

Olive Goo^koontz 

!• Intgodttction : 

Since our fandly arrived in Chandler in 1926, I have, had the jprivileg^ 
of teaching in the elementary grades. for more than. twenty years. The last 
three years were spent at the Denver School-»a school wl^ch was opened in 
the autumn of I960*. Many, of the children with whom we wo:rts come from a 
section of the city ^ where conditions exist which do not .have a wholesome 
influence on them# . As a concerned teacher who realizes that environment 
plays a major role in the learning process., I have tjsdcen a closer look at 
this part of the city of Chandler since the beginning of this term of summer 
school. In this study, I. hope to point out some of the existing problems,, 
what is being; done about them and what might still be done to improve the 
conditions over what they how are# 

History and PacktoKOund of Chandler : 

The. city of Chandler was established in 1912, the same year as Arizona 
became, a state# It, therefore, celebrated its 50th Anniversary last year 
along with the state# The founder was Dr. A. J# Chandler, a veterinarian 
surgeon for the territorial government# 

From the beginning. Chandler has been a farming community vdth land 
being cleared and brought under cultivation in an ever-widening circle as 
water for irrigation became available. As in other farming communities in 
the Salt River Valley, the most important field crops are alfalfa, cotton, 
barley, and other grain crops such as maize# Cattle and sheep are raised 
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and fed on the raoshes during the. winter menthe and sent to pasture at hi^er 

' ■ ' . , , ‘ .i', 

elevations during tha sununer months* 

Since the raising of cotton in the .past has req^uired field wpz^rs to 
do the chopping, weeding, and harvesting of the crop, Mexican farm hands 
were brought into the community in the early years to help with this work* 
During World War IX, Negro and white sheorecroppers from the South, where 

cotton was also an important crop, came to Arisona and Charter* t-kuiy of 

' * ' ' ' ^ . - - 

these families now live in the community permanently, while others come 
during the cotton-picking season .and the.n migrate to other parti;? of the 

* ' ' ' s 

country for the harvesting of other crops* 

Due to the fact that today more and more of the. work of raising cotton 
is beizig mechanized, fewer of those who formerly helped with the raising of 
cotton are now able to find work* The work which is available is seasonal 
and families depending on this sort of work find it increasingly difficult 
to earn enou^ to tide thorn over during the other months of the year* Some 
are e^le to find jobs operating tractors and other farm machinery, but there 
is not enough of this sort of work to go. sround«> 

As in other parts of the Salt Diver Valley, the climate in Chandler is 

K ^ . 
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ideal most of tlie year and many people have come to Chandler to live because 

of the climate and as health seekers* Williams Air Force Base was esta- 
blished eight miles east of the city In 19^1 and has brought both military 
and civilian personnel into the community* Chandler is also the home of the 
San Marcos Hotel, established the same year as the city and a steady stream 
of well-to-do winter visitors make it their home during the winter months* 

The hotel supplies work for a limited number of local men and women during 
these months and a lesser number for maintenance during the summer months* 

In 1926 the population of Chandler was approxime^tely 1^x300 inhabitants— 
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•xcAusive of the sunroundiag ranch dwelXars who look to ChhndlerA as .thQir^ 
shopping canter* Xn 1963 there are approxinateXv 1X«000 living within the 
city' liBdts* 

Education first came to Chandler in 1910 when classes were held in a 
tent and in a two-room shack for the children of employees on Chandler 
farms* In 19X3 the Cranmar School, coiisisting of nine rooms, was built*. 
These rooms are still in use and make up part of the present Cleveland 
Elementary School* The first high school subjects were taught in Chandler 
ia 191^13 to a freshma;& class of 19* The high school buHding was not 
ready for us^,* however, until 19^1* In 1927 the parents in the southeam 
part of town petitioned the Board of Education to establish , a school in 
that area for the smailor children so they wculd not have to cross the. 
highway in order to reach the elementary school which was then known as the 
Grammar School; This was done and in 1928 the first two rooms of the Winn 
School were in use* In 1937 two more rooms were added* 

Through the years, other schools have been built in order to provide 
for the education of the chi2.dren of chis rapidly growing community* Today 
there are four public elementary schools for grades 1«6, a junior high school 
for ^ades 7*8 in addition to the high school, which now has an enrol3Lment of 
over 1,000 pupils from Chandler and the surrounding agricultural area* The 
Winn School is still in use for grades 1-3 and a one-room school has been 
established at Chandler Heights, a community about 12 miles from Chandler, 
for ^^ades 1-2 so that these small children will not have the long bus ride 
»Wo Changer* St* Mary'^s Elementary School and the Seaton High School 
setve the educational needs of the Catholic children .f the community* 
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(%an^er^ ^e amy other rapidly developing cities in Ariz'^« hM 
niuBerous prohlens; but ii^ this study we will limit ourselves to that secHra 
of Chandler from which the children in the Winn and Denver sieitontelry Schobio 
COM* jIMs \b rpughly the area outlined in red on the accdi^hnying map of 
Chandler* These two schools also serve children froiii ranches south and west 

« *- 4 * ' . 

of the city, but we. will not concern ourselves with them in this study’ even 
thoi^ some of th^m do come from families of farm laboz^rs and have as many 
problems as those, living in the city* 

* f ■* ** ’ 

The families living in the area under study az^ a colorful group in 
that they include Mexican, . Negro and white families* Many of these' families 

• * ' . V 

have two things in common-f»a low income and a lack of skills which mic^t 
enable them to obtain better paying jobs* Quite a number of families are on 
relief and an amazin^y high per cent of those on r'*lief are widows with 
smal^ children to care for* , Families owning their own homes try to keep 
them in ^od repaid, although .working long hours at a less than adequate wa^ 
makes it difficult*^ . fiental property tends to deteriorate more rapidly' than 
that ydxich is occupied by . the. .owner and quite a number of the houses in this 
area are definitely substanda^^d and should be tom down* The area is bordered 
on the east, by the Southern Pacific track.s and just beyond are cattle feeding 
lots. with their accompneying dust and stench* 

While the area in whic.h one . .xves does not determine the intellectual 
and moral values of those who .live there , it does have its influence 

" * 4 

especi^y on the .young* There are wonderful people with hi|^ ideals and 

** * 

morals living in this, section of Chandler; Thez'e are, on the other hand, 

those tfhose moral standards am verjr low; there are those who gamble; and 

there are those who spend their money on alcohol instead of providing for 
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the needs of their children* Some of the children with lAoo we work have 
little or no encouragement to attend school and di^p out as soon as they are 
allowed to do so by lawy thus adding to the vast number of the unskilled 
looking for work* Ihe attendance of some of those still in schc **! is irregu* 
lar due to the fact that the parents have very little education and do not 

realize the value of an education for their childiren* The rate of juvenile 

>' ' **>'»*'• 

delinquency involving vandalism is high, although probably no higher than in 
other comparable communities in Arizona* It is also true that the young 
people from this part of the city sometimes wceive the blpe for things 
which have been done by young people living in more desirable neii^borhoods* 

IV* VIhat is Being Done to Improve Conditions ? 



1* Chandler's housing code requires that new bdiidings must meet a 
certain psrescribed standard* Thus, if a substandard buildiiig burns 
or is tom down, it can be replaced only with a building measuring 
up to &he standards of the housing codec 

X /■ ' ' ’ " . ” , , 4 . ’ ' '' ' 

2* A concerned building inspector is encouraging the tearing down of 
j^acks and in return grants building permits for the improvement of 
a better building on the same property* 

5* Chieftain Village is a recently built subdivision tdiich is located 
west of the through highway for low-middle income families* 

4* Streets were paved and sewers put in two and a half years ®g<>* 
Property owners chose perpeadicT43^ar curbs rather than sloping ones 
even thou£^ they cost more* The city manager reports that Assess- 
ments are as well paid up as in other parts of the city* 

5* A suiomer recreation program is provided for the chil^®o 

comnunity by the city for eight weeks* This program is held at 



thft Vina Bc&ooiL io» under tko dlbi^otdoB of Une 9f the teachers 
of the fschppi. 'Mttle heague basehall teams' are quite actiw 
during the summer months. A Boy Scout troop was orgpJiised a 
coiq>le of years ago, but the teacher who ifae their' leader had to 
give up the project because of lack of cooperation on tiie part 
of the parents. ' 

6. Winn School grounds are now open the year around for community 
use. She city has provided picnic tables, grills, and a bc^et- 
ball court. Groimd was recently broken for a sprinJdii^ slab for 
use of children during the. summer months. ‘It ‘is felt that this 
will fee safer for small children than a wading pool. 

7. The Denver School playground is not fenced and is available for ’ 
use of the Little League baseball teams and for the\flying of ' 
model aij^lanes. Swings, teeters, and other playground equipment 
is also available. 

8. Negro citizens recently banded together to combat open gai*3ihg 
in the community. • It probably has not been completely stopped, • 
blit it has at least been driven indoors. 

$. While welfare is not the answer to problefiiis which exist ih this 
kind of a coBBnunity, it is pometimes needed’ for cases of an* emer- 
gency nature. Chandler does have a small welfaiw fund which is • 
available to tide families over with grocery Orders and to make 
it possible for them to go to Phoenix to get surplus foo^‘. 
Junior Women’s Club biiQ^s shoes for school chilnicen whose pc^ 
cannot afford them# Clothing is supplied to those needing them 
thrbu^ the schools. The lions Club provides glasses for needy 
.'.children# , 



I0« Tkt CMfomory htqlth Mryicqs or« ovoilabt# SMch m a nwdlcat dliliCf 



inoculoflom ond voecfiKii^«ons# 
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n • ConceiiMd ttocfMi:i in both tchooli oro mdtcing cm effort to fecKih fHe 
children hqbili of cleanliness where n^ded, respect for the prbpMty of 
others find principles of good citizenship/ 






V* f Ions for the futwe? 
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eecreotiqn centm* for the use of children ond adults os soon os it It no longer 
needed for school purpoMS. 
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shocks In the nkar future. If owners cannot have them torn dovfn# osslstohce 
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may h? j^^rovided through the use ^prison lahpr. 
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3. The city government hopes to find fundi which will m^ it ppssibjeJo hliw 
^I|-time recreation director. This person would be responsible fpr dlreetlpg 
o recreational program for the entire city. 



Vi. Conclusions: 






I’’ ' 
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in stuping the conditions in the southern port of Chandler, I find that more its 
being dm to improve them Hum oppeors on the surface. The City Council, the City 
htoager, many of the teachers, and other individuols are concerned and hove mo^ 
sliKmre eff<^ to Mp bring about c 

It is my belief that we do not really heb oeocte by doina thinos for diem. tiMy 



'r • 



be shown that change is needed, is desirable, ond that It is possible tq bring It 
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about, WhoA Ibis bat boon accomplished, we €ve then leml/ to work with 



reoch the desired pool . 



Due to circumstances beyond their control, many people in the community are 



apathetic and hove developed a hopeless attitude, iwpe fotnilles and low incomes 



it 



iiftl#'ener 0 y ^^onythino else, 

I admit thdt I do not hove o ready^nai^ Solution tor the‘ probler«is whl^ exist in 



this community, but feel that lecuiership of the right sort might help members of the 



, Adiilt 



secure 



better fohs* There are many othet possibilities for Improvement in the community, but 



I would nbed to know more of the people involved before 1 v.ctvTd be in d poiitidn to 



moke specific racomiMndatiertf;^^^^ 

There Is one thing of which i dan be sure^ At least one of the fcMirth tirade 



y during the ccHiing •chccS' /ev 



19 VISIT 



in the homes of oil the children under her core in an effort tb understcmd them better 



end the'bbck^ from which they come. It may be that during theie visits with the 



parents the woy will open for wider service. 



Speciol thanks is due to the following persons for help and InforanHon they ^g^ 



in the'making b^this study: 
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CROW AGENCY FAMILY LIVING S^QGRAM 

by 

Hwford J« Motion 
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CROW AGENCY FAMILY UV|N6 PROGRAM 

by 

Howard J* Morfon 



tiui Crow IndfCHi Reserv^fon is locofod if| pfvts Ihrao ooun» : » In SpuHi 

Control Mqntano^BiQ Horn, Yolip^Ttone, jpnd Troosure. On January 1/ 1963, the 
rosowoiion land otm was |,^,969«99 qcros*T|#3i.3,^«Q7 oms ww In In^vlduql 
allotments* In 1951, Hw so”^n®4 fptt Loromio Treoty established the bouqdorfes of 
fhe Crow Reseivatlon-*this was on area of 38,531, 174 aores* |n 1868, another Fprt 
{Lqromia Treoty reduced the Crc^ country to 8,000,^.2 acres* An ^ of Congress 
In 1882, resulted in a further reduction of the reservation and os compeosotion , the 
government was to build homes for thq Crow Indiqm ond buy livestock for them* The 
(Crow Tribe hod by thot time been Mtfled on the reserycdi;^ foMr ten years* More land 
yf» ceded to the goveriimeal iii )990 for $9^,G(^,0pp ond *f> If^ the Ic^ Icirge fond 
cession wos made loj^lng a little over 3,000,0(9 acr^ for fhe Crow Tribe* The Ci^ 
P^le hove never fe|t that the government gt^e them cKbquc^ qonipei^lit^ for flm 
lend the governn^ acoulri^ ot on estimated cost of less than fiye cents (* 05 ) per 
ocre, and during 1905, Indituted 1^1 octlofi to recover addjfiorKi) compei^fci)* 
Durfi^ the ti^ this le^l action wtt in pjfogjm, mariy types of cpnuiiynity 
action progfom* ^re developed by 8. !• A* and tried on thq Crow Indian Reservation* 
Most of them seemad tq dt^elpp ^pendency tqw^d 6. I* A» rather than o developt 
ment of leadership among the Crow Indians* Of course, this kind of a situation also 
developed o reql resentment of controls that were o necessary B* I* A, function as 
they were o port of the trust reipomlbijity of the governnienf with Indian lands and 

|^<)!tp*^l*. Tl^ program qlfo <!CK!«*^ of 
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This survey indioqtpd only 37.{ornilias were Jiving in .. somewhat near what was 
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MO in. plomilng^t^^ 

In ^ I 96 U 0 prejimlnory family plori fgrm was sent to oo^ (pdion ^ 9 f . 
fho og» of l6 yoors^ Eoqh fomity hood or Individ^ complotod their pwn |Rl<Mt.or pop? 

I, this wcginiomo oosos, 0 
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Exttmlon# or L A» amployoo hind for this purpoto^ 

If the cml!ctpoled number of plons for tfio Crow Reiervotlon i| reoelvedi of the 
Agency Office, there will be about 1,500 pi\m« On 1, 1953, offer itx 
months of oetivltiei In the family Plon ProQim, 1,157 ptoni hod! been submitted to 



the Crow Agency Office* 

the Crow people ore os interested In Improving themselves ond their reserva- 
tion c» cmy other like groups of4>e^ but likeoll others, have about 10-1595 
traditionalists who do not approve of change but ore olwoys hopeful that they will 
hove enough Influence within their fomlly group to mqlntaln their own religious and 
cultural pottem* 

Then too, on the Crow Reservation, we have the group who believes In 
total obondonmei^ of their religious and cultural bocl^rounds to beoonm mete like 
their non-lndKan^«mlghbor» Many of these groups ore over-progressive ond hove 
planned their people to go Into debt and become handicapped fay loss of credit* 
Goodfincncial ossistanoe Is a needed commodity for this reservdtion ond to loim It 



because of such o smoll segment of the populotlon would be drastic* 

There are a great iMiority of Crow people between these groups, however, and 
that Is the group who hove all completed thelf Individual famfly plans* 

As you know, the Crow claims money os o trust responsibility of the Uilted 
Stotts Oove rnm e n t, ond the B* I* A* who Is responslblo for the moxlmum lise of the 



fhoney with the help of the Crow tribe set the tentative plon of operaflon* 

In this plan, soclot ond ecor^lc development was the by-wbrd* The 
of the plon by the mo]ority of the people teemed very unlikely becoute most of the 



frIiM wrifiM cchH poymtn th® CiWf woiRtn wtft 

Qtttlns; the prooram Into octlon* Molt of them wonfod honsoi# fumitott*, houit* 
hold locilitiM, bocousi of the influence of their Wendi vdto hod bollt/»mei frohi lend 
sole fundi, and now that they who hod no land reio|e'ces W- findncbi ovalloWe to do 
iQiiie of the thlnte th^ ¥fanted"»«4hat they too could houe o home* 

the uie»of the Crow cldli?!: money ihouid be lilted ai^ oi of now, the 
fundi have heen expended for p^jrpoie of buUding new homM, buylfHI •wmei, fwiiodeling 
homes, Imlalltno «*d sewage focllltiei, kUchen eqOlp^nt and ^Ifltlei, ftiml- 
. ture, foodi, farming and ranching, eduootlon, focial Iniprovemods, health Improve* 
menti, home groundi bsautiflootlon, IxMlneif wterprlies, Inveifmenti, and burloi 

The Craw people hove not ra yet learned to work together but the fatura looks 
vmry ^ 0 ^; ond ra looking In at the work done by jellies, it would seem 

thditd If tmlng learned in cooperation* 

It wra sold ® very few yeori ago that the Crow people were Indlffaient to ehonge* 
The person who sold that have , been on the resetvotton during the fket two Or 

three years* 

Tim change has been brought obout by o number of events that hove orrlv^ In 

end around^^^t^ 

tlb YePowdoM Pom Icmd Construction of 

YelloiMtliMj^ The Craw claims were settled* The Fandly Flan Program 

initiated* Tim Crow Trlboi Competent loose Progrom, land Purchase Program hy 
the Craw Tribe, IniMrlol Development (In pfenning iitages) (c) Alfalfa dshyA^otor 



(b) fttd mill (c) UM of wood pfodudt from rorotva^ioh land. Touriim, now 
and Crow P^jeonlry and Crafti ore included. 

^ \ K # * « 

The Crew ReservofSen l» read/ for eommunify develo;unent« 

• • * * . *.“* *’ •' * ' 

The spark has been inissinQ for too long a time and It has been dead because of 
o lode of oooperotlon between Indions, ogencfes^ schools^ and coirwiunlty* 

The Crow people have come a long wey, but if the great potenttol resources 
of their reservation are ever developed^ they will have to unite with all c'^wnmunltlesi 
agencies^ and themselves to accomplish any plan for their fufire. 

The big cry Is to beg Industry to move to other toc^lons or onto Indian reser- 
votlons. This is o folse conception of induitriai growth for the country. If you move 
on industry that has o poy roll of 400 people from Troy^ New York to Troy# Montana# 

oil you hove done is to hurt one oreo to build onother. This !s not community develop- 

■ . . •. 

ment and does not qualify under the new A. R. A. program of the Department of 
Commerce* The need for o special effort to develop the natural resources of the Crow 
Reiervotlon ore based on the following conditions* 

1 * Improving agrice. 'tufal opportunities for oil Crow people Interested in 

• ^ * * 4 

forming ond ranching* 

2* Make o survey of the mineral resources on the reservation and move to 
develop them* 

3* Forest products development hos been In progress but there could be mony 

. '♦ 

Improvements mode and more use mod^ of forest products* 

4* Internal industrial development - Cur Crow people and members of the 
community surrounding the reservation ore as well informed os any others of 



tho world. By combiniiiQ their ideas to develop new industries end Impiovtns 
employk^ri, they should ^ oble to find work without taking enp^Soyment owqy 
from others, >- 

5, Commercial development should be in^roved wherever population growth or 
the movement of people provide opportunities for increased income, empky*^ 
ment, in-service industries, retail trade, and construction activities, 

6, Outdoor Recreations'. Development - The Crow Reservation offers important 
potential for focilities to meet the growing demand for outdoor recreational 
opportunities, especially because the Yetlowtoll Dam and Reservoir Is to be 
completed by 1967, There is immediate need to enhonce the public image 
of the Crow people and the oreo around the dam site, to faring the best 
people to our area, the communities will hove ta start acting os If o tourist 
is 0 friend rather than a Silver Dollar , This can only be accomplished by 
training os it seems to hove been a lost art in most areo^^df our country, 

7, Arts and Crafts Development - The Crow people do some very fine bead and 
leather work ond mony people ore interested in buying a good croft product 
mode by Indians on the reservation. Our young people should be troined m 

c 

a meons of preserving cultural traditions os the teehnigues of the Crow 
craftsmen hove been slowly disappearing from the Crow Reservation • 

8, Humon Resource Development - By building a good Adult Education Pro- 
grom on the Crow Reservotion for our Crow people, we will be oble to much 
more effectively utilize our human resources. 
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M) th« InftloHon ond iinplomwitoHon devc lopmon^ erogromi depend on the 
oltftiKSes, motivation, leodenhip and portidpotlon of Individual tribal membei^ 

On the Crow Reservation, « In many communities Hvo^'ghout the (country, there ore 
problems In obtaining agreement on progroms and social benefits for the whole reser*^ 
voHon rather than ^ior Individjols* 

Dlffer^ces of volues and motivations are in a state of change ond honsition 
on the Crow Reservation. With o more Informed leadership, a very good program Is 
being developed that will improve the stotus of oil our Crow people. 



A 
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TRI8AI. KOUSINOt WHITE MOMNTAiN APACHES 



TRIBAL HOUSING: WHITE MOUNTAIN APACHES 

by 

Downer White 

The White Mountain Apache Tribe has the very good fbiiune of hovlng on 
excellent captain ot the helm of their ship» Lester Oliver, the Tribal Council 
Chairman, is without a doubt one of the mort dynamic Indian leaders and is con- 
stantly on the lookout for the economic and social welfare of his people 4 

w 

The White Mountain Apaches needed housing, and the people knew it, 
the tribal council knew it, everybody knew it* Th» question was how and where 
could funds and tabor be made available to the people at a minimal cost* The 
Pederal Housing Administration could do nothing because these structures would be 
on tribal lends* The Bui^u of Indian Affairs was reluctant to initiate such a program 
at this time* But Lester Oliver heard of a very successful program In housing going on 
in Puerto Rico under the name of “Operation Bootstrap#*' So th© White Mountain 
THbel Council Chairman went to Puerto Rico and he observed* He coma back with 0 
housing p^^^ogrom and the tribol council soon approved of.it* 

The program Involved a self-help, revolving tribal loan program* The houses 
would be of pre-fab design, constructed at the White Mountain Tribal Luml^- Enter- 
prise* They would hm/e one bedroom, a dining area and kitchen, bathroom, and o 
stsMbI# fjtoir^ area* The total cost of this home would be approximately $1,800* 

The first gioup of applicants for tribal loans would also receive an additional sustenonee 
loon to feed ond clothe their families for three months while the men were off their jobs 
constructing these homes* The tribe plonned to allot eight to twelve lodns at a time 
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giving gro(r*> oulemollcoliy eight to ten worken* 

f 

- t 

%Y still co-op system, the home bullden pol<2 only for hU building moterloti, 

* 'f ' . . , . * ' . 

no labor cost xm Invotved, After the first group of home bullden hove completed 

' ' * ' • 

their task In riie three months time, the process storts over ogein with o hew group of 
» # ' 
loon oppllcants* 

Mr* Oliver and the tribal council went to the various communities and there 
eicptalned the new progrcmi ond all that entailed* Mt first there were only fifteen 
opplleonts, and only el^t of the fifteen guatlfled for the loons* These homes went 

* « I '• ' , . ' • • . 

• » * / - ^ • • ...» , 

up without 0 hitch in the three-month period* Apaches observed Apaches helping 
Apaches* The program cought on and soon mushroomed* There ore now twenty-three 
new structures now ccmpleied and a woiting list of fifty applicants ore now on the line* 

, I. • ’ . . ' * 

Plans ore now In process for two be<frooro homes with o much-Increosed living 
oreo* These homes cust the Apache approidmately $5,000; Ivsw'irver, these homes 
would run $8,000 to $9,800 onywhere else* 

Because .the people had o hand In building their own home, there Is comidtra- 
bly more pride In the structure hod It been providsd by >ome outside agency* Should 
you drive through tho communities of Canyon Day, Seven Mile, or East Fork todoy you 
would see homes which were dee^ned impossible to build on a reservotion only o few 
years ogo* They ore painted, clean, well-kept homes where only three months to c 

year ago there was o wickiup or a ramshackle frame structure* 

> . 

There are many aspects which seem reolly healthy o^ut this program, but the one 

which seems to stand out Is the fact that we hove a desirable situation where Apoches 

^ * , 

are helping themselvesr And furthermore, oil revenues ore stoying within tribe 
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cold tribol enteirprises« 

The White Mountoin Apo«hes hove been kn.- wn for piloting new proieets aiwJ thi* 

' . * • . 

one, os of now, appears to bfi a su<u;cess« Perhaps this project would n<^ work for other 
tribes* Not many tribes have the timber resource;: which was lo instrumental iri making 

• * * I" « 

this project go« However, it was not only materiol resources that makes this project 

. . • , * * i 

•• .» , f * 

what it is* the Apaches, hw/e an indomitable spirit, difficult as It may bo to observe 
at times. The White t/iountain Apaches are gaining moment»4m in social progress and 
should serve as on outstanding exomple of the progressive Indian of today. 
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WATER FOR CIBECUE 
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Downer White 








WATER FOR CiBECUE 



by 

Downer White 

A report on ciomastic water and lewage facility development for the Cibecue 

t 

♦ 

.CPfnmunity on the Ft« Apache Indian Reservation through the combined efforts of thb 
U# $• Public Health Service and the White Mountain Apache Tribe. 

The community of Cibecue is located on a grovel road 14 miles west of U. S. 
Highway 60^ .29 miles south and west of Show Low^ Arizona, The community covers 
on area of approximately. 5 square miles. There are presently 130 homes of which 
50 per ceni are of more permonent type construction in controst to the ccnventionol 
wictdup. 

Prior to the water development project, there were four wellsTn the Cibecue 
cnrw primarily for nonr Indian use. The only system that was serving more than a single 
family was the Bureau of Indion Affairs' supply in conjunction with the school operated 
by that brganizotion. Approximately 90 per cent of the population obtoined their water 
iuppl^ from a creek which runs the entire length of the community, or from irrigation 

I 

channels. The.remaining people hauled their woter from the school supply or 
spring. 

Under the sujperyision and guidance of the Public Health and the White 
Mountain Apache Tribe, the sanitotion facilities for the Cibecue Community was 
constructed under the provisions of PL 86-121 generally referred to os Indian Sani- 
tation Facilities Act. The project was to provide domestic woter for the Indian bene- 
ficiary populotion residing in the Cibecue Community. Upon completion of the 



project; the con^nity facilities were hansfened to one or rrjore occupants of the 
Indian homes smed* 

The sanitation project which is in effect for Clbecue embraces oH ospects of 
environments improvement, included were; a form of running water into 

every Ihdiah home, on appropriate human waste disposal depending on the indlvi* 
dual home setting, ond adequate areas for the proper disposal of all refuse. 

Since the service oreo of the projecftl* volt and the populotion distribution was 
nonrunifbrm over the area, the most applicable method of providing water to every 
Indlqn home was the use of both the community systems and Individual wells. 

Apaches yi^ were occupying more jpermanent*t>’pe dwellings who would provide 
suitable space for and desire a bcrfhroom, would be provided a toilet bowl, septic 
tonk, ond mdteHals for tile field and rough plumbing for a complete bathroom. The 
heme owner would provide alt other additional bathroom fixtures and materials. 

Clbecue Apaches occupying wickiups with no permanent firame dwelling in con- 
[unction with it would be provided materials to construct o simplified seepoge pit for 
liquid wastes from the kitchen sink and materials for a new privy. 

In on interview wi^ Mrs. Viola Hughes, Community Development Worker for 

• I.** V d . » • 

^••1 •, k » ^ ^ ,•*« •• * 

the U. S. Public Health, I found that this project was designed to motivate and to 
involve the Apache community in every phase of its development. 

• * , * V .k ...» r . ' • 

First things first, Mrs. Hughes approached the tribal council on the feasibility 

4 * ^ 

of the project. Wit!^ the avid acceptance of the proposed project by the council, tho 
two agencies undertook to initiate the project. 



. 
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The IriBe theh dppolnifed five council representoiives, who we^ reipeeM 

i . 

citiMni In liieir respective ccmimunU^^ Mrs. Hu^fiet In oppro^itig fiit 
ccs!K«flSify on this 

' > ‘ < V ' ' A ^ r' ' 

Mrst Hughes c.' Ida Eorl/, Council Representative, went hoOieto 
house, wickiup to wTckWp, and held community nie^ings' hoping ^ 

Cibecua Community on the heed of a sanitary water system* Films, tiidto, lect^es, and 
charts ail were utilized to show how the unsanitary cohdltlbr^ and resulting Alth vim 
breeding 2»nes for disease* The convcnligiiie of not having to haul water Ipnip dlifahces 
was also pointed ouf* 

Tiw communily, in general, was sold on the need for sohitc^ water the 
stoH; however, they Hod heard promises before » But when they obse^ed the work ooflii* 
mencing to take d^pe and d few of the houses and wickiups aireddy plumbed, tho corn-* 
munity jumped ri^t In enthusfasticdlly* Apoche mdii helpedf with' the lolMr unHi eorly 
sumii^r when’ wodk opportunities elsewhere caused them to leave the community* ThM 
priSori iabor was obtained to complete the project* 

SIh'ee the project' hds just been' completed, Hiere' is tds positive proof ^ this 
developihent heis bedn cT complete success; howevei’, there ore some strong Indlcdtidns 
that it has indeed 'been’successful* 

Of the |52 families In the Cibecue area, i)8 hove sddie type of plumbing fddili^ 
In their dWelting* Ten families olireddy Had water and seviin were living In on oiM 
which could riot be feasibly plumbed at this tinm* Qnl/ 17 of the 152 fomiiies'exprened 
110 Interest In the development* 

Twedty famliiee hod enough interest to buy their own toilet housing throi^ 

52 















trIbaS ioam. Eleven built forger additions to their homes prompted by having readily 
available vifer* Eight families built completely new homes become of the ovailo-* 
billty cl yrc^r* The community now poys the wages of a mointenonce man, a White 
Mountain Apache, to make repairs* The surrounding trading posts have mded on 
increase In the sale of garden hose* Gardens are grown, flowers are planted, graft 

t , • 

thriving where previously there wos none* 

the cost of the water is nominal: outside faucet, $1 *00; kitchen sink, $1*^; 

. ^ 

toilet, $2*00; and as yet, there has been no difficulty in collecting of fees for the 
services rendered*. 

Work is still going on by Mrs* Hughes and the council represeiMives in edueo- 
ting the people in the proper use of these newly acquired facilities* 

I believe that this project has been a success becaust) of the fact thot Putdfc 
Health and the tribe hodlh^lmdgbt fa involve the people of the community* They 
asked to: 

U ProvideTobor 
2* A<tfst In InstoUalion 
3vAft!sifr In con^ctfon 

4:^ssume responsibility In the ho^ 

the end product has been that water has been provided in bombs. In hydrants 
outside homes, and some both tubs and toilets In homes* This has come d}C|id dtrou^ 
planning with tribal lechers to meet Indian needs based on cultural patterns, throcgfi 
direct coopeno^lve construction activities, by Sussing community resppnsIblUihf lor 
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operation Cfc.d maintenance of the sonitoiy facilities. 

We now know that the positive elements of the cultural potterns of the Apaches 
ora o foundotion on which to build a more healthful physical environment. And further* 
more/md perhaps more important, if the Apoche was couglit up in process of this project , 
it couid definitely Improve social patterns and outloob upon community development 




and Improvement* 






tHE KINUCHEE CHAPTERittE$ 



by 

DbroUiy V* Vann 



THE KINLSCHEE CHAETERETTES 



«y 

f 

Porolhy V , Vcpn 



U History and Baclcsrowid of the Commuofty 

• ' I 7- “J'V 

Proof that the co^unity of ^blEchej^coss Canyon has been q very qotive 
oommunity center for severol hundrerh of years Is found in the selection of the com* 
munity namoi KinHehee—\;hich means in thq Nqy^P>iqnsMOfie "hoyse red,** and 

• I ♦ • 

pertains to ti|e numerous cijlff. dwellings mode of red.sqhdstpne whipKore built on tqp 
of the red cll^ ond.in rock crevices in the nearby canyons* The name ^Klrbss Canyon" 
is the name given to the former location of the trodlrig,RQSt» This trading.post was 
fo'iinerly fqur ndlqs south of i^ present location but. was o part of the corornMnitv* When 
a devastating hailstorm stripp^ eve^ ncmdlq.froin.the pinon tre^ qnd bfsqt down sage- 
brush and 'i^cqs blades for a tl^]!|^ mib swathe the Nqvoho people in fne conuminity 



told the tradqr thqt he would h^e tq n^e N^^ place of^biqine^ becquqs the "chindi'.' 



* -s*‘ ^ if 

i j;K .* 1 , • t 



(evil spiri^) were there cu^ they could. not. com to. trade there* Thqy fleeted the. 



> />.'* i: #* 'j 



preMnt locotiqn which is four miles from ICinlichee and is on the poved.road* 

Kit Cqrsqn and his troopers comped qt.KIrJiohee. wl^en ^pursuit of : 

the Navoho people prepqrotqry to rounding them, up .to send them io Soique Redondo^ 
NqwMe^qq* 

The community is locoted In the, northeo^em section of the Navoho jndiqn 

. i*- ' ^ ^ V vt". C I * It t *' -'.4 ' ^ ^ •* *" . • \ 

Reservotiqn* It is about twenty-three miles west.pf Window Rock# Arizona* Peved. 
highw^ Nq« 3 lyns through the center of the coimnunity* The altitude. Is obout d^OQO 
feet and the areq Is mountainous \v!th ^«dqr« pine, and ^inqn trees dotting, the hills .qnd 
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conyont. The lend Is cut Ihio eroded red scndbtone conyens into vmtcli simtti Irltioh 



»V f 



ories of the KInlichee Wash (Pueblo Colorado) run* It Is In !lhese de^ eonybnt that 
oie found the hemes of the cliff dwalTori who lived there from lOSD to 1400 Ik C 



The Hop! people to the west claim Icihship to th^ ancient Inhobitonts* 
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The Cross Canyon Ruins were uncovered orchdeotogists from the 'Museum of 

% tj» / s - ' • ^ \ , y .V / jn * ^ 

Northern Arizona headed Ly Dr« Aion Olsen and o crew olF Novoho wodoneh durii^ 



f ' 
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the summer of 1961 « The Arizona Public Service Company flnonced the work since the 
ruins were discovered to be on She right of way of Hie new powet line» As a cc^uhlty 






prefect, the Kintidiee Chapter olficwirs and Tribal Olficidls mcicM to n^<dke the Otei o 












port of their tribal parks. Community work wos provided when men fenced the areo end 
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built a huge octagon-ehaped shelter to protect it. Hchic grounds ore to be ^'pored 



adjacent to the site. During the summer of 1962, another site was uncovered by 
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ofchodology students from Arizona State University working umief the ^idance of Dr* 
Reynold Ruppe, director of the Anthnipology Deportment ASU. I^r* lupfm an^l£)other 
doss of students will return to the Kinlichee area to continue work during the lest five* 



week term of the summer of I963. the development of these sites will include roods dhd 
protective meoluires which will be done by community workers, t^oho Pork Rongeri 
ore policing tne sites and conducting visitors to them. The plon Is for Kintidiee-Cross 
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Canyon to develop the sites to the point ^ere odbl^on con be charge end funds will 

urc'.'. i 'y:'\ Ti^krf- 

be used for chapter projects to provide work and reservotiort improvements. 
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One of the Drst chapter organizations on the Navedid Reservdidn come into being 






at KInlichee under the wise ^idance of the venerable Kee McCdbe. the Idte st^^rlh* 
tended, John Hunter, encouraged the formation of chapters on the Navahd Siese^dtfdn. 



£7 



McCabe H ths.oncle of J« Maurice McCebe^‘ the Ei»ieutive Secrefor^ for the 




Nc^qho Tribe. Xee was the first chofiter president ohd served several tenns. He was 
also the. jnstigatoc of the first cooperative stock powers ossocidticn to function at 
KinSIchee. . He was the McCabe family leader, cmdthrougti his wise guidance^, the 
first, chapter house wos built of rock quarried oh the site by volunteer labor. It was 
used for the first. school.. Later a community kitchen building wos constructed the some 
way os was a teacher's house. The first teacher was a Novaho woman, one of the first 
on the reservation. Her name was Mrs. Belie Baioo. In those days, the women'of the 
<BOfnnrwnity .caine in end h«lped cock and v/ash for the school chil^en. Later when the 
bureau of Indiori Affoiii built o school, the bulldinigii were used for a dormitory and the 




.women of the community volunteered for a week ot o time to stoy with the chiiclren dhd 
prepare their meals, impassable roads and trails in wfnter made this a necessity. Ld'/er, 
.during the war,, buses were token ow.ay arid one of the new cldlsrooms was fuimed lintb'a 
dormitory because the mothers were not ovaiiobie. Adult educdtion classes In levying 
ond tonning hides were held at the school. Some of the men ottehded the 
parties and it was .m^islng to see how mony men turried out to help qi^ and make 
.mottreises. They were obviously proud of their handwork, the moteriols were fbr<* 
nlshed by the government. 

As the war continued^ more end more men and families left the resetv'dtion for 
the first time. Women who wer:/l^ft hod .gi^ter responsibilities, the men wKb come 
back were convinced for the fir^ time that education was really d valuable ossOt^ 

Bj> J« ondihis wife hod consistently k^pt Their children home and were less Mn eodpi^- 
tive and at times even downright hostile when Aie whfdct of absenteeism brddcfititd. 
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Wh«n B* came b^dc from wor work, he come fo sdiool ond demonded’thdt he be 
ollowed to talk to the dilldren in 'the classreomt, even to the beginners* He told them 
they hod to go to idiooL He foid he felt like o fool wheri'he cou|dn^ even reod ‘‘Men* 
and "Women” on the 'toilets sr write o letter to his family* B* voluntarily offered 
to aet as ^ truant officer and daily rode to check on "dck" children. If he found them 
herding sheep or picking, hu brought them into school after soundly scolding the parents* 
His only poy wos a hot lunch and a bit of hay for his horse. He was elected one of three 
members of the "tchoorboard" and todc port in much conunuhity development unfirHIs 
untimely deoth. It was my pleasure to have his youngest doughter 'in my beginner dtois 
dt Klnlichee years ago ond then to hove the pleasure of teaching her {oumdiism this 
yedr« This attractive student won o scholorship to Hodcell Institute at Lawrence, Kansas, 
whiOre ihe Is now taking 4pecidl courses ^to help her with her college work. 1 fed! that 
sIm is one. pioduct of community cooperation. 

So much for the' background of our community except to soy that throtigh the 
help 3f our deiCgdie and chapter officers, we now have one of the most beautiful chapter 
houses on the NoVaho ReservOtfon and a new million dollor school at Kinlidhee. 

As communities go, ours is not a wealthy one. The groviing season is short and 
unpredictable. Due to the altitude, only cOrtofn crops can be grown such os beons, 
com, a few potatoes, and not much else. Prolonged drought has stunted thelomb crop 

A 

and burned upThe olreody over-gremed land. The Navaho women do not hove on easy 

life according to non-Sndion itandords. But they are rich In the spiritudi qualities of 

kindliness, neighborliness, dlorlng and working together to better conditions for their 

lorge families. In cur community, most of them live 1n the traditional hogcns or in 
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(KM»toom4«g eobinilhat m iijKiiwfy fwnisheil. the only ronnino water is the Klnll- 

*■ ^ / 

chee Wjcsh (Puebio Colon^) cind lifi a few sprin£^« ^0 diiaptor house and the school 
cfompQMod hove electric lights but sofOTf no Ndveho homes have been wired for elec* 
tricify* 






41 « Obiectives 

J,« To provide the womeO of the eoihmuhity with opportunities to learn a new 
sklU; to provide them vSith quidc remurferatloh when needed 

' ^ f 

To encourage them to organise rot better community leodership 

" 4 * ** • • , , 

^ 1 e”'. tf* 1* 

3. To rell^ the MMotbrious berwmp of thsir lives hy previdina them with 

* i» •* * .' ■ fi ^ 'T, 

vT social- means of enf^OlWmfent dhd education within their means 
The Navoho. women who have (idttiaipdfed live in d peripheroi area 4oround 

4* % - ’ *■ V 4 . 

, ■ • * , »v • ^ ^ 

school and trading post; some traveled as much ds ten miles to attend meetings and 

» ^ '4 , . ^ ^ ^ * 

* ^ / * , . * ' V * f i » * • ' * i* 

often- walked* , Many of these families ere oh relief* One widow with a large family 
lives In o prefab house given to her by the Tribe* As indicated, participation was 
vqluntar^f bul„the. meetings were dlwo^ well attended unless a blizzard was under way* 
One grandmother, who Is raising two'orphdns, walked five miles with her feur^yeor* 
old granddaughter and {Hilled a little red wagon with her two-year-old grandson warmly 
wrapped up in it through o storm which came up after she started* Fortunately, after 

' ^ i'* 4 ^ ^ ^ 

the meeting, the road was still {>assdbfe so we could take them home in the car. 

■ . 'v* ' 

Recreotloh consisted of s^ool movies and later on a few were held at the 
chapter house, tost summer, teachers at the Kinlichee School put on a community 
recreation.program but like most of these programs which included Little League, 

• .1 * 4 ' ’ f “ 

cdtendance. wos.moitly by the children of school employees anid o few Novaho children 











living wlfhin wolking.cifstqnce. There is llltid f^Scipotion of children In IsolciM 

- * ' ' ' 

oreoi who need If ^ most because of the trdi^ortdtion problem* This was not the 
fault of the teachei) but o money Ondlj^dnntho problem* Ponces were poorly attended 
at the chopter house for the same reesod* Many liidys attended because they could walk 
hoiM afterword but N<woho jSjlrls ore riot allowed to room around alone even In the day 
time, much less lote o^ night* 

Infrequent chapter meetings are abbbt the only other recreation and often the 
men participate end the women stay home to care for the children; or If they do go, 

. J . : . /•- * ' V 

they do not.take an octlve port* However, they help prepare meals and if chapter 

A* ' X ' .%•***“*. 

probiemt ore not j^q|ng the way the women think they should go, they wtli ht a joking 
monner let the officers know how they feel; dhd let their husboncb know their Ideas 
about the matter* 

Now that n^t. children are In sbhool, Novaho ^men hove the core of the 

family herd and walk miles doHy In sond'-stingihg winds to guard their sheep from sly 

’ * ‘ . 1 '. 

coyotes or equally danQsroMS poison weedh* When the women return home, most of 
them have to chop wood, before they can cook* Most homes hove cookstoves or con- 

-* ' * ** - '* * ^ ' ft ' . 

verted oil barrel ttqyes but all bum wood* There Is on abundance of cool on the 
Novoho Ion whieh.should be made available to the people* Perhaps a, chapter 

» ♦ i ' . * * * ' 

could take this os q project to, provide' eheop fuel for their community as available wood 
becomes more difflcuit tp obtaln* 

..... •• •.•■■■■ . _ . 

^ * % 

Frustroti^ due to the strict control over sheep permits, which do not permit 

: '/ ‘ ft/’" 

henos to fncreoqs beyond .o certain number, and lack of steady w<^k are causing many 

V ' '■ • • 

No'/aho families to turn to. alcohol* Even some of our fine Novaho women ore now 
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Qttttlng Involved* Mcmy iheep ore be!ng sold to pay joil fines ond herds ore being 

• • ' k- 

rapidly depleied. Often women, wlio Iraftle the alcoholic rampages of flieir husbands 
for years, finally give in and resoff to drinking. 

The Novohd Tribe Is trying hard to offset this hopeless ottitude by praviding 
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community work for those who want to work. Most Novoho people are vef;' eoger to 



f >*• . *?•' 
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get these {obs and ore regretful when the set working period ends and they have to ftop 
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to give someone else a chonce. The Novoho people can never be called lazy peoplu. 

•> , t ^ ' p 
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Recently, I called ot the home of one of my former pupils that I taught years o^ dt 
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Chinle, Arizona. 1 wanted to find out about his little boy's sore arm. Home visits 
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ora 0 wonderful way to help a teocher understand the behqvlbr of her pupils and t^e 
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the parents have a warm feeling of friendliness toward a teacher who will take the 

^ - ■ ' ' ■ ‘V ^ ' .A ' ^ -* ! 1 • V- 

trouble to visit them. The fother, J. Y., was taking care of the seven children. I 






i ' 
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asked where his wife wee. He replied, "She is working with the other women to fix 
the rood with o shovels This is her doy to work on the roodP' 

The Industrious Novoho women work along side of the men on community jobs. 
The usuot period is ten days, then they ore laid off so others may hove the oppoHuiiity 
of working^ They build fences, pull poison wee&, beoutlfy chapter house grounds by 
cleaning and planting native shrubs. Approximately ten fomilies hove relocated on 
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forms along the Colorado River or have token jobs in the cities. Some of these families 

' V*'*'* * ‘ * V • , , , , ‘j ' ‘ j * 1 

hqve returned to stay while several others have gone to a new place to relocate and 
live. They say it Is hard to live off the reservation but is often harder to live on the 

* * \ ■ . * • . > ’ . , . . i . • '* 

reservation after they hove been oway because they mfis the modem conveniences. 

There is some work for men on sawmill jobs, road work, work at the schools ond df 
♦ • 

■■.'•• : ' . w,. ■.* V ■ - ,j 
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Goificidb Mission, ten mllet west* Thmoro pfcwtlc^ly the only neorly 5t»<ld!y " 

ovoflcMo* Scnmilil jobs cmd scIkx>I {bbi ore, erf best, scMtto^ The only 

ble for women Is at the day public khobi and a few fobs at the Bureau of thdlori Affolrs ^ 

boOn^school* $o iiKny sheep hove been sold Hiot the rug i^feoNm, now mostly bn 

publlb relief, rodke very few rugs and these skills ore not being passed on to the younger 
girls* , 

As o.leodier and an Indian trader between times, Icame to knbw the people of 
my oommunlty very well* Hun^y, children ore hard to teOch and while I fought at ^ 
KInlichee, It was a doyschool until we were oble to Improvise a dormitoiy In Hie very ^ 
bad . weather ond cwuld feed the children* So except for two or three months/ we oper-» ' ' 
oied ai o dey school and the chiliilreh only got. o noon meal and hot cocoa In the momingi * 
when they come to school* L got In touch with the Meoli for Mlllloiis iFpuedcrflon and 
they sent us a shipment of multl^purpotie food for our community* This rion^proflt otgonl-' 
xoHon was set up for the express purpose of manufacturing and supplying freb food for ’ 
hungry people after Its founder, Clifford Clinton, n.ow of los Angeles; mode dp his' " 
mind to feed hungry people of the world* . He Is the son of a mIsslorKury to Chino wheie 
he grew up*. He went to Dr*. Boinickfof the Coliforhto Institute of Technology end 
requested him to experiment and moke o food product thorf would hot spoil with oge, 
that would contain oil necessary Ingredients fbr healthful diet, therf would be chebp 
and adaptable to oil diets* Or* Bosnick consented oii one comBtidn, which' was olreddy 
set up-rthat the food wOs to be given to people who heeded It* A food stretchOf ^tas 
momufGmhiied*"mioiHy .of The foundcrflon has set up foctvrles In other 

oountefes ond trained noHve technicians to run and o)krate the fowtary which Is then 
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given to the c^try needing it. the food used is oiuolly the one vdii^ i$ ediliy 
grown and ovailablfi. * AsnUeht' feahne of this food fhef Won& m with d ndtivo 
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diet cBid increoses the content while not changing to^d. itt li id feto-^^dne^^ 

’ * * * ^ **‘*‘^^^ *’*« ' t p * ■* M ' 

ih«sr4 h blended with diy milk so that when cooked o few niln^es withf tfesS'^liww fhb 

oiswnt of woter, it con be used os cereol. The dtfier con b uied'in vegbfo-' ' 

•^•1 • . ‘‘ " 

^ « , <# i 1 . 

' ^ - > •• . ^ « V • t ' 1 * 5 4t»' **' ^ - S’- 

ble or meat dishes or desserts. ’ ’ 

"ci 'S 






However, after trying the food out, I redfized that I would hove Id teach the 

*. I ' i r , *,» . Ik « * *- * I 

* / •’ - • . ' . ,* V- ',-i ,* 

mo^fs how to combine the food or it would be discorded oir fed id livdstdck." S' mddd* 

4 w ,»• ' ^^ '< 

«*» *«c V* ; * . r ^ * I ; » \ 

home visits and called some of the mothers Into my home to Team how fo moke the beSH* 
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use of. it. They were surprised and pleased thot 1 wbulid invite thein to mv Houi» bnd 

•■ • •• ^ ’ '/ >•* -.' .-rr'iir.v •» ■: .. . ...< • - . . ^, . ; , 

serve them, ibfosshments. Some of them ogreed to help me start to cdifect Novono * 



r .V .* 






recipes and to ^ out the new food in ^m. I felt it wos dnfy folt to jfoy th^ 
their work and wanted to encouroge them to use the new food, i tesieo ond tried out-" 
their recipes end they tried them out, often bringing me o sample of titoir foods info' 

*’iV ^ V , 

whi^ they hod put the multi-purpose food, hereafter colled M. P. F. We nad'ogfoed 
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thot it would be best to use only o small amount .ot first ®»d lotdr Increase It os w© 

J * r . . ^ 
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learned together. 

At Kinllchee School, we were planning o field doy for die whole community cmd 

• * • *-r* . . t .7 *' - • • ♦ f, 

«*». <" 4 v ,, ^ , 

there was the problem of finding enough food os'govemmenf rations for suoi cfverfts Were 
strictly limited If not downri^t prohibited. Flour, sugor, coftee, dnd sc^' niilk were 
provided by the trader, some families contributed mutton, and we d few frddi vegeto- 

bles from the school. Here was ochcnce to try out our recipes' oh d large sdolb/ We 

. * . * * 

stretu^d our mutton stow ond extended our breod with the P. F. dnd owdtfod the 
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v9M^ql;^iOfniv4)Ql oiiklously^ilthough i^chitMFr^iHoOi Hnfin0 wwf on 6y ijor Irt^StlOOi^ 
qnd liwHan cooks. Whoii ouf throe \»to^tel30 of ttew worO'prol^t- 

oQUy c.*!!pfy^ we fe^t dinner wc»osUcc^*'.i$pOc1olfy i«hert oifw of OOi^^ 
teodbfs Kiid,>-'^ou.woifiei^ ore getting to be §dod'bobki^,^ri!Ks^ pfetty gocxf ktOwI ” ^ 
When we Hod colie^edxill our irecipef, I ogoln wrote the Medli foj*^AAIHfO^ 

¥ 

Foimdoticn and sent theM the iecip^^ At our hekt jneeting, I vkii able’fo fllvee^iry 
lod^'piesent a cp|^ of their first . printed recipes that the Meals for Milliolti foundation 
hod.pdRted for us. !.hcnre, never beeh.oble fO keep enou^ boples Of thbtO rectpcn on 
hand* . The 'Meals fbr Millions Foundation officials henceforth, sent these oat ^ith every 
shipment they sent, out to the Navoho Reservation os they felt that this Was the one thing 
needed by the people to help them learn to use the food. Froirt thdt time bh/ out needy 
pemple in our, community receive free multi-purpose food and everyone hos fecOiVed a 
can ot out^onnual Chrlstntas portlesr which runs up to arouhd five hund^d cHlns. 

« Jnorder tofociliMa thefiowofM. ?• P. to the hfavahO Reseivatl^^^ 



Rogers SaihtJohns, the weil«dcnown writer, prepared d movie sdript entitled, "Penny 
Miracle^" which was filmed in our community by herltwin sons-in-low. This docyificn- 
tory film has gone all over the United Stotes. This provided sorine of the people In the 
communityivith extra work and good pay, it hos interested outsiders In the Work foing 
done. and (ids insured a flow of this wonderful food to the Navoho Reservation." letter 



$till, it hdSihelped many hungry people. One happy example I like to Ihirtk'df iS'dn 
old grandmother^ now nearing 'the one hundred mark. Ten. years ago hef faieliy, 
she was golng'to:die,:called the Fort OefioOce Hospitoi to come odd get hdtbectiiiie 



tv. 



she .^ sick. The cmbuionce come and plOked her up and took her to the hospital . 
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Thf«o houi» loter, the driver of tlie ombulonce dumped the old tedy off in front of the 
trodinQ post and drove off* We found out later from a telephone call Huit the doctor 
said she was so old and looked like a terminal cose anyhow that they kept the bed 
space for someone younger who would recover! The old lady was a.good five miles 
from her home* We brought her into the trading post and got her a drink of hot coffee 
as she was diiverlng* A teacher living at Kinllchee ogreed to take her home cffter she 
felt better* I gave her some aspirin for her cold and several cans of M. P# F. She 
swears to this day that M* P* F* saved her life* Incidentally, she still herds sheep and 
walks to the trading post. It is likely she will outlive o good many of us "weaker 
sisters" who do not have half her stamina! 

Due to the Interest aroused all over the United States by "Penny Miracle, " 
and publicity obout M. P* F*, people began to send quantities of sewing moteriols 
and clothing for our Indian women. I knew practically all could sew because irioy 
moke their own dresses and quilts. One year we had a quilt and mottress making class 
at Kinlichee. Even the men took part and proudly displayed the ones they made on 
our achievement day. But there 5s a limit to the number of quilts a family con use and 
no sale for them. I invited the women of the community to my<iihome. Invitation was 
by word of mouth, "moccasin messenger, " and by a printed invitation in the trading 
post for all to read. It was pleasant to welcome twenty-five friends. MSJit of them had 
come with their husbands and children and the husbands good naturedly tended small 
children or left them to older children while they visited wirti friend in the troding 
post. Some of the men were a little jealous thot they were not invited but were laughed 
down by the other men who e^ploined thot this was o women's meeting* 
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t showed Hie todies three huge boxes of bright moteriots^ thread and bMds* 
I tdd them it was for them and suggested that perhaps they might be Interested in 
moking the materials Into solable dolls. I showed them the doll patt«3m thot a pro- 









festional doUmoker hod donated f':»r them* (She had pold $25 for thi" pattern to another 
expert dollmoker). We traced off enough patterns for dolls of two different sizes so 












everyone could hove them« Everyone was quite Interested and we disci^d which 
motertoU to use for duroble bodies and selected unbleached muslin which could be dyed 

• ♦ , I ' * -s ^ • • 
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ton before using* We then decided to moke the costumes as much like tite old Novoho 
dress os we could. We enjoyed a light refreshing lunch of sandwiches, coke, punch. 






coffee » and Ice cream* We decided to meet once o month at my home L>ecause It was 
easier to come to the store* I forgot to mention that the little ones were brought In to 

. . . .->• ■ ;; - A; ' '• . *'• 

enjoy the refreshments after the meeting* 

As the meetings progressed, we compared the dolls we had made and discussed 
how to Improve them* The first botch cf dd!s were very poorly made but 1 bought them 
to encourage the women to practice some more. As our meetings progressed, the dolls 
improved* It became necessary to find u market for them* Our friencb, the Meals for 
Millions Foundotitsn, took quite o lot of them on a consignment basis to disploy in the 

.... •, . .-.V ■ A. ‘-'.k : '.1 : •• - uif/’’-' ^ j- • • 

two Clifton Cafeterias In Los Angeles where they were sold* The Indian Center in Los 

. • ; . //' . 4 ! . . • . ' . 
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Angeles also sold ijeme the same way* Many of the people who sent some of the 
materials bought some ond I spent all my spore time, when not taking care of my III 
doughter, keeping^ house, writing and teoching her at home, with occosibnct.stints in 
the store when needed, writing letters* By this time, we hod decided to moke the dolls 












In pairs* The women expressed It this woy, "These women get lonesome without the 
menl" We sold quite a lot of our dolls in pairs* We also made some little lapel dolls 
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and sonti^al ifia.vroman found that their skills were better adopl^^to mdklni^ the »nall 

' / * ' 

dolU, while others preferred the midcHersized dolls ond still otheri did better with the 

dolls, that. were firora twelve to sl;deeti inches long* The women were encouraged 
to moricetithelr dells. In. nearby towns when tfiey could but they comptofried lhat'they . 
didnH. make rs. much.os when I bought thent and sold them for theet* It wUs dlffh;ult fbr 
them,to understand the profit system an. . 1 was not tdking any commission so they got 
more'r' 

About this time, I read about the Notlonoi Hobby Sf^ which would soon be 
held in Los Angeles; Some of us. took the first dolls that were so poorly mode end 
worked them over end with much rdsearch, we made costumes of the Indians of the 
Soidhwe^. out of the dolls* To our surprise, we won a first prisse* I olio encouroged 
the lodlesuto.exhibit their work in the, Novoho Tribal Fair*. One of my K mer students 
had mode a very beoutiful beaded, crocheted doily for me os o Christmas gift and I 
persuaded her to enter it In the state foir* We took several prizes at the Novoho 
Tribal Foir where Mory took o first prize on her doily* We continued to sell to the 
Cliflon Cofeterios* incidentoiiy, during the depression, Clifton put up a sign, "Alt 
you con eot for what you. can poy,^or, poy nothing at all if you don't have it*” 
Businessmen told him he would soon go broke but somehow he prospered* It was 
pathetic to see people put only a few pennies 6n the counter but it Was token with 
a smile and they were told to come bock again whcsv they were hungry* Then besides 
helping sell the dblU the Clifton employees helped us get another wonderful gift to our 
public.Schooi at Goriddo ond for KInlicHee School also* It Was o fine library, but 
that is. another story* . 






By rills Hsn«^ the (Mlflicikeffs wm turning out very professloncil looklitg cblls^ 
Due to my teoching duties at Oanodc Public School and a little totet the fotof Ittneis 
of our only daughter, t had to discontinue the doll moking pro|0ct» However, the 
pfo{ect had accompliriied Its pufpme because the ladles were now troinOd and whenev«Hr 
they needed quick money, they could moke a pair of dpils and sell them at the Arts and 
Crofts Shop ot Window Rock or In nearby towns* Indfcm beliefs sometimes hpVe pn 
effect on prefects* For Instonce, one of our "educated*' girls who had been Ori reloca- 
tion with her husband, ond returned to the reservation, wanted to moke sprste dolls so 
she could have some money of her own* She was expecting o child and Its orrlvol wos 
Imminent* She missed the meeting so when I saw her shortly afterwwd, 1 OSked her if 
she had been ill* N* H* replied, "No, the medicine mon told me not to come because 
when I make the baby on the inside, and t make a baby on the outside, 1 "'ght make 
something wrong* Then the boby on the Inside might be made wrong too* So I hove tP 
woltt" 

I found thot I had to point the faces on alt the dolls because as one lady ex^ 
plained it, "When you put the face on, you might give the doll a spirit which could 
be harmful to the one who puts It on*" I have since found thot most Indians prefer not 
lo put faces on dolls* 

Three summers ago I ortended the Town ond Country Conference for the women 
of Arizona at the University of Arizona at Tucson* Here I met mony wonderful women 
of oil roees and oil walks of life* We hod the opportunity to toke qulckio courses In 
arts Olid crafts, hamemcklng, credit operation, ond money manogement and one which 
wos worth c gfeot deal to mony of us wos "Law for Arizona' Women*" I wos especially 
interested In meeting the mony Indion lodie» here*. I come home determined that the 
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woifwn tn my coramunlfy should liavo the liiany atvonto^ offe«0 if beloriglhd to o 



r» 9 ulariy organized Home Molcer^ Club spombhid 6y the U*'S.'l)ej5c»ttt»nt'’ of AgHcuh’ 
lure and the University of Arizono Extension Division* So d^n^ I called the ladles 
together and explained tlhe odvontoges of being o ihember of to dffth 
I also told them about ths many fine Indian women I'hdd^riiet cit the foto'end Cdui^ 
Confermce* The Home Economist from our area (which included Fort ^fltoce/ 
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Arlsona)f Mrs. Graclo Lincoln, was on hand to gltothe lodies mOdh more ex^rr 
Information than I .could* She Is o wondeitully helpful and grdc!tos Wfscxmsih Indian 
loe^ from fort Defiance, Arizona# She helped lis elect officers cutd “attended dll our 
meetings* Thirty women were present, and the number vdtled from tfme td flriife dej^^^^ 
ing on the weather, transportatito and poydo^i, but we uiudlly had good attendance* 
We decid^ to meet at the new cl^ter house oiid at Klhlichee Schdbl port of 

.J..' •-* f. ! ! ’ ■'• •• * ■ -i- .j s',- . 

the time so that vtoose who lived over Tn that directioh cbiild'hd^e the chahce to ’ 
attend* The mothers brought the children and I never saw such a ‘well^bOhoved group 

.’■•.•■‘I ■. V'- , >■?, : - «. . : . - - . {, 

of children. The older girls did everything their mbthem did tod leoi^d along with 



them* 



Our program Includled in^ructltooT arid scenic or comic md^tbs* Mn* Lincoln 



S' »*r 



showed us how tOi cun the proiectcr* She deitond^irdted tbdil ahd Care for d 
sewing machine* She demonstrated how to nibke usefut gomieiifr from the numerous 
boxes of closing sent to us from friends dll over the United Stotei* the child who 
modeled the smart pah of stacks ^iddis out of a woman's skirt by Mrs* Uhcoth was 
SO happy to have them presented to her to wear instead of the ragged, faded sklit she 




was wearing. 



W«^Kdd. btan.co«IdwInga «ultflyijiiww» Piidfind!y 



tUId, **Klnn4Mf Cboi^ittiM, for, tb« wuno of our Homo Mdl;or'8 C|i^# Tfio loiitof 
pcnrt of thooiamowc^ ftciwo from ^of>^ 

Evervbo;^ oofoyod our Thoftk^glvlofl mjvi# oitd fho rofrodj^ntl W pvwt mw 

* ' •».<?* • ' V ^ V « ^ »v /I 

they en{Qy^,the ChrSshiMS Pc^nt Woriodipp md Ae p0y* fftodo oH WnA of 

• ^ > ..r ' ^ ^ or 

Chrlsliiras deoorqtiqm,out of aluminum pM^ which con easily Ih> cut with sctfs^« 









We mode felt-slf^ fi«m.?il??vqted fell hots such as coin pass^, cdtn brsjceleti, and 
fiowor heodhondi« JEvefyone mode Iwo roir three things MA Included stiiffed 
for the toddlers* Old s|lk hose makes. the finest washable stuffing there Is for such toys 
and we get an obundonce from various orgonUotlons* As one lady e}(pressed If, ^'Every 
meetii^ Is ft^Uk^ o portyIV 

Most of the^ community took part In the Easter egg hunt as all members brought 
loti of herd boiled eggs* Some of them d^ed them in the phopter house kitchen w^le 

* V * * ** * » • \ ^ ^ 'It **,’•<- k-* ' » * r * * 

Indoor games went on until the wind died down* Then the hunt was called and rules 
eimlalned* The llttfe tots would hunt for ten minutesi they would be followed by the 

* * - ^ • • *. » . *1. I ' ♦ * , ' * 

seven to ten groups, then the teenage group and fln^li/ the adulH Eggs hod been 
hidden In .diffeirent sections which were opened up one by one os the hunt progressed. 

*• - ' • .1 • 1 ,,. - , ^ 

The ody|ts were just ^ enelted on their fir^ Eeeter hunt os the little folks* 

When June of 1962 arrived, we wonted to send our officers to the Town and 
Country Conference* Since our club has no dues, hence no treosury, we talked to 

* , ri« 1 * 

our.tribol. delegate, Mr* SofiMel Billison, and he sold he thought it would be a good 

Idea for the community chapter organization to give some money to help finance the 

*> » 

« 

women's stay at the conference which on^nted to about $16 per woman* But he had 
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r., ; , / '• ‘ " *r’^’ '*' ‘ ' 

not rtckonod with the fl^t fisted chapter officers who reh^ l9.9ltye the wometi 






» ’ll ‘ 

\* t* 



Vi , •*'« 






**money for a vacation trip*" The ladles were qult^ downcoit MutH l reminded tfiem 
that they had o skill or two up their sleeves* They w|nt to work dnd mode some 






■ i.- : >1 ... ;v 

Navaho dolls to Tinonce their trip, some to sell In Gdllup for leody cash oi^ tospe 






. ■ . '-i 



to sell In Tucson when they got there* Mrs* Llnooln provided transportation foi' d 
car load to Tucson* 









Two of them hod never been any further away from home than Gallup, New 

Mexico* They enjoyed living In the dormitory and eating gs much of the many 

^ *'** * • .*•** ^».*««** • 

different kinds of foods they sow and wonted In the cofeterld* 

• ' * * • » 

Our president, a lady of pronounced artistic pblllty, surprised m all by 
winning the coveted prize In flower orrangement with Iw *^De^ FonH^, ” mode 
of whot many might consider weeds* This same lody hos present^ me wl^h sevsral 
gifts of dolls which I tr^ure os collector's Items olong with other gifts I ^al! men- 
tion later* « The dolls include a jolly fat Santa Claus with mohair beard and fiorid- 
mode boots, complete with a pack containing a candy bor* It was made of <f discorded 
child's snow suit* Another originol doll Is an Easter bunny cori^lete with hond woven 
straw basket made of a woman's discarded hat* For years at Christmas, she pr^epU me 
with o finely woven Navaho blonkeH-one has a fut red Santa complete with mohair 
whiskers on both sides of the rug* The' following year, she made a Christmas tree corn- 
plete with lighted candles, decorations, and gifts woven on the rug tree* She 

■ . . . ' . . ^ 5 ' • > V*.'. V* ‘ * r • 

"apologized" becouse she could not get the • letters tMMerry Chrlstmos"^,WYen right 
on both sides* This year the New Year belts odom my precious rugs with a "Hoppy 
New Year" caption* Love and rare friendship ore behind these gifts* . 



.1 V 



Our officers had planned to return to the Conference again this June but the 
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.4 mHi qljono of.pvr |ln<^. conimunity JdodMS pravantad them Irom mddrt^ the flip. 

We ore oU plonnlig 90 to Town ond Country Con^rence next year. 

. . .pw ,plub isr Inoctlvei during this summer because SO mony of our Novoho 
<lomiUes,(QQve up on the mountoin to take their sheep up for better groxing* We Wifi 
b^^.our meetings .ogoin on Sotur^-once-o^month schedule this foil, i feel'l hove 

ejf V ^ 



iMore to o^ec to the ladles of, my community vcllecrbeini^ ih this dosS ond hearing 



,ejKpei;|t pommon;ty workers teli 



of their. big worthwhile accomplishments. 



. ItU . Eyoluotion 

,Our small ^achievements of our Kihlichee Chopterbttel hove brou^t the 
women .^ ovr comr^^ closer together. WO i^ave teamed to oppreciotO one 

.another^ cjdlifies cniKl^icMevements. We appreciate one onaHier as humOn beings and 
..dieor.frlendb^ We , keep in close touch with letters and cards while wd'Ore absent one 
.from onoriier. No motter whot.type of work we do, we ore "sisters Order our skins"; 
we hove. so much to give, one. another. Personally, my life is much li^hcjr than' !t could 
hpye even been If my Novohe neighbors had not shored port of their lives with me and 
given me;the opportunity to shore port of mine with them. No metier where we cire, 

.we hove so muci^ 19 gain from, one another ohd to give one onoth^^: and $d little tiime 
to^flo it in .that we shouldn't waste time bickering over 'the color of our skins. After 
,al|, we,^as Individuals,: had nothing to do. with this port of our mokeup in the' fii^ 

. ploce. Our world, whether it is on InOion re'iervdtion. or elsewhere, is our community. 
We nwke pur living there, and we owe the community o debt to moke St d better place 
by sharing our abilities. ta moke our community a neighbcriy place. 
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A STUDY OF A WAN FOR mMO?\HO A NAVAHO INDUSTOY 

The following It o hypothetical development of a lieed fitted to the Novoho* 

^ * ' » 

A, ' *> ’ 

Oenero! Comldero^^om; 



t ..V 



*#* ' *^ . 



‘i 



In developing needh for the Novahes that ore within the range of one's power# 
one might at first feel like one who is buying a Christmas present for a person who has 



I / ' f -J V ^ * A * 1- ' 



everything* The tr|be bjllds power tines# drills walls# builds chapter houses# transmits 



‘tv ; 



* A • 



television# and clothes the children* The 3* L A* iMlIchi roads# and schools the 
chlirhen* The Public Health Service gives medical services from crodleboard to old 









. I' 



* > * « 



age* 



Also the noture of Navaho living prevents the consideration of types of develop- 

, I* • ‘ . ■ • • * . ' * 

' c ' » ^ • » iti.> » * ' ; ' • < < ♦ 

ment needed In Pueblo living. Flies can fly for enough to carry disease from hogon 
clutter to hoggn clutter. Children live too for opart hom mott recreational prajectt. 

, • ' i • • » e* * . i I > • ; ' I . . 

Wells are too deep and customers too few for pirojects to provide running water to'ait# 
Yet there is apparent a great need on the Novoho teervotlon. Per copito 
Income Is only a froction of the national overage. Even with the greet stock reduction 
program# the land Is grazed beyond desirable limits ond the stock returns fo* the few 
with stock permits are low. Many hove no stock at all . ULliIieniptoy ment llt'^generat 






< » 



and some form of relief Is the standard way of making a living. 

Coupled with general unemployment is the general Increase demonds of modem 

m * . 

**• . »tl.r ■ *• >< t*; 

living that ore fost ber;oming standord for the Navaho. Trucb must be bought end 
maintained. Radios ore a must. Often the family will buy tliese articles and find that 
the relief cheek will not keep them In repair. With the coming of electricity, a host 
of appliances ore needed; plus paying the electric bill to keep them going. The Navaho 
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f$ mo^d 6n.d more looking, upon the trc^itiooftl h^n wUh dizain. A 800^ ?* 



the modprn want. 



Due to modern rnedic.lne or^d medicql core, the death ro^ hgt gre<^l^. de^r^iierh 



hut thejte is little decrease In the birth rote. 



It con be thus seen that the greotest need of the Noyoho b jobs. Due to Ae 
lock of education and Mning, tkere are not ypry jobs oyailpbie, Modem 



industry has a surplus of this t)^ of hpip« 

Variovs effos^ in the past have been made to set the Nayoho VP business and 
thus provide jobs of their own. Most failed due to inexperience and the mistaken notion 
of clan relatives that now that q member hep struck it rich/ it is time to help him get 
rid of those riches, 

* . * • * • # «t 



Natural resources; 

What manufacturing is open to the Novaho? The arts and crafts rporket Is sqtu"* 
roted; the sawmill is developed to compacity. Due tp the jack of traippprtotion end 
general unskilled condition of the Noyahp worker, manufacturers are not attracted: to 
the reservation. The reservation Nayoho is lost in competition with other -Iwnskilled 
workers in more favorable locations. 

Natural resources which the Noyoho Reservotlqn has thpt ore favorable to 
developing ore the only hope. Untapped minerals ore cooi, fiags*’9ne, some copper 
and iron, clay apd sand. These mi^t be exploited if the market chppges. The present 



tribal policy might also moke their exploitation difficult. 

Another resource |s the pinon crop. The eleonir^g and processing of these for 
market should be done on the reservation. There Is also some prospect of pinon pitch 

' . . * ^ ' * * ' . ... \ . r 



processingi 



A cannery was recommended for Many Forms, When the new {nrlQciHon pro* 
jech get underway, some processing plants might be Instalted depending on the type 
of form crops. 

Another possible Industry Is the scourljng and Spinning of wool. If Is this possi- 
bility that wilt be discussed In the rest of this article, 

I 

Wool Production 

The sheep Industry In Arizona and on the reservation has been |ust holding Its 
own. There hos been little over all loss or gain in total amount of sheep sold or the 
wool clip In the lost twenty years. In general, it con be said that there has been a 
general loss of buying power per fleece in recent years. While there is a downword 
trend In the wool industry, the total loss Is not greet. There have been some big cuts 
in production In grazing reduction programs on some yeors but the tendency Is for the 
size of flocks to creep bock unless checked. Now the Navohos ore producing about a 
million pounds of wool a yeor, Cottle raising might repioce some sheep In the fylwre 
If beef prices vdse. 

The market for wool hos been declining in recent yeors due to synthetic fiber 
competition. Yet, try os they will, so far none of the synthetic fibers hove all of the 
desirable qualities of wool. Today much clothing Is a mixture of fibers. 

Due to freokish freight rotes, there would not bg ot the present tlm6^ any great 
odvantage in scouring wool on the reservation compored with shipping It direct to Boston 
unsecured. Furthermore, any advantage that the Novoho might hove In wages would be 
counteracted by the lock of experience of the Navaho help and the monogement diffi- 
culties Inherent in o new industry. 
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with the growing textile industry of the West, the Novohos mlfiht eoslty 
develop a market which w.'xild hove a big freight advantage over a round trip to 
Boston* Western ChemtcoU would also use up the lanolin if it were properly prepored 
for market* On the whole, however, all that could be expected Is |obi for Novahos-* 
not fortunes* 

Another factor to consider is the physical resources needed to scour wool, 
traditionally, o lot of water is needed to scour wool* Formerly, scouring plants in 
the Host dumped refuse In the streams as they felt like it. Recent developments in pro* 
venting stream pofution has stopped all this. New methods now coll for settling tanftt, 
etc., ond reusing the water. 

Recent reseorches hove found that ony of several solvents con be used to remove 
the lonolin from the wool. Most of these solvents con be used over ond over. 

After the lanolin is removed, there still remains the dried sweat called suet on 
the wool • This is easily washed out with water. This could be drained onto the desert 
or perhaps better still, due to its fertilizer qualities, it could be dumped into the irriga- 
tion water. Thus the formers would gain fertilizer and water would be ovoitoble for 
washing. Some difficulty might be onticipoted from the farmers but this should be token 
core of from the start. Demonstration plots would show the odv^ontoges of wetter con- 
taining .ruet« 

After scouring, the wool should be corded and spun. Due to the extremely high 
cost of equipment, only wool for locol consumption should be carded at first. The 
general wool market wonts well graded and sorted wool for their own spinning. Also 

much wool is now mixed with Orion, etc*, to the specifications of each cloth order. 
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Such would be (or. beyond the. meon* of,a.smotl.i(|)dv|lry> 

As for dyeing,, smoIliloU of dyed wool, in o.smdl.ronge of.co'ois for loeol con- 
sumptloR would poy» The number, of eolois needed for rug moking ore few. The proper 
dyeing, of each color, is on ort in itself. While the proper, method of getting tat dyes 
for o few colors could be foitly eosily loomed opd would supply the local market, the 
proper dyeing of o large range of colors on de.mo.nd require on expert who is not ouoil- 
oble omong the Novahos. As we ore pcimority interested, in Novolro employment ond, 
founding of o small company, the hiring of non-Novoho would be o wc^ of moiiey at 

the start. Another factor is the lack of woter for rinslna^ys^wopl. The waste from 
dyeing 1 $ useless » 

Another important factor in puitfgg In g v^ooi preceding plant is the probability 
of starting a chain reactioho The textile industry in wool Is built of small processors* 
Should there be o local source of good wool yarn available^ there would be a possibility 

of starting several plants to carry on from there* 

While the total clip Is now about 1,000,000 pounds on the ^’eservoHon, there |s 
ample wool available in the neighboring states. All of this is now shipped to Boston* 
Should it be mode available in the scoured and semi-processed form, the Novahos 
might 4pearheod a large industry development* 
implementing :the Project 

To whom should one plan to the oppeol to start such a. project? 'niere we several 
factors to consider* 

Should it be o community project? The project differs from a recreation grounds 

project in That this :is to be a permonent job * 
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Were !Ho be o communUy project, we could cmticipote the fottowlng tioubte. 



Beeouse ^here ore so many unemployed, many from the turroutkiidfl ofeC would wont o 
job* The Navaho clan setup is such that a clan member would be obltged to Intercede 
to get o fellow clansman o job* If more were hired than were needed the project vrould 
fall from Its own weight* Also there would likely be bickering between groups for 
evoiloble jobs* Still another factor likely to develop on a long^tenn Oliiin^s li that 



what is everylxidy's business is nobody's business and tne business Wwld foil from mSs** 



manogement* 

It would perhaps n#SSiT v9 Srwue VrMMjt and build around, a family group* While 
true that restridkig the project to o family group would not give employment to olf^ 
diere just are not jobs for all and any removing of any unemployment helps the community 
at large*. There would also be less competition for any other jobs that turn up it 

Another factor is thot work stondords terid to vary from group to group* By 
building on o well-chosen group, one could choose a group that would be more likely 
to succeed* Furthermore,, o family that hod proven credit' integrity would be the most 
likely to raise credit to finance such o project* 

As for finance, there would be a need of approximately $30,000 worth of equip- 
ment*. There is o lot of. good used equipment for sale listed in the frade magazine which 
could no doubt be bought for much less* The textile trade magazines stote that it is 
often cheaper costwise to rent equipment* There ore two or three manufacturers thot 
have rental plans* 

The starting, group could first form o partnership but a for better plan ws^d 
be to incorporate* The costs of incorporotion ore about $800, most of which are 
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lowytr fees* If would be worth while to ask the trifaol lowyert to do the work* 

The approooh for such o project might be to first select o family group that 
shows promise of being copoble of developing the project* Mentioning of the pro*^ 
ject end explaining its ramifications to those who mi^t be interested would be the 

- ‘ ^ ■ ... />*J .. ' "'i ' . I * ■ ...i ^ ‘ 

• « , 

next step* Then the next step would have them write and otherwise start negoti^ions* 

• / / * ! • * •* , t 1 » *' * ' ’ * * ‘ 

• »• * > • f ,, t • *; * 

All old requested should be given but let them make the final negotiations* They 



should be encouroged bur also loiu ihut » is !cng hard drag ahead* False hopes 

,1 V .***■ < i** •> 4 * ' . t ' ’ ^ ‘ t * ’ 4 ' - : * 4 • ' . • ' ♦ 

* «**•'«. •••)'* »'« '* ^ ». «. • / ■#..* '*»#»• u * * »< 

• I* * 

would wreck the project in the ^nd* 



Irene Curley 



A HVPOTHEtlCAL NUitSERY SCHOOL 
IN A NAVAHO community 

by 

Irene Curley 



Whdt is a nursery sctiooil' Wlio are the childieh diid wliat Is ^ prdsram offered 
there? Why ore there hulseiy scHodls? 

A It s serving the needs of fwo^ three, fdiii’t end five ” 

yeor-*old children by offering them eiiperiehco adopted to ^didt Is hdw known about the 
growth needi of these age levels, it shares with parents the respbesibiilty for promoting 
sound ^owth in 0 H^rlod wheit growth Is rapid and important. 
location cgidf^tysiaol needs 

The proposed locotlon of the nursery school Is four miles north of the present new 
Window Rock hvUsiV^' development. This Is located tor enough awoy from traffic to 
ovoid the noise and donors connected With It. 

Outdoor pidv space 

At least 75 square feet p^r child ahould be allowed for outdoor ptdy Space. 

For example, for twenty children there should be a minimum of j,5Ci0^t(fUare feet; The 
most desirable playground will provide both sunshine aiid shdde. It will be well drained 
and free from dampness. A section of the concrete walk Is desirable for use of wheef 
foyi. 

The fixed equipment (e. g., the sandbox, wooden steps, rdnij^, climidng ond 
swifiging apparatus) should be spaced so that various activities cah be coiTied on 




ilmukaneouily 4n s^pocote .units vrlthin q large .open ploy fpaea. 

4ndoor Ploy^Spoce 

Indoor ploy space should provide facUlHes forploy, oatingi fleepins# of 
wrops^ tdilet and vnsHing, isotofion, kifeAsHt storage, and ofRce.. Rooms should be 
lighted and ventilated* Window area should be oppioximotely 20 per cent of the floor 
space* Window ,vent!!<itors must beproVided.for at leost two windows, preferobiy with 
cross .ventilotlon in.ail rooms vdiere chll<ken eat, sleep, or pl.<y* In the playroom, 
.there should be.30 to 40 square feet open .cupboord obouti2'inche$ deep for toy storage. 
5ieeping>rgci«fi<» 

.A seporate.room is desirable. for .sleeping.so that cots do not’ have to be token up 
..and down each d^y* The oots end bedding Should be individuolly marked and kept 
;separote« 

When the cots oreJn ploce>for jleeping, there shwld be. two feet of space on 
oil sides* 

One lorge room will be .used for pli^ing:i»MlibaH^ Folding tobies with be 
needed so they .con be put away when not.in use and use.floor space fpr ploy* 

Bathroom 

♦ 

the bathroom should be lorge enough so that one. teacher ond. three or four 
children con move about freely* Both toilets and lovotories. should be of proper hefghr 
and Size sathat they ore reached easily by the children* 

I solaHon 

There must' be o small space within the nursery, school where a sick child con 
DO sepororod coi^leleiy ffoiii the groups 
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Teacher ’Qtwllf tcaHoii 

theieocher d^lirable Is one that is Well fVothed Ih the nuiiWry school imd 
child ^Wldpmeht fleidse A teacher's undentohdlhg 90 ^ t^’oiid the hnbwteiii^ of 
children In (^hetoU She must Be sehsliive to each child th d jg^oup dhd take tn account 
their nee^ and qualities. The teacher shoyid not push children Into tfctivities 
iecuming skllU for vdiich there is no reddihess; 

the icdi but not least to be mentioned iS: the tedch'eV should hove a ^did^h 
knowledge of the community dnd its cultural vdlui^; 

The gcmmunity 

The tommunity I propose to use is Window itocfc, ^Tch is the cd)|>ltoi of the 
Ndvdho. Under Window llock community, I Will include Fort Oefionce and Red idke; 
these cdmmunittes have many wbfiking mothers at the pre^ht time and in the future, 
this will incredse ds more business moves in. A gddd nursery S'chbol is in gredt demand 



now; 



tubo City> Koyentd, and Shiprock are other excellent locations for a nursery 
school, these communities have more non*English speaking c^iildreii and have a . 



gredter tourist dttraction. 

TdUrlst..drdpln. 

the fburisi drop In v/ould give the i4dvah6 children an early opportunity to 
associate with non-Novoho children. This eorly dssocidtion would more oir less compel 
the Ndvoho bhildireh to express their thoughts cmd needs In English. 



Th» Effects of o Navgh® Nuttery School 
ChHdr«n; 

1 • A good nursery school woutd meld children Info o changing Novaho 

* 

society without domoge to their cultural vdlues and personalities* 

2« It will prepore the children for d change of environment owqr frani 

home, 

3, It will brooden their scope from o secluded life* 

4, It will develop self»suffielency, 

5« Prepare children for the first grade: 

d, A Ndvdlio Is automatically retarded dne year because the Hrst 
year of school is a beginner's program where he teams primarily 
English, 

b, if d Ndvoho could pick up this beginner's English at the age of 
five in d nursery school, it would altovv him to ovoid one year 
retardation. 



Parents: 

Im Relieve parents to accept jobs; this wlii increase Income per family and 
raise their standards of living, 

2, Slowly gives porents a transference of knowledge as to what their children 
ore expected to leam In a regular elementary school, 

3, Slowly the uneducated parents will learn the socially oecepted habits 
from teacher*cK!ld relotionshlp by ' vl^igg^ by working closely In 
conjunction with the nursery school. 
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4« f^jrents team tho res|^mtbil|^ pertqinjjrig to schoojl • 

5* Keop^ parents worry free; that th® children are In skilled hands ai^ not 
with some unroli^hlef irresponsible bqbysi^er. 

Gives mother ti^ fc? cor^rmunlty betterment and per^nal ioterwti. 

7« Gives empioyment t? 5he vtery poor; soniie parents ore top poor to pay 

• f 

nurrory school fees— these parents con pay In work» 

Conclusion 

True, a nursery schppi Is for the pre-school children, fjut it not function 
pde(|uate|y yfltl^ the parents opd the community^ A nursery Is for the porj^ts too so 
for os It con help them rear their dhlldren ond meet the varied family sltuotlopst It's 
for ^ coiianMpIty t^ since ^otever helps the fomily in a community is of service to 
thot cpmmi^ty« Py these services the community becomes o better piece to live* 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 



by 



Rex Linville 



fcoMMOKirtY omio?tkm 



A suimria^ df prtn^pW bf cblninuhity dBvalopmtnt ond hoW iiiby bt 
aps>flbd to b inioir Nbvbhb cbrnnuinity fcy a prihclpoi^boc^ cit ibs^ib 6th§r yrark# 
biitgf^ to 

^li^fniiato a d sniair cdriintuhily iddotad on o dirt ro^ 18 mlloi' fbuth of 
kdpdntS; Jn ^6 of tfio Ndvdtb Ir^dn Reien^ottbn. It of Hid ti^ 

of Aie ttbdk Mm, of Od dfovotibn of aj^xifnotoiy 5,500 fdbf, Tfco community 11 
dhibtob on Q tbdd on^or ttdii ^ runs 6om Oi|bto fb Nimjf Fbrmi; At tiio proid^ 
ffiiio, tli^ toad, tlMugti not hoveled or povdcl, ft maintained by thb B*;ieQu of Midn 
Affdtrs, Oepdrime^ of Robdi, Is icept in fbirly gbsd being impoiidble 

only in a few spoli when if rdlni* this rood hds tieen iwed lor many before the' ckKmt 
of me^fibididd tronqporldii^^ bebduse of the dbuntoce df wcder dn3 dldrib tii^ 






At tl^ pfi^^ time, Chlldhinbeto it otgonlzed fb the "chcij^” Ibm. lie 
ph^tbdi fobilMet of tbe eoiAkilfy conilst of d chc^bif hduie end wMhodie, b 
^tter , hirb tf^bg |)biis ohd o Moiiarend Mlmibn* 

the Itolier tbiibdlf (i o bureau of ihdton ^dlirt dc^ sdhobf. it ft sMfod d 
r, b ted^t, b obbk, ond d but ciriver* It ft iMlntbln^ by Flont 
Mcnbgemtbl peftonbbf' bt koyenfti* the enfotfibcnt Is dbbut 50 to bO pubili; ond 
grad(H louglhi bifo be^nhmn bhd Hftt* Children' enrolled In higher grodei cde‘ sent to 
Kcb^ld BodfcBhg Scfkmt of to olf-teiefvatfdii fbbilitftft* 

the older of tfto two trodibg poilii locoted df Chlf^iribeto ft ran bgir o ^Ite 
ftndly* the'neweronoV witch ft tfifee ybbft vi^ bbllf cmd ft 
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buffnessmon from Kayofita. 

the Nozorene Mission is the only non-Indlon religious facility at Chllchin- 
heto. It is stoifed by a white missionary and hU wife. The facflitiett include a church 



building and a manse. 

The coRTufumlty is spread oUt os is typical of Novahos. There ore no streets or 
organized planning of the town or village layout. In fact, this is not a villoge, but 
rather a busi ness center which serves the area. 

With the exception of the mi^onary family, one trader family, ondthe principal- 

» % ~ 
t 

teacher who ore whites, the entire community is composed of Novahos. 

My Impression of the "atmosphere" which permeates the community is that of the 
"traditional" Navaho culture wiin nivre than o little |edlousy and suspicion to contrl- 

bute to Q backworcb, bockvioodsTtype atmosphere^ Although there are places in District 

’ : * 

H that ore, in my opinion, considerably worse in this respect. 

The ecpnpmy is tradi^onal Novaho. Most of the people gre poor— by any stondords. 
Ttie people depend on sheep and goats for theif livelihood. Springs dot the area so there Is 
no wo|er shortage. However, there is very llltle agriculture. The land, in my opinion. Is 

4 

not Of well suited for agriculture os it is In other oreos of District ^8. Even so, there seems 

to be the lack of small gordens for subsistence such os one might find in Hop! or other 

% 

Indian oreos. Thus indicoting even one more bit of evidence pointing out the "strong" 
traditionahtype culture in this area. 

Wool sales and rug weaving are the primary sources of cosh Income* Arts end 
crohU receive very little attention. Althou^ there are coal deposits and probably oil 
In the Block Mesa, they Ore not yet developed and the Chllchinbeto people receive no 
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IncQiM from, these tesources. In eAer cnpeco ibf District % mqny work in uranium mines 

C J , , , ' ^ ' r I »• ' * • , * * 

or (Bt.the mill and bolster t^.ecQrwiifiy in this i^iner* The prospect of toMtlimi.does not 
s<^ top bright in.the At^re. of Chilphinbeto os It. does around Koyepta, Monument 
VpSidy,,.€fid the. new l^e Powell ^hore^ of the Son Juon River* Aside from the llve^ 
stock and the jiyestpckrboied.indus^f .fhe only other source of Income ayollahle to oil 
Novcihos (regardless of educpficm) Ini^ls area is.pinon picking. This^ however. Is o 
sec 9 QM, .|ob . 0^.0 good season ysuidly cpmes.only one© every two or three years* 

The ed.ucc^ional status ,©f the, .|^avohps in this area seems to be quite lew, probobly 
becouM> there ore. only o ye^,. yf|iy fewjpbs for those with education which would utilize 
any port of. the j^c^iori* 

Community; Development, and, the, NovflhoJribe 

The Chapter House, Proarom; The chairman of. the Novpho Tribal Council and 
the Deportment of C^inynify Services^ together with the several Community Services 
.Committees were authorized to develop programs to assist chapters end community centers 
^to. operate, utilize, and.mpintqin the facilities In 1957. Resolution CM 46-57# Tribal 
.Development .Prosrom, Pqrt Si, ;Cpmmynity Development, authorized construction and 
Operation of chapter housM .to qwpken .intere^ in community planning and activities 
among their own people* 

On August 6, 1959/ the Nayaho iTribol Council, by Resolution No* CAU 50-59, 

reorganized the Executive Branch of ^e .Novqho Tribe* In the orgonizotioo chart under 

< »» • * • 

the Public Services DWi**' ' a Community Development Deportment was established* 

The Novoho tribal buc«,. ^ fiscal year 1961 provided staffing for the following personnel: 

Department Hepd, Clerk-stenogrppher^ live Cormnunity Workers, and two Clerk-typists* 
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In previdiia the hu(^^t for this depdiftntent wc$ IncfiMlerf in the CoMMHinlty 
Servieli Departmer^. in 19^ there wo$ one Community Worker employed to eo?ry 

0 ^ ^e se^Icei to ifie various*, outiylho coMmuftltles and lost yeor this number was 

« * ♦ 

Inoreosed to five so edeh subdsency dreo could be served by d worker assigned to 
ciki^rs within these dreos* 

the Advlsoiry Committee recognized 85 bhopter orgonlZotlons os being cerfi* 
fled according to Resolution CJ 20-55 and these Were found eligible to receive grants 
for th4 consWuctlon of c^cpter hbusess Eleven ihdw choptets hove been certified since 
shot ddte« incre^ing the nurnber to 96* It Is the aim of the Community Development 
pepartmint to provide edch of the 96 chopter drgOnlzdtions with a community house 
^Ich vrlf! seive bs o local government building for 'the chapter orki provide facilities 
Tor eduodtibn, sdcidl, and recreotiohdl pn^oms for their peo()le. 

CommuHity centers dire helping to establish better communication between the 
tribor officers dnd the Ndi^hb people; they vserve'o coordinating fundtion for the 
ei^enslM ^ehts of vioridus governmental departments within subagencies; they ere 
cehteirs for' trolning 'and proctlclng'^ the elementary principles of citizenship; they 
house' the pedi!>le ^o om out prefect ^lons for Community improvement* 

toddy mdhy of the larger comr=Un!ties Ore taking dieir first step' toward ptonning the 
physicol d^eiopmdnt of their communities by securing the advice of recognized planners 
on the future layouts of small fowns and the employment potentials over a period Of 
twenty ymars or more* There still remolns much planning before the actual plons 
materialize, but these communities ore learning the fundamentals of sound orid resnpncr- 
hie pionbtng* Some of the communities iKot Ore to be planned In the future ore Tube City, 
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Fort P^aneo, ShIpiioeH, Tohotj:ht, Ncnraho, Chinie, K^enta, and Crewnpeint. 

The ConujiiMnily Development Deporlit^ has been placin 9 primary emphasis 
upon the c^aptM house construction pn^um which wHI evenhioll/ provide each orgord- 
zotlon with a new buildlnga There is much preliminary work to be accomplished More 

• »•* » * t% ' ,• »<• '**• ■* ^ •* ♦ ‘ t/ 

each structure ooti^lly authorized ffii cohstiyction* 

loch. dhiapljBr orgonizot.ion complete the following inform^im reldtive to 
their pcrticulpr location before affirmative action may be tc^en to proceed with pre- 
iheinpry wo^ end oc^al con^ctlon: 

I , Typje of chapter hou^ requested or^ cost 
2» pespription 
3* mUities to be provided 
4* Furnishings qnd equipmei^ to be provided 
5« Roqne to be provided 
6* Contmuni^ activities 
?4 Fopujqtion of eommynify 
8» Existing community facilities and utilities 
Average meeting ottendm 

10. Community plon to provide cost of operation and malntynonce 
lU jCommunity funds <wqilqbte 
12. Chitstondlng bills 



13* Signa^ll^ c^eement 

When the obove informotipn .has been fumidied and completed on the proper 
form, the chapter fleers of the requesting orgqnizqtion sign the agreement* The 
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ogrtMiehl ft‘to*'a|sum9 full respomlbilSfy for costs of operation and malntenonco of the 
dMiptor hdUib M dif facUiflot theroln doscrllMd, and they further agree to abide by 



■* •# 

all pcffdei, procedures^ ond sfondords relating to the chopter program adopted by the 
hiliMcdib Trt C<^dil* Each of these appll^lons Is considered and completed at a 

» .• . , - r'i-; .'i -v-A :u.- •■*• 

meeting or meetings ddlled by the president of the chopter, and In addition, Ihey cie 

' * ' ^ ^ % ' < # A* 

required to support their opplicdtion with individual signatures of not less than 100 adult 

■ . .. J ; , -5 . • ..-N 

j, , ♦ • . * A m‘* ' • . ^ 1 - 

members of the community to be served^ The new procedures outlined above were adopted 
by Resolution ACAP-dl-dO of Hie Advisory Committee ^ Hie Ncvoho Tribol ComtelL 

-■■u’ S.-:' • 

Eoidi oiopter selects one of several opproved architech^urol plans ond selects o 

site's6ltoh*d for Advisory Committee approval. There must be a developed source of 

• . . ■ * 

woter near the biiilding site, and it Is not to be piped in excess of 2,000 feet. Every 

•. 'i /: ' ' ' vA ' 

effort is mode Tb have these buildings located adjacent to schools, clinics, police sub- 
stations cr other service facilities in order that custodial attention may be provided by 
someone living nearby, 

» - . ' , ■ ... . * *c*. 

The con^^ion of these miildlns^ is done by force occount wllht the emp'oy- 
ment preference given Ic^'qii^ined worimrs, the iocol ovailoble labor Is rotated 

* ' - ; •* • *\ . • ' I-*/' V. 

every teii days to allow md^mum conk^ portlclpotlon, A formal dedication program 

< . V. t. ■ • ■ . -t--. ■. ■>> ■> ’ * S"-*' ' 

Is pimiiied by the reciptot ^munlties' upon completion. All buildings house on 
assdmbly room,' c^ference room, and kitchen while certain others mentoln sewing 
rooms^ restrabrn, ond ldundiy. 

An attempt Is being by the staff of the Community Developmsnt Depart* 

. , .. .. 

ment to hdve larger* better equ!|^^ community houses for meetings-rrecreatlonal 
and educational purposes, the Intbhf is tp awaken Intmest In community pfenning. 



I 

I' 



pvQvIdt o ploce whirii ^ocni schools ond ddult e<hicotloit leckl^’may doyofop tholf' 
progroms, . |6 provide o ^ter where ?Mlc Hedth penondisf rtioy cSdiKiucr ctfnia. 






end organize rweedtei^' fof youthiihd oSUIts; 



Some prindplM d^'cdmmunity^^^ es jpresj^deddurlnig'the l?6^symmer 

session ol Arizonei Stole Onlversl^ of Tenipe In l£ S44, Coimminit^^'&^elopment In « 

Indlon Eduoollon/ whlcn'i^ld contr Yo successful community' ^ In on 

|r.Ji , .1 

tndion situation*. 



Definition; Pirooew tb credo conditions fbr this •wfidelcofrimunlty with the 

j 'f 

communities adiVrp^li^pQt and with ' comrtwritty: iiitHdlSfe; ‘* : 

•Hlbhsiff Ai Roe^li Jr* > 



.1:? ?• 






As you reld liie cJ)Qve deflhl^^ notice the unddrnadid wbrds« 'The^ are the 
keys to »i^:ess In conimunlty development* Fo^urd usubif^'^cOr wheie one or more 
of these underscored oreos ore Ignored. 



t > ♦ » ' 

Cools:' 






Of the three basic opprddehes or d^bcHvW: ' 

Specife Cont^ : ' such « O' Wotd bulldli^'fbr recrootion^ o 

sewer line, on Irrlgdibh 'ditbh'/ etc;', in dher word# 000 osped of the 

. • 

community# 

onnerdt Content; " su(d ds reltii^ the edico- 

tlociol level of ‘ 4 e peojfiile, copliig'with^d fd^hlfb' problem d lome othdr 
broad general cliohge’in cbmi^ ' 

Approach^ suid d||dti^^ the cotemity usedtd the Idea of * 






using imity, their own leodi^^s^ to mdfee their voice hbard 

105' 







when.they wqnf help, gettinp.the to do fhlhjgilo^ 






ond fake action rather .than , wolf fpg for.dthexs to come lii' dhd do if tor 
them, or wotbo y^t, not .eyen:be,ln9.abl6.to e)(priiirii»elr d^iiret in'idh 



r 



orticulote manner but rgther beips.diippsed to unor||^]fzed;^ss(i^ 

. - ..‘i. : v'.^tw- ‘ -i. •, • * • 



an 




no 



' . 1 • . r w 



idea of o wc^ to overcome of change the situation ond p^iirhdps^ vtbnt of 
oil, being opotbetfc to t|m e)^st|ng situations and suttoOfidi^ Vdil^ ore 
undesiro^e. The process qpprpoch is. considered the be^, thbus^ pr^^ 
used the least* 

PROCESS, riw f|n*.vwfd, a key^wprd, io eur definlHon is tte imsT irt^Milwit 



,s\ ^ 

,4^ 4tt • 



goal of the community development* All pther goals should be subbirdindte to thii 

'T .i • jf» ‘ \ . ' 

major premise* Keeping In mind os ouf primary goai, .we shdir^ bn tb other prlh- 
ciples and ^loractertstics of community development which will be helpful for a 

i * 



.*4 * « ♦ '« 



f t , t 



successful program* 

c.;^^ ■ " 

Characteristics of Community Deyelopment , 

i* Change • in pec^e^ oftity^i liv^ V!j[aysof thinking, in thelf ph)bieal 
surroundings, income, healthy v etc^:.. , 

2« Tension * in order to. affect change, th^e must be dis00r>teritment Ond 

, * • ' » , • * 

' o 

tension* 

3* This tensico must be/educed.Pf qlleylated* . 






Beatty*s List for Cducationol and ^ooiol Change- . 






'•% ‘ i 






‘ 4 l f* 



l« Acce^ peopled :^iref^,re^qt^^ , 
2* Change must be ii^itlotqd by the pepple* 
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\ ^ 

be reod/ to acciif»l^ ehen 0 e» 

.4* Need for chonge must be recognised by ct forge poi^ion of the people. 

•$* rCbonge cannot be superficiol. 

: 4 * ImpQiKible to change one part of the cotfure without changing other parts 
of; the .culture. 

.?• Jducalion is not nMirely llterocy. Acodemic learning Is ndt ertou^« 
Educative jnust accept the importcince 6 f "hond'' 1 earhing and vocdHoiidl 
'training. 

8 « Cteoioilstration alone Is tiot enou^. 

. Essentkdsffor Change 

1 . ;lflitiated by the people. 

.2. Acceptonce. 

.3* Community isireod^.. 

Majorfty;desire change^ 

:5a iNot O'luperficiai Ohonga. 

Four General iFrlndpies: 

I ■ $rnm m mn m m mM fi 1 . 1 ii n 

Dr. Hatch hos jdwraloped lour general prlncipies which ares 
Ja ieom toflve iheir way. 

2 , Must be on improvenent. 

3« Choice remains with the people. 

4« Fortleipotion. 

The first principle • Leom to live their woy . will be reiterated throughout 
this section. It cannot be stressed too much os on importont function of anyone 
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ottemptSns to tn^a^ tn €ommunifry deya!opmant« 

% « 

. Whfltwer’the immediotd and long rcmge goals ore, they muifr bo on Impfoyo* 

. 1 ^ 7 .. 

went, hot onty in the «y« hf on outsi<ie agent otteiiH>Hng to inie^ "wnielhiiv” Into 
, o commvnlty/ dr trying to bring obowt a chonge^ but must otso be HiougHt of os "bettor” 
or an imi^tovOment by fhoiKt vvhoi will be affected by the change* 

The choice wnwlnt with the people b «elf explanotofy. Even thweh m out» 
sider ejects soilno'g^h^fcdl rtructiire. It will be termed o failure If those fpr wlm the 
structure wos ihlorideil do 'hot choose to use It* 

. . Participotto Is another essenHal ingredient in community deveh^ment. This 






meom jgdrtlcJtHdlmi by as many os possIblOf ncO just a few or one hractl^ of a comnttjnltye 









Hotch% Principles of Procedure 

listening to Dr* and Mrs* Hatch spec^v to our class this summer, 1 f^l 
that these rules of ^cedure which bs hos shared with us ore some of the most valuable 
information that we con' take from the doss: 

• , ,•« «*)i*»** 

■ . K- Knowledge, oppreciotion, recognition of culture of the people* 

^ « * . , * *^ ' ’ * ^ ' >1 ^ ' 

' 2* Peopled owri ptbgram-^^they miist do the woek* 

3* Community orgonizdtion»^formed early* 

. ' • * ^ 

4* Systemdic recotding* 

5* Partlcl|kritlon open to the entire community* 

.6* Reaching to the* very pbor^; 

7* Comprehensive prb^am, not just health, or just one thing or troject* 






8* CoopetOtibn and coofdlhotion— all of the agencies, groups^ etc* 

9* Seif^dp; but' with inlfimcite, expert cpunsel* 

• loav--- 






tV. . U .y >• .'.if ;l t ^ 

10* Pittance €f iufficfent durdHeOf S« e* until thdy don*# ft mm* 

* 5 * , >» 

* 1 ♦ -r‘» V , V i ,♦ .> *t 

fU Full me of t«clinioal osiistonce* 

f ••M 5 "■ V , . ', . * ; . ' i, ?‘.j . •. , r. ■'*»' fe; \ 

i2« Frdodom * no policy to hinder the stoff in conyihp cut the peepIcY 

K'i 

f ■♦* 

pfocpctn* 

13« Simplicity *• i» e* Inexpensive methods# within the understondii)0 of the 



Hv* 



people. 



^ • f 



. . . 'f' •-. * * ' ^ , »i * ' X - 

* * •li'i 

14* Seek from the expert or help available* The people must learn to do this, 

< •* * i 

* •* . j^yu: . V/j vl?4 “' V ‘ ' 

IS* Speclol attention to teaching* 



15« Tralnino of leaders (and reolly all others)* 



jbtfter Firihclpids Reloted to Cbiwmuhltif Devel'oprtient; 

\ > > . ' * ^ 

“ - ' - ' ■ ‘ , . • ' ' t » * V ' ' \ - '7 

1 » Dikonlent must be focused into action* 

• - ^ »!#*. * * * 

2* D|$cpntent must be widely shored. 

. / /./s, ' 'w ;. ‘ I .♦ f- I ^ 

3. CoimeunSty development must involve leaders. 



-\4 



4. Community development must hove accepted pools and m^ho«k« 



■ • t ' 



5» Some of the activities should have emoHonol content. 

^ * c 

. t.- ^ j':. x*'.. --i,. . . .. 

6. *:()ommut)lfy (development should result in the strenptherifnp of the community. 






.. *' ^ 



7 » Develop effective I ines of communication • 

8. Community development ^uld be flexible. 

9. Community developm ' should proceed at a pace set by the community. 

10. Leaders should Besdiuploppd^lth strength and stability arid pre^ige In the 
community. 



Applleatten 

•K • * • *<• , , 

To Hid fsrfn^ipie Grid I tiis 16^^ 

s%iGQ«sful cGffifi(!^l^ ddvelGpa^nS^ I wduli got GG^uatiifed witf I tsoni css isuich 

m I oGald of fl&e culture, cu^ona,, end meres pf the people* I gr^ ^ i^eleGt time 

■ ' .-,'i ^ ' 

^emevdiol !;oowied 0 pbte qr«d versed ia the Novaho culture, ond 1 eiii olid dc^^nted 
with soine people in the communify* I. would attempt tc continue leMli^ more obout 
the Novdho culture end specificdlly dxHit C^h|lchlnbeto locdl hlstoiy* 

Thu todc potil[b!)t wquld be a bit eosler for me cd I oid '*bdt^ dOhne, " oi inflow 

* * * . . • ■ 1 ! *’% , "* s * • - « 

' . . * ‘ •' *«♦*** ■ 

to many of the people in.thU cpcrnnunlty*. However,. It would fake a cbni^lous effort bn 
my part to cbdSoue learnii^ arKl getting ocqualnted with dll the people* 

As prlncSpaMecK^r, ^re ^wild be certpln tasks that ore rec|ulred by Hte 
B* I* A* to do the primary job or reoion.for belnglhere, such os routine oilmlnilli^fbh 
and l^eton preparation, etc*, that would toke much of my time and os school I 

» I ’i,« 

would be obligated lo spend 40 hours per week on the job vdiid) would be prisnorily 

.h ■•'■■' •' ' 

academic* 

, n 

However, befae classes dtort, 1 would hove reoson to meef with pdrenU of 

pfo^Mctive enrollees and, other Interested. porllesv^ To occomplld^ ShU, I w^!d use ^wo 
• . 

techfil<|ues which hove proved useful In mony coses*. I would coll a (gating ond 1 

visit hogans* 

Since Chllchin^to is.olnody prgonl^.inlo a "chopter” end hos o nice chl^r 
house to meet in, 1 would contact the chopter president and ^ to speok of the ne:^ 
(Tioetlng and If It wos o^eedde with, the pmiden!,. I would It known to t!^ peo|^d 
thur I would be at the^ meotlr^ lo.ta|k obout thf .school* On the Hovdio Ress^dtloh, 
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liova ondl Qotttp fptiifidf Ilka wtWflre, ^ by ccByally a fow 

poopto^ most G? tba peopla wo^ldl know 1 was H oppeor ctf Sjio.cri^lpg* ;|bw 

Wsyld'eppo^« ^ < 

At She flik nieaH^tg, I weul<S It^rdduce mysalf^ tail 8atBth!n9 a? W 
bockgrodivSs generally curbos about people^. I >i^ould OMtlb@ tj^a scIimI 

program, try to an$^^'cisy <;piottlon$ cohcemln^ the $ohool.^d {MSt ii|aaoE:<^ly get 
l^er oequafnteifWitli people* 

D^e’lrig thft ^gktlng ocquoSnted” time, 'which ^uld ls^e ihfoe to four w|§[^, ^ 

3 would try to tlxe iip H<e community idd tty to fee whot oreosjrtaaded the mg^ vif^ ln 
them ohd^dr whdt or^ the pe^le wars .nest interested In* Aljio oMfIng thfs tto, I . 
would record somd initlol obseiv^om «^!ng both the v^ltten wi^d end d comera* .1 
would c^tl^ue' this focet throu’id^t 1h^ tl.n^ I spent In the corninMnlty* 

As I mentioned earlier In this r^^tort, Cb^'lchltibt^oolready .^ ^ 

U e/troding posts, mlssloh,’ 0 school, o chapter hf»»se, ond a rodeo graurtd* 

I would tc Ihltlolly work through the ^ool the dhopter orgunls^jlon, 

Idtcr ik^h$ cn ths mlastoa ®id ^.a’tirs^sis for daifalapmailto,! support, but ;2slng 
^nfeirtrtg Wi^ them from the ^S^'storf ocncamet g school octlvltlos ond for lnf<^o* 
tlon* 

On either the opening day of schodl# or o day later In the first, week, I mid 

hove on opan house for all the parents oiid Interested parties* . Purl^ this time, I would 

* , 

beoome b^er acc(Udidbdwlth'tha people;' 

By lha end (^if the third W@0k of school, I should hove hod thne enou^ to 
v-'hot the p^p!©, the moke up of the .^rnfminlty, mi io Thfe, 



m 



of eaune, te o ecnHnuIng ptoeess ond would not stop at any pcrtlculor tfmo or doslgn- 

* 

oteddote* 

To^€?( e^inmimSiy dsvelcpmsnt project, one toko soveral 8 esn 

' * ‘ .' '* * *'-'*.* ^ • 

teo thcd are:mewy ne^di In Cbllchinbeto^ but rethar tbcHfi pick out one ond soy^ 

*• i ! 

' « % I ^ 

"Here, there, we need thtel let's get to work on It right sw<y." I would seek 
expression of the community, for a felt need. If none prewjftted Itself, I could create 

one connected with the school . 

At the present tl^, the school goes only to the first grade, so some projects 
tueh os othletles might not he apropos, but dome sort of wmpetltlon could be leered, 

I. G. marble toyrnameitf, races, etc., in which the little folks could participate, ond 
yat foster support ^ the commuhl^. Ko^nto ond Dennehotso ore nearby communities 
end orremgements could ibplroode to compete with these schools and others. Soisw pro- 
blems could oris© such os needing uniforms, etc., in which community help Would be 

. • ’ * • w 

.needed. 

PerS^ the most Important part of community development is process . To facili- 
tate this process, i w^ld. start to work with the'existing chapter organlawtion. I would 
suggest that tl^y elect a stondfng committee to be called o “school committee" perhaps 
with the prlncipcl-tencher as a non-voting, ©K-offIcfo member. This committee would 
then serve cs the "go between" between the school ami the community and dso be the 

' organ by ,vdiich the community would express ltfc»5f concerning school mottess. Tn© 

' ^ < 

committee would give reports €it each chapter meeting about the school. This i/ouid 
merely 8^ the start. As other Items and/or pioblGns ot<^, committees could b© chosen 
to look into thes^ inntte^ end qIv© the people the tnfcrssiotlon, and some olternotlves, to 



h^lp iolv© Ih© problsm* Poihcips oftdf o doctiton fits boon rocchod by tho cftQpfor^ th© 
ccHDjTdSIdd would bd suloctod to toko tho responsibility of orponizln^ ctnd conyInQ out 
tho odmlnlstratlon of tho prc|oot« Tho school conunittoe would sorv© os on oxcnnplo for 
th^i other committees. 

There ore many, many projects which could be stimulated omong these people* 

As o community developer, I would choose to toko tho role of the stimulotcr, or the 
excite* I would not push and "pet** ideas which I thoac^t "^Issst" at ««in outside agent 
but (rather let the people choose their own projects at their own pace* However, through 
various methods, such os demonstrations* field trips foi cdults to see what others are doing, 
audio*visuol ai<&, and others, I would attempt to create feelings of general dlssotlsfdc** 
tion end firustrotion among the pecpie with specific things about which there was perhaps 
already a snKxll amount of dl^atisfaction, end then focus frustration into action on 
port of the people* 

To create o hypothetical situation and project ond show how It could possibly be 
handled, I would like to use this illustration: 

At the lost chopter meeting, a challenge wos given from the basketball teom at 
ICayenfa to the basketball players of Chilchinbvito* Some of the people were interested 
In meeting th^ii challenge but no focHIties were avoflobfe In Chllciilnbeto 
An interested Novrdio and I agreed to sponsor the teom* 

Team members help cut some poles on the mesa and we scrounge some wo:^ for 
0 backboard, hoop, and o boll or two* We work*. . together ond built a dirt court* Soon 
it roins and we can't practice before on imporiorit gome* W© lose the gome and talk 
about It at the next chapter meeting* Someone suggests that wo hove a concrete slab 




prsicllcoi ofi« ■ i&#nib6is of th© chopf^ ogjos-lhat llko o itfeo* So 

someofia mokes ot meilon Hiof fh© committee lock Into the, motte?., P^I^Ion Is 

' » ‘ * (f * ,. 

to u8© some of tke londoeor the- chapter home. Now the problem cf the cofwete cp^. 
Men with pickup trucks o^iee to hc^l sofiil ond^ gravel son^ other men. wlth^^f fruits 
ogree to help shovel and lood the trucks,* Others ogree to help mix the eonerete. We 
contact the B. .U O* In Kayento ond they offer to Icon us o cement mixer. the 
main problem Is money.for cement qnd concrete feinforcing wire. 

Some fund raising octivlly.ls plonmBd odd corried out but we ore still short of 
m^noy.. . B* L. .0# Is contacted and. they can give us a few bags of cenwnt and some old 
womv) wire fence to use for relnforclrig* Now oil Is ready. Two men In the community 
hove experience as cement finishers end .eyi^hjlng goes pretty well* 

However there Is still one problem left. .We need new benkets^ backboards^ 
end pmfs. We have pretty well exhm^ed the corniw^ty for fun<b for.^^^^ tjme Ajolng. 

The mission Is contacted. They make o pleo for ys tp their yarlp^ wpporting ci^ega- 

^ \ * 

lions. Two chiffchesin disfent states say ihcd they con ^Ip m. Tlw people ve fate- 
ful ond express their fhanks.to the churches with gifts pf o rug for each the two 
churches. 

In the obove situation, things moved ar^ solved themselves very ^oothjy. In 
“real life,” if would not be. easy. . But for ever/ problem, there is o wey, maybe more 
thon one, to solve It. It takes herd, persistent vi&k and a knowledge of foctoi^ which 
^tribute to successful community development to da a first rate job. 
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Evotuolicn 



In establishing criteria fer success otd evaluating the work done^ I feel thot 
two nta{or fsofois must be token Inta consIderoHon: 

U Does the prcceis continue after you ore gone? 

2« Was the pro]e^ of benefit to the people? 

If we can oniwer yes to these two questions, I term the development o success^ 
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HEALTH EDUCATION IN THE NAVAHO COMMUNITIK 



, * 



Weiter.^hyridy 



WlnstowAreo^fn Relation to OHier Areas and Sufci^divfeions 

The enffro Winslow Service Unit is within the state of Arlzonq* jt cavers these 
separate counties; a small portion cf Apache County along the eastern bor^^ 2t« Joljns 

• - ^ * * ’* * • ' / «f 

Is the cou^ seat; Novc^o County whose couniy •^ 5 It is Holbrpok; ^t Wlnsl^ 
is the Coconino County line which e)tfen<ii lnto .FIagirfa9# Its county 

> I w , m 

The whole Novaho Reservi^^Ion is divided Into eighteen Land 

* i'* #- * 

Districts* The Winslow Service Unit covers two of these districts: LMD Ot!.d LMP^» 
The Willow Service Unit Is of sections from two of 9ureou pf |o<iffon 

Affairs sub-ogencles; Tube City Sub-Aguncy on ihe west (LA^ ond ^e Fort Defiance 
Sub-Ag^cy on the east (LMD Tuba City ond Fp^ Defiance SubT^^.gpnclep hove their 



branch offl^ In f.eupp ond Holbrook* These branch offices hf>ye reprefpntetiyes of Lan^ 
Operations, Agriculture Extension Service, and ^elopatlon Service* 



Geography# Borders and Other Characteristics 

The Winslow Service Unit contolni opofoxlmoteiv 2*777 sauare miles of lend* 

It If located molnly between the Route 3 of the Niavcho Reservptlon cri, the. nojrth and 
U« Highway 66 on the south* On the west side of the area, the line begins o few. 
miles east of Block Falls ond connects west of the Hop! Reservatlofi bord^lln^* Thf line 

^ \ ^ ' . ' . . • . 4 * '* / * 

In the nr^th Is tl)ie Hopf Reservof i^ border* The line to the east beglrp a. few rj^les n^h 

* • l.'V, *.-*«*•»* 

line at Wl^ Ru!n^ Wash, northeast of Holbrook* 




The poputoHon U opproxlmolely 10 to 12 Moro than Half 

tbofd people aF9 ISvSns in the LMD 

Oeneioliy, the Wlnsiow ereo hoe a rough end bormn wostelond terrain eon- 
sitting of r^i^cs end fond* in the noflh of thfi ofeo, the fond fnov^ vf to hi^^ter elevo* 
tions whole some smoll trees ore found* The some thfog eccurc on the eastern pett (from 
White Cone east) where the rises to on orea which is coiverci with plnon pine end 
|uniper trees and becomes o grazing sHe firing the summer* In the central portion of 
the area (sound DUkon, fndltin Wells, and Sebo Dclkoi), there ore occasional oreoi 
with small shrubs and |unlper treesi but It Is better chorocterlzcd x block mountolns and 
hills and fough 

Along with these physicol choracterlstfcs which ore importont to the problems of 
travel, of locating Novoho fomllles, of feeding livestock, etc*, . Is Interesting to note 
that the Winslow area contains the fomous Pointed Deses** It runs completely ocrois the 
Wiitilow Service Unit* Many Irovelers are Impressed by thu beauty of the country which 
features colorful lo^ uis of earth and volcanic evidences* The Petrified Forest National 
Monument it near the Winslow Service Unit souh) of "U* S* Highwoy 66* 

Climale 

One will find the Winslow Service Unit quite worm in the summer with occasional 
wind and sanchtorms* During the winter, there I® reSotively little snow although In the 
higher elevations (toword the north, east, and somev^ot In the weet), there will be more 
roin and snow than in the lower cantrol oreo* The overage rainfall at leupp for a 
period of twenty yeon^ wm> o little over 6 Inches* year* Figures ore ovallc^ts 

most other locations In the W|nslow Service Unit* The estimated temperature in the 
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amfral section of Hvd Winslow Service Unit rentes from 20 decrees above zero In the 
winter to 100 d^ces in the summer* Some tower and higher te!!?penitures wll! occur 

occGsicnofty, ond tempefotuies will be sb^^^hot tower In th^ t'Jgher elevations toward 

the north* 

RockI^ Tromportotion 

Since the lend in this orea is very rough csid much of it is rerhs ond send, the 
roo^ are notably poor although there ore 5ome improvements mode recently In the 
Winslow Service Unit* The road from Flo^aff to Leupp is now completely pm^ 
highway* The WlnsIcw^Torevo road is now under construction and It is onticipoted to 
be completed In 1964* Another rood now under construction is o new rood between 

i 

Winslow ond leupp* The only paved rood sloee 19^A in Winslow Service Unit Is the 

Novciho Route 6 which alito Is now being widen and repaired* 

Three ma|or roach connect the Winslow Field Health Center with the Novoho 

Reservation* The first maior rood is the WInsL'W*Leupp rood which goes from Winslow 

to leupp and then goes north poking Toicnt Lake and finolly terminates at Oraibi on the 

Hop! Reservation whe; j It c^msecht wl^ Novoho Route 3* The second mo|t^ fc^d begins 

ju^ of Winslow on 66 end trovels north to Seba Dalkol and finally termln* 

otes near Torevo on the Reservation where If connects with Novoho Royfe 3* The 

third ma{or nc^th-south rood is poved since 19S6 which begins eost of Holbrodc^ rum* to 

3ita Hochee, then to WiiU«$ Cone, ond flnoHy connects v;Iih Novoho Route 3, southeast 

of Jeddito* Only one eost^wesl din groded c^d e^sts Inside the Winslow Service Unit* 

This road begins of lllo Hochee ond goes w@$t through Dllkon, peeing Sird Spfkgs, and 

then to leupp 4 F rofii Lstfpp ll runs west, passing £1 Fobo I’umping Stotte snd conneds 
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to U» $• Hlghw^ ^6 and Highway 89 n@ar Flogstoff* 

. ■ • ,n< .. . 

The majerliy of Navoho families do not hove adequate motor vehicle tronsporta* 
tion available, portlculorly the fomilies living in ^5* No public tromporfation h 

* * ' ^ ^ I 4 * 

■ , • « . «... ^ ^ I 1 , . * . 

avcsiioble* HoiSfe<^ jn^os wogons ore o common meons of tron^^^italt^ to trading posts, 

field health clinics, end even to the Winslow Indian Hocpitol* The most cofflnmmeom 
by which Novchos secure transpcrfotlon to trodlng po5ts, to towns, to field health clinics, 

' . ! \ ^ ^ » v». • . i . ’ . , ; 

‘ . $ f ^ * 

and to hoipitol is o combination of walking ond hitchhiking* From many commuiittfes, 
this means m full day or two days for travel to Winslow* 



Communications 

The commercial radio stations in Gallup, New Mexico, Holbrook, Winslow, ond 

* ' k »' r . * ’ ■ * ' » ? • * 

'* , '♦ * * 1 ** *».«' *' ♦! 

* » • • 

Flogitoff, ArUono, hove Navoho language broodccsts which Liing the commerclot odver* 

’ ^ ’ * ‘ •' •• ■ "'v-.jr.. .. ■ ' • 

tilings, news, trlbol reports, ond health infomiotion to the fomllies In the hogom on the 

k 

‘ ' 'I 

reservoiion* Approximately 20 per cent of the Novoho families hove bottery-operaied 

. * . ) * 

radios in their homes* 

!• 

Navoho Radio Programs; 

I o KGAK * Goilup, New Mexico, 1:30 FM to 6:00 FM, Monday through 
Saturdays 7:30 AM to 9:30 AM on Sundoy 
2* KDJI*» Holbrook, 6:00 AM to 6:30 AM, Mondoy through Saturday 

3* KINO ** Winslow, 6:00 AM to 7KK) AM, Monday through Saturdoy 

# • 

4* KCLS*^ Flagstaff, 5:30 AM to 6:30 AM, Monday through Sunday 

• . '.i 

The c^mmunki^ion focllltks ore ovallobly ol olmost every trailing post, school, 

* ^ » t 

^ ^ * * * m ^ ^ 

and inislon Sttraughout the Winslow Seiviee Unit. 
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Sconmnict 

Tha major s©yrc^ of income for the Novoho people in the Winslow Service 

Unit ore simlldir to those on the rest of the reservation (!• e«, the roif*n@ of livestock-- 

• * * • 

sheep ond ccittle In p^lculor)* In the towns odjocent to the reservation (Flosstoff# 
Winslow, Kof^Took, and Joseph City), many Novohos ore employed by SontO Fe Roll- 



rood, Sdntd Fe'lce Flant In Winslow, «f iiiJicn Affolrs, and U. $• Public Health 
Seivice. More than ^ NovoKos are employed ot the £1 Paso Pumping Stotion near 



teiipp, Arlasond * 

Although oKOct figures ore not oyolloble, some people estimate thet the general 
Inoarao level for the Novoho residents of the Winslow Service Unit is somewhot lower 
than might be found In other parts of the reservation* This would be *d to the very 
Sy desert’ conditions In the southern p&t of the area* 

In the Winslow Service Unit, there is a large summer migration of Novoho 
fomllles to work In the migrant farm labor stream, both south toward Hioenik and north 
towdrd Utah, Iddho, and Colorado. 

There arc ss^ Ncjvai'o fomllles working In the sowmlll at McNory, on the 
forms In the Snowfloke oreq, and some working for the ronchers in the southern orecs 
of Winslow* Winslow Field Heolth etoff hove e^erlenced great difficulties In finding 
people dnd maintaining clinics during the summer ond early In the foil because of these 



The Navahc People and their Living Conditions; 

Longuaggi; Approximately 86 per cent of the total population in the Winslow 

Service Unit do not undeistond Ertgllsh which has been a L:irrler to the proper flow of 
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communication between the non-lndlon personnel and the Novoho people* A fomple 
study of one community in this health service unit fburKi thot 59 fOi cent of the advlti 

hod no schooling* The overoge level for those odults who hod some schooling '.vas the 

/ 

sixth grade* 

Housing; The housing is grossly over crowded with on overage of seven persons 
per room* Over 90 per cent of the homes hove only one room and provide on overgge 
of less than 35 square feet per person of living area* Of these homes, 50 per cent or 
more ore earth-floored hogons* Electricity is almost non-existeLt in the Novoho-owned 
homes* Cooking and heotlng facilities in these homes consist of small stoves often mode 
from converted oil drums* Mechonicol or iced refrigeration is non-existent* Food pre- 
paration and storage facilities ore grossly inadequote* 

Domestic woter; Over 80 per cent of Navoho families have to haul their water 
hrom sources greater than one mile away from their homes* Most of these sources hove 
been developed and improved through Public Health Service and Novoho Tribe Shallow 
Wells and Spring Development Program in the Winslow Service Unit* The water con* 
sumption overages less than three gallons per person per doy* It wos reported thot many 
of the drilled wells in the southern and western portions of Winslow Service Unit ora 
highly mineralized and ore not acceptable os domestic sources* 

Waste disposal ; The garbage and refuse disposal facilities ore generally non- 
existent, According to a sample study of one community, three out of ten homes have 
privies, but not constructed well* The remainder must use the area around their homes* 



Schoolf 



The foflpwin 9 scb^l facEMties pre Iqceted In the Win$tow Seivice Unit: 

Enrollment 



l« leupp febjk Scfl^oQl 33 

2* Leupp Biding School (B« I* A.) |3S 

3# Dllkon Bpprdtng Schc»^ " 2S6 

4* Seba polkai Boarding^ School. ” 16t 

5» Indian Wells Communll^ School 27 

6« White Cone Comrpunity School ” 12$. 

7 % j6dditQCommunij()f School; “ 34 

8* Three bordertp!^.(perlpheral) ” 792 

dormitpries at Winslow, Holbrook,^ 
and Snowflake 

9. Holbrook Missipn 90 

10« Twin Bette Mission 22 

19624963 Total Enrollment - 2,379 

Welfares : 



Public Welfare ProgrcHns; Public ossiji^ance to Noyohos in the Winslow Service 
Unit is administrated by two county welfare, deportments, Nayoho and Coconino. The 
finoncing of these programs come from State and Federal, funds. 

The 3. I. A. Welfare provides general assistance to Indians who do not quolify 
for any of the Federal-State assistance.prpgrof^. 

Tribal Welfcyre Programs; The Novaho Tribal Welfare Service gives temporary, 
emergency assistance to memtm. of the tribe who ure In urgent need and who have n^ 



met the eligibility requirements of the .6, U A« ond State programs* 

The Novoho Tribe provides public works programs for the people that ore in 
need of 4)elp« This program provides temporary employmeiit. More them 2,000 peopb, 
young and old, have on opportunity to eom some money In this program every year sn 
Winslow Service Unit* The rate of poy ranges from $1 *25 * $2»5Q per hoim depending 
on the type of work assigned* 

The Tribe Idlso provides the following: 

I • Burnout assistance; Cush assistance . in coses of bumput of permonent home 
contdinlng personal belongings* 

2* Housing Assistance; Assistance for Improvement of housing in the form of 
building materials* 

3* Burial and transportation assistance: Cosh ossistonce !n the. amount of one 
half of minimum expenses may be provided In coses, of d^h outside Novoho 
country for. the purpose-of TetUfning the; deceased for burial • 

4* Health rehabilitation: Ci 5 Bhi assistance, for health rehobll Itotlon require- 

ments such os eyegio^es for, adults and children, hearing elds for/ adults 

« 

and oHildren, dental work for adults and children, wheelchairs end other 
health appliances, bayettes for newborns,. and emergenc ' core for children* 
5* Surplus commodities: Tribe distributes surplus commodities for the people 
who are on assistance and those with morgincil subsistence resources* Dis- 
tributlon is made .monthly through chapter houses* Over 1^000 families 
from this sdrvice iiiiit receive monthly supplies of surplus food* 

^iofking: TtSbe provides clothing for all Novoho school children on and 
off reservation schools* 
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Gcvemwental crggnSgoHen 

» 

Chopten: Afler thd Tribe was released from Fort Sumner, New Mexico, in 
1868, the people returned to their homeland quietly arid went into hidins In the moun** 
tain and desert regions. They were concentrating on rebuilding their homes, sheep, 
and horses for over half ci century, tlie development of a medium for effective communi* 

cotlon and contoct between tne mother (Federal Government) and the children (Novaho 

• • ' * , , 1 , • * ' 

people) remained o serious problem. In about 1927, a superintendent of Leupp Agency 
began the development of local community organizations which come to be known os 
chopteis. These were designed to bring the Novdho people together ot a local level 
where representatives of the government ogencies. In conjunction with returned No/eho 
students, could plon ond develop programs for livestock improvement, agricultural 
teehnicjues, educotion and other objectives of the odministrotion. 

Consequently, the chapter movement spreod rapidly throughout the reservation 

% 

but it came to a holt during the years of controversy over stock reduction and ronga 
contfol during the 1930'$. Actually, the chopter movement revived offer 1950, ond 
it has Readily goined strength until today there ore 96 secognized chapters locoted 
throughout Novoholand. 

There ore three diopters in Lond Monogement Districii ^5 and five chapters in 
bond Monogement District ^7. In eoch of these chapters, there cure three leoders known 
os chapter officers (chopter president, vice-president, and secretory)* They ore the 
local leaders ond deol with the local problems. They are elected fay the people in 
their chapters ond they serve four^yeor terms. 

Tribal Council; The col ’icil conilsti of seventy-four members elected every 
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four yeors populcnr voto using a pictorlol Ixittot* Each membra rdprosonts o goo- 
grophicol coreo of the rese^cfton Jcnown os a precinct* Theie ore 'hree eoimel! momboit 

• ^ ^ , • I 

In LMD ^5 ond four In LMD ^7, the council meets regutorty four times o year ond con- 
ducts special sessions when tribal affairs require* 

Grazing Cpmmitteet The grozing committees were estobllshed by the Tribal 
Council In 1953 for the purpose of controlling the gmzing regulations on the Navaho 
Reservation* They ore elected evefy four yeors in eoci) district* They are responsible 
for iiteepdlpplng, vocclnotions of sheep and cattle^ brondlngs^ livestock soles and 
purchases, and controlling grazing permits* They also act as peocemokers In cose a 
dispute f^etween some families Involving land or livestock* 

Chapter metf ings; Most of the chapters hold meetings every once a week and 
other.) hold their meetings os often os possible depending on tribal offolrs* 

District meetings; The district meeting is held once a month in every district 
for tire pivpose of gelling all the tribal council delegcites, chapter officers, and grazing 
committee members within the district to consider any major problems within the district, 
to get the council delegates moke their reports on the tribal activities, to develop 

' i ... . . ' 

. * ’ . . . • ' . • ' * 

better working relations between the chapters ond the various agencies within the dlt* 
triet, to assist the people who need help, and to Investigate any compiolnts or probfems 
in the services provided by the government agencies. State, County, and Tribe« 

Winsloiw field Health Centers 

Ui $• Public Hbollli $ervlceVsqtiponsibiiit|es foil into two categories: 

1 « Medical Core : Winslow hos a 35-bed hospital, constructed in 1938 ond Is 
now completely suited for modern medlcol core* Out-patient core is 



ovdllcibio flvo do/s o week tc tho NiivcJtot/ ond otbtf 

tfib«s Lvlng In frh© bordertowm. Sohird«sys and Sundoys are rwtved far 
omergenc/ ou^tKlHent card* More thon hdf of the beneficiary popuio* 
tion In our oreo receive medico! core at Winslovr* The daily out**fHStlenl 
lood averci^ 115 to 130 in the winter and dO to 80 In the summary There 
ore two physicions assigned in the hospital* 

2* Preventive Health Services: A field heoifh or preventive health progrom 



is corried out in the oreo with the present«bf: 

(o) 1 field medical office , in cheige of Field Health Services 

(b) 1 Fjblic Health nurse supervisor, for Winslow, Tuba City, and , 

* s * • * « 

Koyento Health Centers 

(c) 2 Public Health nurses 
1 lonitarion 

(e) 2 sonitorlon oides stationed at White Con& and Cornfield 

(0 I Educotiond Specloiist (Community Heolth) 

» ' 

(s) 1 community health educotion aide 

(h) 1 chouffeur*interpreter for each Public Heolth nurse 

^ 2 dental officers 

({) 2 dentol osslstonts 

Heoith Education Services 

The health education services are designed to Implement o program of healt^^ 

education of o high quolity for the Improvement of Indian health, and to intensify 

health educotlonal activities with the Indian people and their leoders ond with other 
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dlvlfiof! of Indion heotfh staff workers* 



Cenefoi Oblective^ In Heoith Education; |n the Division of Indion Healthy the prirv* 
atpol o|ji6ctives In health educotlon can be stated as follows: 

t • To assist In providing the Indian people ^ith understanding of the noturo 
of disease: the couses, the mode of spreod, ond tho ways Ir: which diseoie 
con be reduced and controlled* 

2« To Increase uidfesstandlng and use of oil ovoilable facilities for treotment 
and core of disease and disability* 

3* To Inwreose understanding and u^ of preventive meagre which ultimately 
will lessen the need for treatment and hpspitalizotion, thereby reducing the 
economic and human loss* 

4* To encourage and develop participation of the Indian people In making use 
of available facilities, and In acting upon individual, fomily, and com- 
munity health problems* 

5* To encourage the use of measures which will reduce accidents and occiden- 
tal deaths* 

6* To develop the process of joint planning between the Indion people and 
other citizens In the field of health* 

7* To contribute to the increased participation of both noturol ond designated 
leoders among the Indian people In the solution of heolth problems* 

8* To aid In the coo*‘dinotion of all community facilities for health educotlon, 
both Indian ond non-Indian, including especiolly the school program* 
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9 . To develop In collabcrof ton with othesi concerned the edecotletwl 
moferials which will did in the educotlondl processed related to the im» 
provement of health, 

10. to develop continuous evaludtlon In order that the edueotlohcl efforts 
In health may be kept sharply focused on the problend os they change In 
degree and kind. 

Working with the iPeeple; Vbe community wosker ploys on Important role In health 
education through Individual and group contacts on the reservotion because person«to* 
person Is potentially more effective than contacts through the printed words or radio 
talk. Through conlacts, the community worker has a chance to get well acquainted 
with the people, the community, the living ccc^d^tiore, the attitude toward health 
services, and the need for health education, 
t« individual cottfocis: 

Most of the individuol contoch made usually ore with the chapter 
leaden to give or obtain information on the following: 

1 , Schedule of chapter meetings 

2, Tribal public works program 

Health related programs such os Shollow Wells and Spring Develop* 
ment. Individual home water storage, housing, welfare^ etc^ 

4, field heoith clinids, nursing conferences, eye end eor clinics, etc, 
5« LoccHon of Individual or family hogan or comp, 

2, Group contocts: 

The community worker Is In contoct with the people frequently thrpMgh 
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su^ events cn health clinfei, nuirsing eonfercneesi eur^^lus comino^ di»» 
tributlons, squaw deneesi etc*# whete he gets cm ot^portuhlty ta give Infer* 
motion end advice In regard to health sorvicis# personal and fomtly probteim# 
woter development# environmental! home kmltotlon# iouid welfcare osilstonce* 
He olso oncourogei end assists teoders end health staff In getting the people 
to become Interested In chapter activities ond heolth. conferences by furnish* 
Ing films and health educatioiv ^materials* 

3. Novdho interpretotlbn Closst 

Ifi osiliting the hospital staff# community tt/brker has had On opportunity 
to conduct 0 Novaho Interpretation clots# o port of ln*servlce training pro^ 
gram for the Novaho employees In the Winslow Field Center* this doss was 
hebl QRoe a week for a period of sIk months* 

The aim wos to brboden the knowledge of our Novaho employees to thot 
they may become not only better Interpreters but to understand the vrords 
they de iRtarpretirig so that the patients con understand clearly* Unfor* 
tunotely# this program was discontinued because of the staff s!K4rtagi% 

4; School Workshops: 

During the summer months# the field ond bospM stoff pcvtlclpofed In 
school health workshops for dormitory instructional aides arid teochem for 
health supervision* 

5* Chapter Meetings: 

The chapter officer are responsible for conducting meetings ^n their 
chapters ot leost three times a mondi which provide on opportunity for the 
community worker to participate In three or four meetings a month. CW(H)^ 

\io 
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participations hoVo primarily been those of interpreting to the eommunlt^^ 
the iHiblie Health Service's programs, tho health problems of primoiry 
importance in the area, and maliUaining liaison and provides minimum 
services In the communities* 

6* Community Organization: 

An ottempt to orgonize Sand Springs Community wos made fn 1961 by 
Winslow community worker (heohii)* Sand Springs is located obout 77 miles 
north of Winslow and it is commonly referred to os "bad lands" which meons 
that it is cri$s*crossed with many dry washes, gullies, and send hills* It 
Is one of the most isolated areas* The total population of this community is 
approscimutely 200 adults and children living in about 34 hogans* Because of 
the extremely poor condition of the range In this area, sheep end othm' live- 
stock. do not contribute a great deal to the wealth of this community^ the 
mojbr source of income appears to be from seasonal cu^d migratory labor done 
off the reservation by the people* 

In about 1958, I become acquainted with this community through the 
school, field clinics, ond home visits with thelfyUIc Health nurses* I te^^rned 
that this comnuinity has no leader* This community Is under Tolonl Lake 
chapter, but the community had not been oble to porticipote In the chopter 
meeting s at Tolanl Lake because it was too for for them* At that time, 
there was only one person who woplmpplbyed ot the school thot hod a truck; 
but he charged for too much for the use of his truck so he was no help* 
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In tho they novor hed much dieiicd t6 elect o rfwjder officer ^ 
CjOuncU delegoto for thii community becctuie moit of the people hove no 
way of portiefpotlrp; In the tribal election* 

In tolkln^ . i with the families, I became acquainted with the 
key people who . interested In hovtn^ a community meeting once or 
month*. They felt that they are entitled to hear what Is happening In the 
tribal heodquorteis In Window kock, in the chapter. In the district* 

In 1959 the Tribal Public Works and Shallow Wells end Spring De^opment 
progrann caused on excitement because the^ efftted on opportunity for every* 
one In the chopters to earn some money- Sands Springs Community did not get 
thli opportunity until . ohout two years Ibter* 

in 19(61, community, worker assisted the people, at their requ^, with 
establishing monthly community meetings for o period of six months involvings 
I *. Advance schedule of monthly meeting for six monthi 
2«. Set up a committee who will participate In the chapter meeting at 
ToionHoke ot leost once a month 
3* . Notify the chapter leaders to attend these meetings 
. 4* Invite guest speakers***tdbal delegates from other areas 
5* To select potential leoders to take over offer six months as commiunlty 
leoders 

When the school ot Sand Springs was closed, the old school building was trOni* 
fened to the community ol.thetr request through the chairman, No^oho Tribal Council* 
This buildli^ is now for meetings, field heolth cllhlet, and church services. Throggh 
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(Bpmmunfty effbrt^ a fprtng wot dovolcpodi by If* S* l^ubtlc H^cilth Servlet loeoted bbou^ 
o mile oi^e ^mmunfty« The 3prln9 vrot ptpeid down to the homes* Eleven homes 
Ih^o iviming water* The kitchen sinks ot^ stand will Sm (Ustrlbeted to these people 
emnetime this summer^ Mort of the people now lake port In the Public Works and Wotw 
Development programs* 

AudlO"Vlsuql Services; The audicrvisual aids probably ore the most effect!ve 
instrumenfs In getting the needed Information across tp the people* In using these 
moterlols, we hove been able to king to the people In their hogom, the health foots so 
that they might cqme to know and understand something obout their own health, the 
hiMilth of their families, ond their community* 

CpmmurJty worker has an orated prp^om for film showing and other moterlols 
os posters, booklets, pamphlets, etc*, for staff, hospito! patients r schools, and commulilty 

if the fi|m Is found suitable for Rowing to the ISovoho gro^, the film Is run two 
or three times In order to become familiar with what Is sold and the Important points mode 
in the plcti^e; then It is trqmloted Into the Nqvqho language on tope recorder* When 
showing the films to the Novcho audience, the projector and recorder con be run together 
so that the picture Is explained In the Novuho Iqriguqge* Th!s hos been working very weft 
and It Is In great demand by the Navj;d)o people* We hove on pld generator which Is In* 
stalled In the back of the plck*up truck moklng It possible to show films In the bogonsi 
schooli# and squow dances^ 

The radio stotlpn fn Winslow hos been helping continually which has been o key 

fcM:lQf In getting the Information to the people* It enable us to tell the people the 

imiportqnt btoHh events ond tribal activities* 
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EDUCATION AT ROCK POINT 
by 

Albert KukulskI 

introduction 

Tne CdHowihg penoitol e>q3etl6nco took ploee while In the employment of the 
Burecni of Indian Affoirs during the yeors of 1949 through 1956* 

Rock Point Is situoted In the central port of the Navoho Reservat!on« The heed* 
quorteti for this school Is Chinie, Arizona. The school Is In a remote port of the reser-^ 
votlon and traveling to and from this school was a tremendous horddilp during adverse 
weather. The nearest hard surface roads were os follows: Shiprock, New Mexico, 76 
miles to the northeast; St. Mlehoels, Arizona, about HO miles to the southeast; ond 
Tuba City, Arizona, ISO miles to the southwest. 

TYPE OF OPERATION 

Rock Point was o one«teocher community boording schcK)l In 1949. It Was cciir 
struetod during the thirties ond the exterior was mode of native red sandstone. The 
community supplied much of the manpower to construct this school; however, !! was pcid 
labor. The original plan was os o day school and the buildings were conslNru^fed for this 
type of uperoticn. This plan fdllod because the Novohoi do tot live In communities. They 
live great distances opart and It was not possible to operate c bus. As I mentioned earlier, 
the roods were very primitive and using buses on this type of rood limply did not work. 

The but drivers hod to contend with mud In wet weather and sand In dry weather. 
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Tbo NdvcJM ptopld wGfo not too onthustosttc dbcut oducotlon tn Hio thlrHot^ 

■j 

10 tr^^ln9 to round up the children each morning to ottend school on o doy ottondonco 
holts hindered the education plon* The Burecni of Indlcn Affdin decided to chonge the 
day school Into o boording schooL The physical set up of the bulldlin^ remoined the 
some except moil of the clossroom spoce wo% devoted to dormitories* Rock Point wot 
orIgtnidIV huilt to facilitate three clossrooms* The remainder of the buildings conlolned 
the following rooms: dining room, kitchen, clinic room, restrooms, shower and loufidry 
foom, cool house, gooroge ond power house combinotlon* Under the one*teo^er boording 
school operotlon, the physicol plant was Ideal* One classroom was octuolly mod os a 
classroom, one classroom was used for the girls* dormitory, one clossroom was used for 
the boys* dormitory, ond the clinic room was used os a ploy room* The moin building 

CvniMined the fnentloned rooms plus the dining room, restrooms, and ctlnle room* This 

✓ 

meant that In hod weather, the chltdren did not hove to teove the main building to 
follow a regular school doy* 

ARRIVING AT THE SCHOOl 

My wife odd I were to report to Rock Point In late August of 1949* We mode 
several attempts to reach Ro^ Point but we were unssccessful * The osroyos or washes 
were flowing due to much rolnfoll in the mountains* After nearly a week of deloys, we 
finally mancrged to reach Rock Point* 

The school plant was In fairly good condition* I hod but one other person on the 
staff* This person wos the cook* Her husbond hod been operating the woter pump and 
light plont on o free gratis deal. Since class would begin in a couple of weeks, I hod to 
recruit some Novoho people to fill the dormitory positions, get the bulld''ngs reody for 
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idwol utdf enroll help itudonh onrolled In the off“reiorvoHon prooroni/ (jt^ 

lettlod In our oportment, and o hundred other |obi vdiloh came up» The weolher wai 
hst» the school ond hou»o were hot (we had on eld wood and coai**bumln0 cook stove In 
our kitchen) and I wos about ready to look for greener postures* My wife and I decided 
to go to the trading post and Introduce ourselves to the trader* Our first Impression of 
h'rti was not good but that soon i aded for he ond his wife become very dear blends of 
ours* Their help In school and personal matters made Rock Point a heaven In many woys • 

There was onother branch of the Bureau represented at Rock Point. A Navohoi, 
Paul Tsosle# was working for Extemlon Service. He was very cooperative and helped us 
mony times. 

The people were not receptive to i^ucatlon In this community. On the opening 
day of schoolf I had one student from this community attend school • I solicited help 
from Poul Tsosse and Mr. Witt (the trader) and the eouhcllmon from the community. I 
found out that 4he people thought very little of the councilman and simply elected him 
because no one els© would toke the job. Poul told mo that the people of the community 
figured that the school would be closed If they did not send their children to school. 

I managed to fill the school with children from the community of Sweetwoter 
which was about 18 miles oway. No Bureau school existed here. As o matter of fact, 
there wainH any kind of a school In this community. A mission had been In this Sweet- 
water area and with their help, I managed to get thirty-five students for Rode Point. 

One Year Completed; The first year elapsed quickly. The administration from 
Chinie was making plans to expand the school to a two-teacher operation. The thought 
of trying to pull between sixty and seventy children from this community was frustrating. 
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i realizedl we wciuSd hovo to ^t tho people on our We wou 'd hove to •etS 

our progrom to th^«. Thet# people v.^rA vod and. one vvoutd hove fo timo ilowiy* 

They enloyod joking ond loushlng end we tried to win them this we^« 

* . . . ' 

On the toit doy of school, we hod o community de^ vdiieh Included o meol for 

oil the community. This served a two^fold purpose. It helped public relations and gave 

» •• 

the teo^r 0 chance to speak to all the porents obout the goofs of the sihoof program. 
The other deshrobte feature was that the parents would be there to take children homo. 

Use of fhe School the Community: Since Rock Point a coiimiunlty school, 
m encouraged the parents to use the school facilities. This Included the shower roomie 
laundry ond sewing room. We asked ttiem to visit the sbhool, the dossreom progrom and 

otfW school functions. We mode many visits to hogdns and e)ip!alned the purpose of 

• *. • •** • '•*^*.* ■* 

educotlbn. We tried to k^ our relationship frlendiy and oongenlol. Tills was not 

always possible. Alcohol was a serious problem. Ppilce help was clmoid non**exlstent. 

* ‘ .***■. * •* * ^ ' **'*'*?,* 

We would not tdlerdte drunks on the school grounds and at times physical force hod to 

* . ** * ‘ . ' *, ' . \ 

be used to Induce the drunks to leave. 

»* 

Mr. Witt, niy wife, and I ottended some of the ceremcniaj dances, weddings, 
and other soblol gatherings In the community. We tried to speak some Novaho and th^ 
€n[oyed our poor attempts to use their Icmguage. We helped In Instance of sickness In 

the commuhlty. We wrote letters for the parents to their chtldiren off reservation. We 

/ 

» . *- * •• • 

Interpreted the letters they received from their chllrkren, welfare, ond the bureau of 

Indian Affairs. We worked closely with the Public Hecdth nurse and the welfore office 
on easel where surgery was required on cMi<ken In ond out of school. We delivered 

f 

mony sod messages pertolnlng to death of their IbMil ones. In short, we did get to know 
many of the people and felt we had a plood In fhe community. 



, I 

Uoklng feck s The six yem wen( quickly* The Bureau of Indlon Affatn 
received more money for the Novaho cbd tho school became Icurger and better equlp(^* 

We were able to hire more help to improve our Instructional progrom not only In the 

. . ^ ^ * 

cicssrodms but In the dormitories ond dining room programs* V/e got thithr l^bt. phvtt 

♦ • ^ m * • 

which gave us ower twenty**fbur hours o day* We were able to*use tape recorders# pro^ 
jectors# power equipment Iii the laundry# kitchen# maintenance# and other departments* 
With dependable electric power# o weekly movie program woi established* The 
chil^^en were thrlUed with this oddltlose* Some people from the cofi^nlty were avid 
movie Tons and would attend the weekly movie regardless of ther weather conditlans* 

With the help of some of the young men from the community# we built o boieboll 
diamond with a back stop* We organized a boseboll team and ployed several of the 
surrounding couimunlties* Round Rock was our nearest neighbor and we had many Inter** 
esH'ng gcnnes with Hiem* 

EXPANSION 

There was some folk cf a new school at Rock Pditiliduring our lost couple of yean 

- . . . . . ^ * ■ * 

there* I did not shout this Information to the community* I hod been told on many occo* 

slons by experienced people« on the No'/aho not to get excited over proposed expansion* 
This seemed to work In spurb# for one month It would be o reolity ond the next month the 
money would be cdionneled for onother project* 

The Rock Point community did change comlderobiy during our $iK*yeor stoy* A 
new councilmon was elected and although he spoke no English# he was for educotlon of 
his people* He was o gr^ asset to the school ond community* 
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MOVING ON 



« 

Loovlng Hits community wcs ^ory difficult* The people cavid hot uhderstond 
our reoions for Ieavin9« We felf thot we hod stayed long enough, that hew blood wos 
needed, and thot we needed o new challenge* We hod the feeling that the gross was 
greener on the other side of the hill* 

As we look bock now, we certainty would hove stayed longer at ii&bk Point 



if we hod to make the choice agoin. 




by 



Albert KukulskI 





COA/iMUNITY BOARDiNG SCHOOL AT OENEHOTSO 

by 

Albert KukuhkI 



IntredocHen ; 

Af^er spending a year sf Lukachukai and six years at Rock Pointi we moved on 
to o larger school, U was Denehotso* This school is about 28 miles northwest of Rock 
Point* It, too, is an isolated area of the Navaho Reservation* The subagency head* 
quorters is Tubo City, Arizono* This school Is 103 miles from Tuba City* 

Type of School; 

This school was similar to Rock Point in construction except it was larger* It 
contolned five classrooms, kitchen and dining room, two dormitories, powerhouse, 
several warehouses, and an assortment of living quarters* The school plant needed 
much repair; however, I did not get a chance to implement any changes prior to the 
starting of school* We arrived on a Thursday evening. I had to be in Tuba City the 
next day for a stoff meeting* School started on the following Tuesday* 

Our enrollment wos set at 165 students* This was the first problem I encountered* 
In the post years, many of the students attending Denehotso came from the Koyenta area* 

A one-teocher school existed at Kayento prior to this year* In the fall of 1955, Koyenta 
opened on eighteen*teacher boarding school* This was the »ame year I went to Denehotso* 
Needless to say, it was very difficult to get our required enrollment for Denehotso* We 
were able to enroll about 150 students that year* 
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Ccwmun^fy Spirit; 

ThQ conun&nity of Denehot^o dfd nothcfve.tho.cloiiQ^^ foNto 
Many of the .families were livi^ Inihe C(i!n VaU pi;eo.\wffcln9|ln.th0 .vrao^ 

The people Involved In this type of.wcik yere mere Irt roateclql things oyer 

projects* They occepted -the .school yv!ith a matter of fact attitude* 

A large shanty town sp^M^O the Cain Valley Mine* Prinking became 
very prominent and some rough .times resulted from It * Many of the ,Navehos had trucks 
and several bod accidents oecurrad..due to drjnking* ,A bad situotion existed ot the mine 



and ot Denehotso p^per* The school was about o quarter of c mile from the trading post* 
Many , members of the community ;,came to the trading po*t on pay day and got drunk and 
caused trouble* Some of these drunks would come to the school and frighten the school 



children* 

e* 



S chool Program; 

The schaol program at Denehotso was a good one* We storted that first year with 
some excellent teachers* The people came to visit their children but did not use the 
school facilities* They seemed to feel that the school wos primarily for their children* 

I don't believe that the community was os well organized os Rock Point* The people did 
not shore the closeness* These people had more money and seemed more seif sufficient* 
They didn't hove meetings os often as some of .the other communities* 

A weekly m:^vie wos the big attraction at the school* Many of the young men 
and women ottonded regulorly* 

I boliove that the larger the school, the less cqmmuni^ development cceurs 
'vhi^ is .spaced by the leader of the school # Operating q boarding school with ail it$ 
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probbms end penonnel change! take most ef the time of the administrator. Trying to 
keep the teacher positions filled, at Denehotso was a lorge problem. The sch^l housing 
was pooTf the roods were horrlblei> and the common everyday convenience such os 
water, lights, heat were often absent. The school wc|S locoted In an e^renwly san^f 

region of the reservation. . . 

An example depicting the difficulty In obtaining pe/sonnel for the school Is os 
follows: We had a vacancy In the clossroomt The Gallup Area Office hired a man 
from back East to fill the position. He stopped at Gallup and got Instructions on how 

r 

to reach Tuba City. He was to trovei west on Highway 66 until he reached Flagstaff. 

He was to proceed north on Highway 89 until he came to the Tuba City turnoff. We 
were alerted os to his coming and had his quarters ready. He didn't show up and every- 
one became concerned about Kim. We learned several days later that when he got to 
Winslow, o dust storm was blowing. He got so disgusted with the weather and surround- 
ing countryside that he turned around; and went beck home to the East. . 

Many teochers were attracted by the salaries but were not sincere in their efforts 
to help the Indian. These people did not lost very long. 

Four Years ot Denehotso: 

We stayed at Denehotso for four yeors. Our biggest problem was that of reaching 
our enrollment goal. The councilman ond oiher conrifTiuiiiiy leaders helped in many ways. 
They accompanied us on hogan visits, spoke well of the school program at their meetings. 
The community helped with many school projects involving labor. 

One spring the wind was particularly bad. The school's water tank was starting 
to lean because the wind was blowing away oil the dirt from the foundation. I made a 




wolic request and sent it through the proper channels but could not get dtiy action* t* 
th^n turned to the community and asked for help* They responded qutckl)^* With the 
old of a dump truck, much stone and cloy wos houled to the tonic dhd the tank was 

’ ' * ‘ 'J* . * 

righted and the foundotlcn reinforced. 

A group of children from Cclifoi^la were to visit our school durlgg the Eoster 
weekend. Each Novoho boy and girl were to have a white boy dr girl ds a componidhi 
It was agreed before to exchonge gifts Ijetween these two groups of children. The 
Novoho girls decided to make Novoho dolls for their componions. My wife urid^t^ook 
this project. We got help from many of the women from the community In the methods 
of making Indian dolls. Some of the men of the community got into tKe'act of making 

- • * ... I * 

miniature jev/elry for the dolls. When the project wos completedi the dolls were' 
beautiful. I would guess the value to be ot least $10 opiece dh the open market.' 



Incidentolly, the white girls from Californio were thrilled beyond words with their gifts. 

We had a weekly club program at the school for the students. My wife, onotlier 
teacher, and myself tought some of the boys and girls square doncing. This iiiformotion 
got to the community and some of the young people out of school expre^ed d desire to 
learn square doncing. Many of the school employees showed on inter^t in this tod; A 
squore dance program wos activated with good participation from the community dnd school 
personnel. We danced one night a week. 

Our work with the community in development projects were very limited. We were 

primarily Involved with educating the children. We invited the parents to >^stt the school, 

• ’ < . » * • 

observe iri the classrooms, dining room, and dormitories. We invited them to Christmas 

programs, Easter egg hunts, and other similar activities. We had a good working reld* 
tionship with the community. 
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THE PEOPLE ACCEPT US 




Patricia L. Kukulski 
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THE PEOPLE ACCEPT US 



by 

Patricia U Kiikalikl 

When we first went to Rock Point, the Novoho people d^ed His FgiIri Sxtensfbh 
Agent ( o Novoho i«an ) If they kept their children away from the schodi, would the hew 
white teachers go oway* This was not much encouragement for twd young Eastern 
teachers* Our love was great for the people and the land end we were not too easily 
discouraged* However, I must admit at this time there were many nights I cried arid 
cried for my own people and friends who loved and wanted me* 

We worked long and hard getting children In school* We filled the school very 
slowly the first year* The second year wasn't too much better* There were no trucdfit 
officers or police to help In such matters* You hod to convince the child that he should 
go to school* The porents left this decision to eoch arid every child* I om Sure rnost of 
us would not hoys oitended school as- regularly if we had not hod a faithful parent in* 
sisting on such* About spring of that year one of the Novoho dormitory matrons corne 
over to our apartment and said, "Al, I don't know how to tel! you this. I didn't believe 
it either but, there is definite proof from the children that your most' trusted Novaho man 
employee has raped a school girl." 

This man was not a native of this community but he had been so faithful to the 
school and was an excellent worker* His personality was of such a cheerful nature that 
he was quickly felt to be on excellent person to be with the school children* We were 
so completely surprised by this that we almost hesitated to act either way* 
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Al called hit superintendent and told him of the sftuotion. This men’s wife was 
the cook at the school. Stie w» detailed to sleep in the girl's dormitoi^ on Saturday 
night. Her husband knew thfo. Ho knew she had been sneaking out after Al was sound 

-jj , » . ’* :•*' r.- ;.v-. • • ‘••v • 

asleep. Ho then was going In and bothering the girls in our dormitory and especially 

% 

• • * i% • . , ’ ^ 5 it > * t ’ 

hod he acted in a completely unaccepted fashion toward this one girl. The superin- 
tendent toid Al exactly what he should do. A* followed instructions to a letter. The 
employee was given o letter telling him of the accusations. The girls told their stories 
one Of a lime and the stories were written down os they were told and then the girls 
signed these statements. 

The school officials put the employee on leave without pay and let him stay in 
his government quarters for two solid nrionths. During this time, he went from hogon to 
hogan telling stories to the Novaho people. At the end of this time, Al was Informed 
that the community was holding a trial and that it would be held in the school dining 
room. This employee’s wife prepared quite a “feed” so lots of people would come that 
day. (She had been told not to do this.) When this was reported^ Al was told to jUst 
let it go. 

Our school superintendent was the only B. 1. A. official who came to this 

, ^ • *' I - « - ^ ‘ 

meeting. The trader and his wife came “to stand by us in our hour of need.” However^ 

1 ^ 

they did not actually go to the trial but stayed in our quarters and kept our children. 
They felt it was wrong and the trader had never interfered with government policy or 
our school. He knew if he went to the meeting he would do just that. So he did not 
go in the room thot day. 
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We walked in our school diaino room and foced o “jury** of Novoho men. They 
were all the bootleggers end trouble makers of Rock Point* Not one of these men were 
fathers cl any of our school children. This was all thot cheered us on that bleak doy* 
The leoder of the “triol" wos not even from our community but from quite a way off* 

To our utter amazement, the facts were completely changed* Our superintendent stood 
once to speak end he was told to sit down* They sojd they would call on him if they 
wanted to hear from him* He sat down* He was not called on again* The girls were 
called in one ot a time and each in turn denied any knowledge of such o thing* We 
later loomed the cook had threatened them if (liey did not do this* Al was then colled 
on to tell the group his side of the story* We felt no change in the crowd* 

Our hearts were beating ever so fast* Here stood our years of hard work and all 
that we believed to be right, and yes, our very school system ond what we hod tried to 
teach the children, trembling at the very foundation* This surely was a value ' ' <tood 

between and wos recognized by us all— Indian and non-Indian* The crowd was tense 
and quiet* The clock seemed to stand still while we prayed for God to come even 
nearer and show these people that we were doing only what must be done for the good 
of their children* 

A small scared voice suddenly said, In Novoho, that what has been done here 

today is wrong* The voice said, “The principol speaks the truth* The Novaho cook and 

her husbond lie*“ The voice told the people that we loved their children and did only 

the things that were right for them* The people listened* Now, you could hear a pin 

drop on the floor* The voice was in the body of on^ of the school employees, but the 

words that came from that body must hove beeai truly been put there by God* It took 

much courage for this person to speak and stand alone on an unpopular side* 
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,. Al^er she Hnlshed, all the Novaho people wolhed qdioky froih Hiot room* From 
then pn. Rock Foint Community worked with u$« The schdb! tilled beyond bur hope. 



u.; 1 „ 



Another teacher hod to be hired and leverol more Navohb wivicbii* Mbny of the trouble 
mokers joined In and sent their chlldreii to school*. ' Several of them'beeeihe our 

. * • • » f 

% 

helpers In.thot community. 

* * ’ . / 

... 

Our trial ended ond never ogain ihe thirteen yeors we speriF ortiong the Novaho 
people did we have trouble with them In ony community*' We found ^Hebi to be very 



- . 
*»*• 









wonderful people with which one could live and work* 



AN iNTftODUCTtON TQTHE ENGLISH SPIKING WORLD 



by 

* t 

pQiricio U Kukulski. 



AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ENGLISH SPEAKINO WORiD 

by 

Potiricla UKukulski 



The Novaho child of Rock Point began his or her schooling at vorfous cgest It 
was our dream to got Hie people to send Hieif children to school ot the oge of six years* 
This was not oiwoys the cose* In fact/ few of tfie children during ourffirst years there 
were six years of age* Some of the beginners were thirteen and fourteen years old* 

1 have often found myself crying with the patents at the time of parting with 
their children for the school year* After our own children come to this point in their 
education and we sent them dwoy^ then we fully understood the impact of such a parting* 
After the Novaho found out we loved ttieir children, they did this with greater ease* 

All the chll^en who spoke no English were put in my room* The first few weeks 
of school were most difficult to teach them when I first began teoching Navahos* I 
generally naa no more ritun thirty " " Iped me guite 

all the cleaning of the clo^rooms, the carrying of the coal for the old stove, and 
numerous other little extra things* 

Learning to speok English seemed quite remote that first day of each school year* 
There were other more pressing problems* Most of the students had never slept In o bed, 
eaten food su^ os was served at school, walked on wooden floors, used a toilet or taken 



- s(^0uior. worn underclothes, worn regular dresses, and had had their hair cut (including 
many of our boys)* I could name so many strange and frightening things that faced the 
little Navahos* We faced each other literally, but two different worlds faced each other. 




I sovdral thlngs^ that might Interest them in tho room* I had 6f 

thair own people around tho room, <i sand table, cld^, *Ndvahb dolls, stuffed animals, 
colors, pencils, ond other thiri^ of interest Id them. But a sod heart idcognizes no 
comfort in those eoHy hours. Some chll^en sot quietly’ in their ‘kats, cthdss sobbed, 
and some cried, **Sht«moh,' SHi-moh, huccotl (My mother, my mother, cOriie here.) 

But I soon learned enough. iNovoho to speak to them d little and "assure thein dlt 'wos 

, . V ♦ > 

well. I practiced with them on some simple direction in English. One yeor a little 
boy by the name ofiitthah VyhibllittiySon came in my room, it was his first day 'jnd I 
decided to try to teoch them what “Stond up and sit down" tdfiiiht. 1 stood up and said,* 
"Stand up«". I sot down and said, "Sit down." ) repeated this severof Hmes. The 
children caught On cmd together we stood up and sot down several times. That is, ever/* 
one but Jonah Whiskey Son. He didn't move offer owhile. I asked him in KloVaho why 
he would not move. He burst forth with an answer that was spoken so quickly that I 
went to get the cook to help me understand what he was saying. He fold my interpreter 
that i should moke up my mind. Either we stand or we sit. He was tired of doing both. 
That was the end of that English lesson for that day. I Idughed so hard that the doy Is 
still fresh in my mind. 

It was not on!'/ cur job to teach but- everewOre efq^ected to fill the sdiool. In 
on urban situation, this 1$ not o problem. In fact, generally there are too many children 
for the school • School was to begin the day Offer Labor Day in September of 1949. One 
student oppeored for school . Al had worked hard to n^gister children. Hb had regisitered 
some twenty children previous to this day but time meant nothing to them and they hod 
paid no attention to the day school was to begin. We then decided to take a ceriSus and 
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tfetiffinfne the pofen^at number .of school children in this community* We oven hod 

jtroubSo doing this* .Notoni Tso^ vyhen osked how.mony children he hod fromiho oges 

• «. ' « • « , * • 

of six to eighteen, sold he fiod none* The children were hiding hehind the family wogon 

‘I* ^ 

ond oij orpund the iondnepr the hogon* We could see their iStils heeds cstd brlj^ eyes 
peeking ((^ ut« He said, "I do have nice pumpkins and I want you to hove some#** So 
bock to the school we went with lots of pretty pumpkins and no children# Wo taught 
port of each day and the rest of the day we spent recruiting children# We did this until 
lote OctolMr or ocnrly November# The school wos filled each year but the first few years 
were most difficult# beter the children come readily to our sclusol and we had o three- 

teobber sdiopl. ot Ropk Point before we left# 

One little girl by. the nan? of Alice Begay wanted to come to school very bodly# 
V/e went for. her three yeprs in. a row*, Each year her old grandmother toW os In Novaho 



that Alice was the one who must lead her, around os..$he was bMnd# We trfed to reason 
w|ith.the old wpman# We said, *'Dcn*t you want Alice to have on. easier life than you 
have KadT Donff; you wpnt,her to be able to. work and earn nice clothes, shoes, ond 



iotf of good fopd?" The old woman said, “Aii I.Waijii. 



n!^R!v af cfanwieh- 



o worm hogon, and Alice to. lead me. a.bo,ut#“ She stood firm with this argument* V/e 



went to the hogan many times but.^ever w;ere we able lo teach the grandmother ^ far cs 
sending Alice to school# When Alice was eight years of age and August was near the end; 
we had been to her hogan many. times to.try to get papers signed for Alice for that Septem-* • 
ber# She wos^fnich.o hoppy. child and always ran < d held my hand ond Showed how much 
she liked both .of ws in many woys# Her folks were friendly ond wanted her to go to school. 



but grandma, was. on wel fore and controlled thp purse strings# So the family could not ond 



wcwld not so agoiri!^ her., 
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Word oofiw foiit thof wo must go to Alices hogon two doyi before school began« 
Wo know touftbfhfng hod hop|)enod but we wmre totally unprepared for what wo found* 
Alice wonted to conie to our school so bodly thot she hod token her grandmother up on 
o llttlo hL*l ond run owciy from her* Thus she let the old woman fair* It was sheer luck 
the old grondmother was not killed* Alice told W if her gran^other could no longer 
walk, she would not need her to lead her around** The grandmother permitted the family 
‘ to sign the papers that very doy odd she let'Alfce get o pair of shoes, a new dress, and 
otiw things she needed at the trodis^ post* It wos o radiant beginner I hod thot foil • 

We tried several thinjp with the community in the hours we were not with the 
children* I must here id oil fairness though thot our first love was ond is the child- 
ren* We were Heire to teach the little ones and we felt this m^r come first* 

We opened our washrooms and showers to the community* We made posters and 
' told the people on them thqt they would be giveii oil the soap, towels, and the woter 
needed for regular baths* They responded quite well to this* The women were ; ermltted 
to use the tubs and Ihe washing m&chlne (gasoline) when the school wos not using them* 
The ivuim vf nwck were always interested in my needle $o | opened dosses 
for them ond tau^^t them to crochet and knit* They dll loved to embraldwy*. The^idieol 
children helped me here* I hod taught them to do this before end they helped vdth ell 
the adults* This pleased the women « later they taught me to weave some and welcomed 
me In thehr hogems to practice on their rugs* 

The odults were always welcome in the classrooms and often they come ond spent 
at least one holf o day at o time* The ones who could not write would be given poper 
ond pencil ond they would practice writing their nomes with much patienc<r.> I often gove 
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iKem a reword for their effort and this pteosodihem* Some of the parents liked to color 
and I gave them crayons ond paper* They spent many hours with their children ond enters 
talnlng ihemselvet In this way* This encouraged the children to. work better .and take o 
greater interest When tkey.^ttie their parpi^;doing the some .kind of worju 

We had Bingo parties at the school now and then* The Ncyah;^ dearly loved ito 
ploy Bingo* Everyone worked oh these parties and the trader was.cilwqys there to help 
the school and the people of the community ony way he could* Poring the years we 
spent at Rock Point ond later when we moved to Denehotso this man and hfs wife. (Mr* 
ond Mrs* Arvil T* Witt) were a constant help to us* They have .spent many years among 
the Ncivoho people* 

Our most successful profect ever was the weekly movie* This wos a sheer 
mirocle each week 1:^ the time we got it started* The light plant never wanted to work 
right* Al, our Navoho school attendants, and Mr* Witt would work on the plont to get 
it running* It was an old Fairbanks Morse and in very poor condition* If it ran, we all 
gathered in the school hall * The children sot on the floor and the adults on folding 
choirs* (Otherwise, we could net have all been seated in this hall)* There was no 
heat in the hall either* We all waited anxiously for the good western which was 
probably twenty yeors old* Usually, the projector would then go. haywire because the 
current wos hot sr^dy* After awhile, Al generally could fix the projector and the 
movie was shown* This was the highlight of the week os for as the school children were 
concerned and many of the adults felt the same way* They would come miles in their 
wogons and on horses for this entertainment* When the Indians and the white people 
foki^ht, the children always clapped for the white man* This was beyond our understanding* 
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One day Al osked cm older child why thoy ^did not clap for the Indians stnce they were 
Indians themselves* He replied, **Wo not Indians— We NavohosS" 

Our biggest problem was how to pay for the films. At this time, the govemritent’ 

I * * * 

would not pay for movies for the children. (They did at a later date.) The prlnclfkil 
of the school was responsible for the payment of such an account If he wanted to have 
movies for his school children and people of the community. Three years went by and 
we tried many things to make money for this octivlty . We held Bingo parties, we went 
to other communities and showed our films, and had other nioney*making pro| 0 (its. But, 
each year, we ended the year by owbig at least $100 for films. 

Some of the older girls and I decided to have a home economics club and os bur 
project, we popped popcorn and sold it. The trader said he would sell us pop at 5 cents 
o bottle and this wos cheaper than he coi4d buy It. This was quite a job for the gifts 
and myself. But evecy Wednesday, we popped at least seventy-five bags of com in our 
pressure cooker. 

I had heard of the TV program of QUEEN FOR A DAY and Al and I decided 

that if I could get on the program perhaps they would give our school a movie-sized 

pop corn mochine. So that summer we went to Californio with this in mind, i wbs 

QUEEN FOR A DAY and Rock Point School received the movie sized pop com mochinei 

One whole day we celebrated with the children end the community by popping com and 

eating It. The program gave us a year's supply of com. A woman in Florida had heard 

the program and sent us 5,000 pop com socks. By then our 10,000 watt Whitte light 

plant hod arrived and it carried the machine fine. From then on we had movies with 

no worry. The people were so proud of this mochine that on a recent visit to the school, 

we were drown the machine and it looks os though It were new. 
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Chrfstmoi wcb something thot seemed noturol for the ohStcfren to loom oheut* 

M then we were confronted with the problem of whot to do Chrlstmos morning for the 

little ones In our dormitories* There were Atony cf these children and we could fiot 

* * • * 

offord to buy them oil gifts* Our proyers were onswered by o r an In Colifomio. A 
fpecioi truck arrived way out there at Rock Point* The children were so excited they 

• » - i m ^ 

couldn't eat* The truck brought each child in our school not one but three big gifts 
eachl Our trusting little hearts said there Is a Santo Clous— there ls| Each girl 
received— with her name on the tag— o great big beoutlful walking doll/ a stuffed 
onimal for her dormitory bed/ and c series of gomes* Each boy— with his name on the 
tog««received three big gifts* Ke got a big Tonko truck/ a stuffed animal/ and o 
Imlster set* It was o blessed Christmas for the children and we all had o big dinner for 
community* From then on/ we wrote many people and osked far gifts at Chrlstmos 
for our little ones* We even wrote dock Benny one year* 

The children took great pride in their school os did we* i taught the odult 
workers at the school to do textile pointing end we made lots of nice curtains for the 
school • Al troined the Novaho attendants to keep the school plont In excellent condl* 
tion and the children delighted In helping any way they could* We were all a team and 
enfoyed being so* (The curtoin meting and cleanliness has corried on through the years 
end many of the hogons In that oireo reflect this now*) 

Our school children lived with us until they were reody for the fourth grode and 
then we had to send them away to other schools* Yes, our Jonahs and Alices and others 
left us tii due time but not without a part of us going with them* All we can ever feove 
on this earth is the port of us that wo teoch othen* We shall olwoys love the people of 
Rock Pointy Arizona, and their children* 
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A BRIEF OUtUNE OF CULTURE AND CUSTOMS IN A TRADITIONAL 

HOPI COMMUNITY 

by 



Eleanor Ctookt 



COMMUNITY OBGANIZATJON AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
IN A TRADITIONAL HOP! COMMUNITY 

by 

Eleonor Croob 

”Hopf trodlHonal culture it a complex, closely integroted whole built around a 
core of beliefs and practices thot give It remarkable qualities of stability and endurance.** 
The HopI community consists of small, permonent towns which ore really face- 
to-face groups In which everyone is reloted by kinship and religious ties. 

E^^eryone, Including children, has his own place and a personol role In the or* 
ganlzotlon of the community. No one Is Inferior to another. Because leaders must get 
uinonlmous consent from the people, everyone is personally responsible for the welfore 
of any decision. It Is their "social responsibility" to be so, for "we all help one another" 
Is the Hop! code. Ruth Thompson explains it this woy;^ 

The HopI Code stresses thct the Individual is merely one unit In o 
complex social whole which can function harmoniously only through the 
Individual assumption of complete personal responsibility os a member of 
society and not simply os d separate and independent unit. 

The leaders of a troditional Hop! community ore the Ceremonial Chiefs. Their 
constitution Is unwritten; It Is the religious tradition. The sociol structure Is held to- 
gether by sanctions lnternoll£6d In the Individuol, not by statute law or force.^ There 
are no policemen, no truant officers, no adult leaders or youth orgonlzotions in Hq>i 
culture. Procticoily all of the Important social influences ore provided by the parents 
and the maternal uncles; the latter hdving more power ever the child than the biological 
father.^ Threats of supemoturol puuishmciit Is by far the most important kind of social 
control. 
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A Hop! Idecil U thot of ”peoco«'^ Individual combat li eonsiderod imnionly and 
If itronaly diiopprovod* Conformity, obodlonce, hord work, and bolnp good to poopto 
ore olio HopI Ideols. The rewords for living thii kind of o lift Ineludd kindhesi from 
othen and o long hoolthy life following the HopI Sun Troll. Hopis bolleve that good 
behovlor wilt bring benefits of supernatural support to the community, while bod behavior 
or thoughts will have on evil effect on the entire group.^ They view life os *'o hormon- 
lot's universe Iri which noturs, the gods, plants, onimals, and men are Interdependent 
end work together systemotically and reciprocally for the mutual welfare of all*”^ 

Thus, cooperotlon Is "good,” while competition Is "bad.” The child who wishes 
to be Important, superior, or distinguished Is likely to be the subject of much ridicule* 
Likewise, o HopI who is “well off” eccr.omlcaily Is likely tp be accused of being s 
"witch,” In order to ovoid this bad label, the more economicolly successful HopI will 
give owoy many gifts to the less fortunate. Therefore, there ore no economic doss 
differences. 

The bqsic kinship unit Is the CLAN with descent through the female line. Each 
cion Is mode up of "motrllineol lineages” descending hrom a common oncestor. 

In each dan there Is one house thot Is considered the permonent home of the 
don; the people who live here ore considered to be the don leaders* (it should be 
noted here that these leaders would be a woman and her brother , as her husbond Is not 
a member of the wife's don,) All sac'.ed property which Is collectively owr^ed by the 
dan is kept In this house. 

Every don hos non-human os well as human partners,. All dons with the same 

non-human partners form FHRATRIES. All dans within a phrotry are considered Inter- 
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ralotttd and therefore thotr members ecnmol Inter-morry# Phratrlei, then, form super* 

* * , * * * • 

ioclelles which logfcolly relate the hutnon social order to the order of noture* 

Each clan In o phrotry may taka part in «oeh other's esraiRonles, which ore 
basic to the social structure of HopI society. These rites, whidi ore performed ot 
specific times, "seem to be o key foctor In malntolnlng o balonced system of soclol 

7 

control omong these Indians and In malntolnlng high ^oup morale 

• i * • 

BIRTH AND CHILD REARING PRACTICES 

A HopI womon who has just become a mother will follow c definite rltuol e All 
windows will be shaded so that the sun wile not come Into the house* She will adhere 
to special dietary requirements which include omitting salt and moot from her diet for 
four days after the baby's birth. During this time, the father's mother will COfiinvCt O 
cradieboord If ^e has not alreody done so In which the baby shall spend most of his 

time. She will olio supply blankets and clothes for the newborn.^ If the baby hi o 

\ 

girl, she Is especiolly prized becouse of the motrlllnecl lineage In HopI culture » 

During the first twenty doys, on eor of white com Is ploeed on either side of the 
Infont. One eor represents the mother, the other ear represents the bafay. On the 
twentieth doy ofler birth, the child Is named and presented to the Suno 

Mi^er and baby ore constantly together during the boby’s first year. He sleeps 
next to the mother and breost-fed whenever he wonts It and for os tong os he wonts It. 

3 

He is protected from disturbonces of any kind. 

The fint sarid food Is given to the baby when he sees some and wonts It; usually 
ot about three months of age. The crodleboord Is discontinued sometime between six and 
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twtive months of 09«« It Is selclom used after the child begins to walk. Hair con be 
cot only lust before the Bean Dance, which Is held In February.^ 

When the child con wolk and understond some words, toilet training It begun. 
He Is expected to stop all bedhwettlng by two yeori of age. At obout this age he is 
also weaned althou^ If he Is the *'baby" of the fomily, he may not be wemied until 
five or six yeors of age. In such ofa Instance, the task Is accomplldied with rtie help 
of the child's playmotes, who teose him for octing like o boby. There Is no "schedule'^ 
the child eats what and when he chooses and sleeps whenever he so desires. An older 
sister Is in charge of the baby until he Is obout four years old. 

By the time o boy Is four years of oge, it is expected that he never cry. He is 
free to go anywhere In the village olono. If he has a younger brother, ho may ^oke 
him along- He will never ploy with girls, for that would be very Improper. 

At six yeors of oge, the Hop! boy hos conslderoble obligations. He helps his 
fother and his father's brothers in the fields. Ferhops he will help tome relotive^ care 
for his sheep ond cottle. He is expected to run erronds, chop a little wood, help pick 
fruit, ond help with the horvesting. In some families, he Is expected to get up, run 

5 

naked to a distant spdng, bothe, and run bode agoin, oil before sunrise. 

His first initiation takes place ot seven years of age. It is at this time that he 
is severely whipped by the Kodiinos and suffers disillusionment, resentment, and mis** 
trust when he learns that these supernatural gods ore really people from the village. In 
most imtonces including his own fother.^ 

After the Initiation, he is ;ee to take port In the Koehino donees if he so 
desires. By the time he «i eight yeors old, he is expected to be able to herd sheep 



olofM «nd If he withes to do to, he may occompony the men on rabbit hunts* Often, 
this Is the time when ho kills his flist 9 ame« Within a year or so after the Inltlotloni 
every bey mutt |oln one of the religious societies* 

A Hopl girl Is o miniature moth^ by the time the It four yeais of oge* She Is 
ejected to core for the baby, help carry water from the vllloge spring, and bring In 
fuel front the wood pile* If the goes to play with other children, she mutt either vmit 
until the baby Is asleep or take her young charge olong* By age six, the odds light 
housework to the obove chores* 

At eight years of age, the young girl learns how to tend the household fire, 
run erronds, and to grind com* As she grows older, she must grind more and more com* 

A Hopl girl must remain home after she Is twelve years of age, where an adult Is In 

y 

constant ottendonceo By fifteen, she is usually considered an excellent cook* 

Punishmsrtf, when necessary, takes severol forms* The adult will usually begin 
with the mildest forms and gradually go to the most severe, depending on the resistance 
of the child* Scolding, ^dlcule, or teosing ore usually employed first. If these woys 
ore of no value, the porent may throoten the child* Threats generally consist of saying 
that the Kochinos wont bring gifts if he doesnt behave. If none of these techniques 
work, whippings are empl^ed, Tfcls type of punishment is uii^ity given 1^ the mother's 
brother, not the father* For this reason, the mother's brother Is often feared and dis- 
liked while there Is no fear or resentment of the father* Laziness, stealing, disobedience, 
stubbornness, and hurting other children ore considered occasions for whipping* 
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Ail courfihip in Ho^‘llcu.!l should pfpperly toko place ofter dak, o$ any public 
display of offecHon U highly dfsopproved* The girl would sit by the window In her 
mother*! house grinding com after oil of the other memiben of the household hod gone 
to bed* The boy would then creep to the lighted window and talk to the girl os she con* 
ttnued grinding* If the convenotlon losted too long. Mother would tell the girl to go to 
bed* 

SoTiietimes the girl would meet her lover |ust outside the door* At this time, 
sexual contacts were probably made, os Hop! courtship Involves "sleeping oround" with 
various partners*^ There ore no guilt feelings ossociated with these contacts, os sex 
Is not regarded oS "sinful" to the Hopi* Parents ore usually oware of their daughter^ 
contacts and disapprove only If the man In question Is disliked by them* If the girl 
becomes pregnoui, she names the "father"— the person that she wonts for o hvsbond« 

It Is customory for the men to pay the women for these contacts* In brief, normol Hop! 
courtship potterns consist of "mony affairs, poyment, and full sex ivslotlons*"^ 

Not only is "sleeping oround" considered proper In cvsurtshlp; It Is also opproved 
with certain relatives* A boy could, for exomple, steep with hIs paternal "aunt" with- 
out fear of reprimand— os shov/n by the following poisoge: 

One of his most sotlsfactory affairs was with Euelio, his paternol 
"aunt, " 0 young girl rented to him distantly enou^ so thot sex rela- 
tions were permitted, but too dosely foi marriage to be possible* His 
relotlonship, therefore, could hove no dongers, except penalties from 
the American government, and he considered this situotion Ideal* 
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H® could not, however, hove reloHons with hit **clon mother.** Aberlo stotei 
the! &on% mother vroe upiei over iucfi « coTstMCt **!ao wly bscsKiso It e ctOft 
mother who woi Involved^ forbidden rfalsree of relotlomhlp®**^ 

One must morry outside of hli cion ond phrotry. A sinQto (previously unmorrle<D 
person dtould not merry one who is widowed or divorced. Morrlopes ore utuolly con- 
tracted by the future partners themselves, although parents end relatives— especially 
motemal uncles— con exert a great deal of pressure. There Is no important exchange 
of durable goods between fomilies but both partners hove reciprocal obligations. While 
the hjtura husband's mole relotives weove o white wedding dr^ for the bride, the future 



wife must grind o large amount of corn for her husbondH family. 

the couple flist lives In the home of the $poom*s mother; then they move In 
with the bride's family, where they stay until their home is completed. This home is 



almost dwoys near the maternal home. . 

Both partners are strongly oriented towevds his own clan; hence a man will 
consider his ”home" that place where his moHier lives rather than the place where he 
lives with' his wife. . He poys frequent vi;iits to hfs motfier's home, often staying for 
extended perioch of time. 

A husband's duties include providing food, fuel, end clothing, building the 
house, tilling the fields, thephteHhg. the flocks, and keeping oii friendly terms with 
his wife's relotiveso If there are no crops to be tended, the. imen may retina to the klva 
where they will weove biqnkets, kilts, or beltis* 

The Hop! woman owns the house and oil of its contents. In addition to heuse** 
work, raising a fomlly, and feeding the household, she sometimes chops wood. If she 
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hot cRiy freo time, the makes potteiy or beitketry* 

« 

Hutl^d ond wife hove subtle woyt of controlling one another. Both employ 
toolding and teosing In public to keep the other in line. In addition, each hoi hli 
own ways. The husbond may remain ov;ay frem home, foil to provide food and fuel, 
or even strike hli wife. Don^ states tho* *'my greatest power of control wos ... my 
threat to go bock to my mother's house.” T^e wife moy gossip about her husband, woste 
their property, cry about her treatment in public, or deny sejcual pleasure. Her greotest 
r^trol is to "wish, for her husband's death, fill hit mind and system with bod thoughts 
and then do nothing to save him. 

In order to get a divorce in Hppiland, one hos only to get up ond leovo. It is 
believed thot this gives the man o chance to get out of the 'trap* that the wife may hove 

y 

set for him. Frequent causes of divorce ore clan ties, jeolousy, ond lock of industry. 

• . . . V ‘ 

RELIGION AND WITCHCRAFT 

As mentioned earlier, religious tradition was the cohesive force which held the 
Hop! community tc^ether. There wast a definite time for every ceremonial; the dates 
of which determined by the position of the sun. Each man had specific ceremonial 
duties to perform; failure to do one's duties properly would bring ilhfortune to the entire 
community'. 

Of major Importance to the ceremonials were the Kachinas, the symbols of 

"eternal value and embodiment of the universoi Law.”^ Kochlnos were supernoturol 

figures who came in answer to proyert, bringing good luck. They would sing and dance 

in the plaza and give gifts to the good children of the village. If m child hod been bod, 
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he wn vrilted by the Bod Kochlno^ who threotened to cony hfm off ohd eot him. Af^ 

o boy went through the Kochino initktion# he no longer received any gtfti • 

Peer of witchcraft is o strong senction In moihtoining soclol order in the HopI 

culture.^ A young child in Hq>ilond is warned of three demgert: witches^ evil 

spirits# end Motou*u# the good of fire and death* Any feelings of aggressiveness or 

mistrust ore blamed on witcites* While good Hop! are one*heorted# witches are two- 

heevted— hoving both o human and an animat heart* They ore copoble of bringing both 

3 

illness end death* A famous Hop! describes the witches thusly: 

They were very unfortunoto but powefful people# members of evety 
roce and notion# organized into a world-wide society • • • able to 
postpone their own deoth by taking the lives of their relotlvess* They 
were moon# fussy# easily offended# end forever up to mischief* 

The '‘Identity^ of the witches were usually (unknown# dlthoU^ they were some- 
times named by the Shaman or by a dying victim* A seemingly vety kind next-door 
neighbor or even a men^Mr of one's own family might be o witch. For this reason# It 
ym important to be kind to everyone* The aged and the rich were the ones frequently 
accused of witchcraft* 

Death was not only coused by witches; if was olso caused by “bad** thoughts— 
thoughts concerned with the dead# the underworld# and the like. Such thoughtf# It 
was believed# lead to destruction of the will ond# therefore# susceptibility to illness 

Jk 

cuml deoth**' 

The death of o child, on the other hand# was believed caused either by witches 

or b> the breaking of some taboo by a member of the fomily while the mother was 

pregnant* If was believed thed deod chilcken return to the parental home and wait to 

be reborn into the body of the next child* if a boy died# he would be reborn a girl# 
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on6 vic€-^6fio« If no child was born, tho spirit of tho dead child vrould accompany 
tho enothor to the un(krworld«^ 

So sroot was the faor of death that If a person had any contact with o corpse, 
he had to undergo purlficotlon rites before returning to his normol way of life. In 
spite of this fear, It is believed that the dead become Kachinos which represent oil 

that Is “good."^ 
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PART II 



adult education 




ADUIT EOUCAtlONs PROM AK INDtAN'S V!iWPO!Nr 




ADULT EDUCATION 
(From on Indian'} Vtowpolnl) 

by 

Anno Moon Shaw 

A tremendous dmi lionineont ehange has been slowly takino pIma since the 
doys of our ancMtois. Tho Indians Ora coufiously croalng the bridge of IronsIMon from 
the old culture to d new woy of life* 

In tho early days before the eodiind of the potefdce, the tndlon ¥« lotfifled 
to foom, hunt, fiih, gather berries, roots, ond herbs. Nofure woi hit teoeher ond 
life was ot a slow^ee. 

Thi# doys of slow motion Is over ond Jet Age Is here to slay. The Indlon hoi 
awokdned'to the fdct thcit he aunt rise up on his feet ond meet the ehollensss of on 
evei^BhonpinS world. 

It h understandable why the Indian hos been slow to srosp new ideas, and to 
think for himself . Reservation life has isolated him from t^^ He has 

been moije o word of the tioveniment. The proverbial, “The Indian is o SQV09e, he 
con^ be edueoted” hos bedn used os on excuse for’the “Great White Chief" to take 
core of him and manOgt his offoirs for him. The Indian was thout^essly deprived of 
his rights «id responsibilities os on American cltiaw;. He was mode to feel useless ond 

I 

on alien in his own notlve land, the of his forefathers. Frustration enveloped 
the Indian and his proud spirit was broKv ^I*m on Indlon, I con*t do anything," he 
cried. So ho resigned himself to tho reservation, thwarted ond reserved. 

There come o day when fate was to change Ms ottitudas. The Indian owokened 
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iIm realixotlofi Jhof dcrngof of war thr^oteirdd hit land* The Incfldn loif no time ond 

on hit own voittlon ili;jned up to join others In the service of hit country. Then o 

% 

MctwKi World War bioho jw». Ho wot too old to join bwt hit yeuno tnvoiw willingly, 

•V * 

signed for service. Again# the tndlon fought side by side with hli white comrodeSo ^ 
beconie owoie of o unity of purpose^ his involvement with his comrades to fight for o 

• 0 * 9 * f ^ 

comcncin cause* it was there that the Indian discovered he was occepted# that his wtdte 
comrcHies were no dlJfsrent# only In the color of skin and longuage* He was over- 
oihoimod with ioy and his hurt pride was HU proud spirit returned for he hod 

• V 4 ^ 4 , T • • 

prove<l to himself and to the world that he# too# was endowed with courage and o gift 
of dejderity# ploddlty helped him In the trenches# fox holes# and steom^g jungles. 
Indeed# his native tongue harasted the enemy who could not decipher the secret code 

• h » • . * ‘ ’ , ** • ’ * 

in the Indian tongue between the poinU of conflict. The Indian became o very valuable 

t ‘ . * 'o'' ^ • 

man to his superior officers. His hond4o-hond eombot was most outstanding and his 

conduct was above reprooch. 

• • • • ■ ’ , 

But what hos post history got to do with Adult Education? It hos a great deal 
to do with it. The historical background was reviewed to show a beginning of prepora- 
tion. In the boot comp# en Involvement braught obout by love of country to cooperate 

and participate with his feltowmen to achieve peace# a!sa on un^rstt^^ng and clora 

. * * t ♦ * 

> • rr * • * * * " 

relotlonship was mode. This did not happen over night. It began on the reservation 
where he met frustrotlon and other trials. It took two greot world conflicts to ease the 
tension and barriers thot surround groups of races with different color ond origin. 

4 ^ 

Adult Educotlon Is like a boot camp— a place of training for the future. May 

we take full odvontoge of It and prepare ourselves for the service we will do for othess. 

* • 
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Life wilt hove mofo meaning and more zest when we serve out community^ State, end 
hbtlen* It meons edueotlon Is the key to a uiefvl 

.The Indian ha, a rich heritage, «4ileh wo may contribute to mot^klnd. We, too, 
hove exotic songs, stories, and traditions to be revived and pnserved. 

It Is humbly hoped that th^.poper.will.shoyr the many stlmuloting Idea and 
chollengei received at the Adult Education class which motivated the writer to try her 
bond ot writing. 

The many fine qualities impressed us very much and It is with this thought on 
my heart, that I hove tried to show the nmy ways we con hove to put our leoming Into 
good user*^nthu$lpsm, datermlnotlon, undentondfng, compassion, advancement, time 
involvement, organization and needs. A big "thank you” to our beloved instructor 
ond all his resource people. 











A STUDY OF VALUE CONFUCt 




Eleanor Crooks 
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A STUDY OF VALUE CONFLiCT 

by 

Eleanor Crooks 

When on Indiart child en&ers school, he finds himself forced to live In 0 new 
world-*often owoy from home and the security of relatives. At this sthobl, he is sub* 
{acted to thuch fear and confusion. He may have beerl brought up to fear or hate 
whites; considering them deceitful, domineering, and proud. He may have even had 
the job of warning the vllfage when o white person was apprddchirig; Now he finds 
himseif in the middle of many whites who are determined to teadi him “white man's 
woy“. He finds himself caught In a clash of vdlues— white man's versus Indian's. He 
is taught to compete rather than cooperate with his fellow students, for tfiot Js the 
white man's v/ay. He Is punished If he IS late to class; yet how can he be expected 
to know the meaning of "time" when it is a totally new concept to him? 

The values which seem to cause the most conflict, however, tire those concern- 
ing sex and religion, (ri this paper, 1 hbjse to illustrate this point. Unless Otherwise 
noted, oil quotes will be from a book entitled, Sun Chief: the Autobiography of a 
Hop! indton. In my opinion, this book is an excellent example of the coiifusion foced 
by a bi*culturally oriented Individual . the person In question is Don Talayesva of 
OraibI, Arizona*^ village in the heait of the Hop! Reservotion. 

Don began school when he wd$ riine years old and stayed in school until he was 
nineteen, at which time he had completed a sixth-grade educafion. With the exception 
of the first two years, all of Don's schooling wos in boarding schools. 

\if 



It was while Doe was at boordin 9 school that his troubles began* He teamed 

I. • ■' . • ‘ ‘ ' .1 ' . ' * 

that boyt cmd girl* never twim rogether, for they im»t never oppeor naked before one 
another* He was told that sex was "sinful *” He witnessed the severe punl^ments 
handed out to older boys and girls for sleeping together * Yet "sleeping together' 
w«B the normal eourtahip pattern in Oraibi. Althou^ martorbatlon was ^nly prac- 
tleed and ot times even encouraged in Oraibi^ the YMCA iranuol that Don rood said 
that such practices not only ruin your hepith but a!;o cause Insanity* He notedi howevefi 
that many boys masturbated In^splle of these warnings, and furthermore "didn't seem to 
mind being seen doing so*" 

i - - ► 

In 1?06, at age 16, Don wos sent to a boarding school in Riverside^ Californio* 
This was the time when Don suffered the greotest effects of the dash between Christian 
and Hopi religious ideals. This was also the time when his strongest wishes were that 
he could be white* He dressed In fancy, white man's clothes and kept hiinself busy vwth 
various activities such at debating, dances, socials, athletics, YMCA activities, and 
the like. He made at least a superficid attempt to be a Christian; probably because 
he felt that Christianity would help him odvance to white status, os shown by the 



following quote: 

» •.. i.. 

At that time, I was half Christian and half heathen and often 
wished thdt there were tome mpgic thot could change my skin into that 
. of d white man. (pp* I16D 

In school Don's attitude toward "was shadowed somewhat by the Puriton 

.ethic" (Aberle, p* 48) end his sexual octivitles were limited* However, on the first 

% 

day that Don ond the. other boprding. school children returned to Oraibi— where 
sexuoilty Is not considered shomeful or sinful— he initiated sex relations wUh his school 

girlfriend. Mettle* " (Now) I was not ofraid to do it, because we were bock among 
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w*' own poopfo • « • wo were now fifee from the school ocelots ond bock with oor 
uncles and fotheA^'* (pr 133)« 

!ri splie of hl$ strong d^lre *'to change my skin Into that of o white man" at 
seventeen yeors of ogo/ by nineteen*-after returning to Oralbl*»Oon "wan*9d to become 
o real Hop! agoln«»to sing the good old tCachfna songs, and to feel free to make love 
without fear of sin or o rawhide*’ (p* 1^* He then had to loom the customory techni- 
ques for Hop! life which he failed to loom as o youth; he hod to go through initiation 
into Hopl manhood and to learn the ceremonial dances «. indeed, he even had to learn 
how to think like 0 Hopi againl 

After his initiation, Don made the following comment: 

8 had learned a great lesson and now knew that the ceremonies 
handed down by our fathers medn life and security, both now and 
hereofter* I regretted thot I hod ever joined the YMCA and decided 
to set myMif against Christianity once and for all* 8 could see that 
the old people were right when they insisted that Jesus Christ might 
do for modem whites in a good climate, but that Hopi gods had brought 
success to us in the desert ever since the world began, (p. 178) 

As Don settled down to Hopi life, he had many misfortunes which he considered 

the work of witches— sickness, death of all of his children, poor crops, and the like. 

Finally, he adopted a son ^Icti changed his life. He now considers himself a happy 

man. 



His bitterness towards whites is worthy of note: 

We might be better off if the whites hod never come to Oraib! • • # 
Kow we hove ieomed to get along with them, in o manner « • * (p. 380) 

I resented the way they (missionaries) meddled In our privote 
dffoirs, encouroged strife among us, destroyed our Hopi way of life, 
rnd brou$^ on droughts ond diseose. While they pretended to core 
Mat * our welfare, they made us feel that our gods were Idols or devils, 
and that we were no better then dung • ^ . I despised them for insulting 
our Kochinos, for interfering with our ceremonies, ond for using their 
cheop gifts os bolt to tempt week-mInded Hop! off the Sun Trdil • (p. 299) 



. ' r ‘ ,v . * ... 

At Don speokt of the fuhno of hit people, hit wor<b reflect penli^itin: 

, i I • * * 

Miifortunes, itrlfo, ^Icknesi, ond death of© our jgredfest t^oblems • 
1 fear them more than onythins else and lometlm^ I ddubt ‘whether 
anyone wSII be able to destroy thew powers of eillf unite us Into one 
race, ond restore the good old Hop! life* (pp» 3790 
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OEVELOPM^Nf OF CURRIiCULOM IN A b 6ARDINO SCHOOL TO BEST 
PROMOTE THE EDUCATION OF THE iNdlAN ADULT 



by 

Bi^rna^tte A; Gdfvlh' 
Jdveiie Giregg 



DEVELOPMENT OF CURRICULUM IN A BOARDING SCHOOL TO 
BEST PROMOTE THE EDUCATION OF THE INDIAN ADULT 

by 

Bemadotto A* Galvin 
Ruth Knlckrehm 
Jovene Grugg 

In thU poper we are ottemptlng to provide for the Increase of Idealism rather 
than materialism, and to provide the Indian student In o boarding sch^l *ltuotlon for 
0 richer more meaningful adult life. In order to clarify tho post and present situation, 
we state the following os problems: 

1 • Lack of interest and knowledge on the port of the student os to her future 
plans. 

2* Lock of parental interest end support, 

3. Little understonding by the clowoom teacher os to the problems ond needs 
of the odult Indlon. 

4. Lock of on-^reservation summer programs to adequately, provide construe- 
tive work for our youth. 

5. Attempting to meet the needs of rtudents from varied tribes and backgrounds 
!n a single elwroom. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF CURKtCULUM IN A BOARDING SCHOOL TO 
BEST PROMOTE THE EDUCATION QE THE INDIAN ADULT 

Children ctnd the Home 




Ruth Knlckrehm 

This is a hypothetical presentation of some of the units tought to girls of all 

. . .. • 5 i • • ' '.i'. "■ * - ■ . ■■ ■ ’ 

tribes in our Home Economics Department. 

We ^y to plan our units to give die girls o good foundation for future life wods. 

. . . • ‘ ■ *,v. ■■ ■' •. •• ■’ ‘ 

We wish 5o present woys our units may be corried on in adult life or the future of our 
students. 

• i t 

We find in working with our students: 

I • Students who come from good homes with interested parents hove the 
desire to do well and they ore better able to cope with school problems* 

2. Students who come from broken homes« or undesirable homes, have many 
problems; they cure worried, frustrated girls who get Into trouble, give up, 

don't try. 

• . ^ 

We also know that our nation will be just os good os our homes and pc'^nle 
make it. 

Unit: Children and the Home : 

Every child should hove the right of o good heme. Homes will vary with 

* » • 

», • X*>'' 

people who moke them. Our homes can be humble, average, or elaborate. We may 

* ^ 

find good homes in oil of these or bad homes In eoch kind. 
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Eoch heme^na^ ivm!ihln||f suitable ’for the ‘foirtMy living in If* Allhomes 
fhoutd hove lovv-H^allhg of iacurIf)^clMilnest***^dq^ofion ord consideration. 



Thie Is 0 Hit girls hove suggested Tfbr good homes; 

Good homes of todsy ond tomorrow need a g6od father and mothbr who ore 
keenly Interested'in the^homd and Its Improvement* 

: fn 'addition: 

• 1* Parents should be'healthy and practice health hobits* 

2* ' Both pafents should hove the same amount ^ education‘**at ieis^ high 
* school or ^vocational training In more than one trade* 

3* They n^dTo practfcethriftydivlng* 

4« There should be orderliness and right care of belonging so that things 
- lost* 

5‘* Cleanliness and sanitary measures should be practiced by whole family* 

6* Religionof father ond mother should be the same* They need to practice 
regular church attendance, belong to church group and have children toko 
religious Instructions* 

}\ Leisure time should be spent in an enjoyable and profitable woy os: 
o* Belong orid take part in' worthwhile community clubs (both parents 
’ and children)* 

. b* Attend good piograms— movies, etc* 

^ c* Regular church attendance and live up to teachings* 

. d* Read good magasihes^- books, popers* 
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•• If imiilcally Inclined, continue ploying their miwlcol Imtiument Ip 
community bond or sing In cofomunlty or church chorus. 

f. Cooperotion of oil family members Is important. This needs to be 

taught when children ore small too. 

g. . Loyalty, honesty, .politeness. Industriousness ore, Important virtues 

for oil family members. Start little : children out young-parenis 
need to be good examples* 

h* Family needs to plan for the future-^lth sayings. Insurance, 

schooling, good job. with pension, etc*. 

I • Evejy home needs rules and regulations by which the family lives— 
it is the duty of pM.ents to teach their children to live right and to 
leom to follow regulotlons.^ 

i • it is the business of every family to be a good citlsen end be proud 
of our country by obeying laws, etc. 

Ic* It Is the duty of all family.members to keep their homes neat— 
ottractlve inside ond out**ond to help make the community a good 
place in which to live. 

are, woys adults moy beSp to carry out above troltst 
1. Keep home neat, cleon and attractive* Home should be kept wiithin 
couple's Incom'i. Be careful to locate in a desirable community' near 
their work, school,, church, store, or shopping center* Also It should 
be wlthhi. reach of doctors or health service* 




2« Homo ihould be fomldied cit leoit with rolnliiHiin of fumlihlngi foe 
hoalthy living. This will vary with work of father ond his Income. 

3» It Is the duty of porents to practice sanitary woys of llvlng^'clean, neat 
yooli oi well os Inside of home. Proper disposal of garbage, screens on 
doors and windows# etc. 

4. It is the duty of parents to hove health checkups, vaccinations, e'rc., and 
to kec(> track of children's health record. 

5» Porents should have each child's birth certificate In safe keeping. 

6« It Is the duty of parents to feed children regular healthful meals, properly 
prepored. 

7. Children should be clothed for the weather or season of the year— mother 
dtould keep clothing clean, repaired and properly stored. 

8. Parents should have magazines and books desirable for children and guide 
children In use of the proper ones— not spend money foolishly on cheop, 
und^lroble magazines ond books. 

9. If neair library services, children should be taught proper use ond core of 
llbrory books» This will prevent the destruction of library books and 
mogoizlnes later. 

10. Much stress must be put on respect for other people's property, beginning 
os small child, continue through life. 

11. Children should be tought proper care of toys, books, clothes, etc. They 
should not be ollowed to throw things away or destroy them. This Includes 
food# clothes, oil furnishings. 
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12. ' P«renti ne«d to taach cowrle^y# reipopt owl politwwlp ^ 




dilfdren. 

13. f orentf nemi lo ilve thotr chlWwo loyp^«n4?wtop#n9f 
of leo^lty. 

:. C!Wl» fay CoffwwitUy Olid 9orenht 

• I, Botonfl to Extension «lul»oiKloqmrnyp|ty .^flcwi^lor» 

^^2. • Uao^pubUcilbrory or trm^oMngllbfprtw* 

3. Story bour eontori); 

«, Wher* wwdffloHisi* tell »t«l« or tooph son^ their HnMr«!.<»9 
•'• with yoynger person teaching; prosynt doy ioffg** 

-b. Where rousic es tousht-^^nalnfl of toy orchestras. 

X. Sewing clubs: 

.'(c) Weovjng lessonsby older ppople 

(b) Sewing of various types:wlt^ «PP«?*P! Ipof^rs if group p| Interred 
-4,‘ Heollbt centers give o home noislng cpuwe. 

Hobby eiubi: 

' o. weaving 
b. pottery moving 
. ' c. pointing 

6. Nursery schools fbr^llttle.children. 
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OeVELOPMENT OP CUIUUCULUM IN A BOARDING SCHOOL TO 
BEST PROMOTE THE EDUCATION OF THE INDIAN ADULT 



Tha Bearding School Yeow ef the Young GI ri 

by 

BamodetteA. Galvin 

Devaloping a cunrleuiuiR wltabia for the baardlng ichool stutfjnt^ at wall at 
any studant/ must serve a '/wo-fold purpose. It must be of on Immediate benefit and 
Interest os v^ell os having a long^ran^e goal. One of the bl$ problems^ of eouiie; Is 
the shortage of time end the number of areas needed to be oovered. 

In this pcper^ I am primarily interested in the general field of home economics 
and specifically In the areas of the home, ond the core of one's person and clothing. 
First, the home. We often stress the need of o student In a boarding school situation 
to become acquainted with th<i various modem labor soving devices; floor polisher, 
gorbage disposal, washing mactilne, vacuum cleaners, ond the like used In the core 
of the home becouse of necess!!ty or.d importance. However, it would seem to me that 
we wojid and should olso cove; the problems of the student, who upon completion of 
her schooling or shortly thereafter returns to the reservaHam where these modem con* 
venivjnces ore the exception ratlier than thciule. Since eventually almost 50 per cent 
of our boording school population does return to their reiervotlon home, the study of 
the problems concerned with reservotlon living looms rather Importantly. In this area, 
it would seem that the study of the utilisation of the facilities ovoiloble would he on 
importont p^t of any home economics curriculum. For example. Hie use of the yucca 
plant os Q shampoo is g perfectly acceptable manner of cleaning one's heir. The 



oioktng of brooms from plonts ooflyo to tho oreo fglls fn the iarM eategoiy* Showing 
oppcgvol. of these facllltios would hove o tendsn.cy tp help the stud^t readiest to ond 
oppKpctote thp old wpyi ond ideojs* 

sowing how the home coo ^ decofpted not opiy with commerlcpl ilteiro 
but also with the vorlcH^ croftwork mode by the numerous Indian tribes, wo wo».*?d be 
demonstrating not only good torte in decorating but again instilling in the student a 
deeppr oppreciotlon of her rich heritoge* This might also be useful In making the 
parent more awore qnd interested In the school since, os the child returns home for 
summer vacations, she would be bringing these ideas with her rather than returning 
home only with thogghts and ideas not understood or appreciated by the less educated 
parent,* This might seryp to bring the child and parent closer together rother than 
widening the gulf between the two generotions, as so often happens when a child 
goes away tpachooi * Since 31 per cent pf the Indion students who drop out of school 
ore withdrawn .!^ . their parents, this could be an Important port of home economics for 
Indian students* 

Statistics show thot approximately onerha(f of the studepts will . live in o non* 
Jndicm conununi^ following departure from school* It has been stated that of those 
.who fail to find succeu in non*lndian communitlos, 92 per cent do so because of a 
tOKk of socicrculturol skills* Therefore, one must continue to t^ch modem living 
practices, but we carmot and should not. forge! those, young people who return to their 
porefitol hosnes* 

pne of the first, things o stranger might notice when visiting on Indion boordlng 
school for the first time Is the neat, wefl'-dressed and carefully groomed oppemrance of 



Hra boyi ond glrli» Our Indtcin studonti oro very much fntcfreifed in their oppeoronee* 
With fhowen end laund^ facllltiet dote ot bond. It Is fairly simple for the person 
with the leost desire to be well groomed. However, when the entire water supply Is 
the nearest creek tome two miles distant, (or In some more populous oreos, lire foclll* 
ties ore ot the chopter house or school) then cleonliness ond sonitotlon cen become o 
problem. In the overoge home economics clott, we stress cleanliness and frequent 
laundering of clothes. But we might else mention that a little spotting of the garment 
might have savid its entire launderltg. We might also stress the use of easy towosh, 
no Iron garments that ore light In weight, and therefore easily dried and cored for 
during the cold weather prevalent on many Arisona reservations. As on exomple. In 
our child care coorse, we teach the care of baby clothes. The lotest trend In boby 
diopers is the tailored design— stitched several loyers thick Into a definite shope. 
These diopers are most convenient for the young mother living In a worm cllmote, but 
they could pose o definite drying problem in areas where the weather Is often cold or 
where dryers ore not ovollable. As onother example, we might point out the use of 
"ponts stretchers, “ which ore ovalloble for men's ond boys' trousers. Stretchers 
afford o saving both Ironing and Irylng time. When no commerbiol bleach Is 
ovalloble, the sun mokes o handy substitute. 

Noturaliy, we stress the Importance of the dally bath. But In many oreos of 
our reservations, this Is Improbable If not Impossible, cousing some unhoppiness on 
the port of the student when he or she returns home. As does the absence of many 
grooming supplies, which for the post months or years ot school were considered 

absolutely necessary. Along this line, I usually talk to my (flosses about the many 
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subIHlutes for commordol @roofning suppii^* Baking sodo mokes cn excellent 
paste, table salt or epsom salts mixed with water mokes a fine facial preparation; 
the beaten white of an egg is even better* AIsc, there are several heme mi^ures 
that moke suitable and inexpensive depdoroiiis* 

The Bureau of Indian Affain publication "Housekeeping far Boarding and Doy 
Schools" is on excellent source of information for the teacher of home economics, o$ 
well as instructional aides in Indian schools* The author,.. Mrs* Nell Bibo, states my 
feelings rather more eloquently than I mights 

"Correct attitudes must be developed and n-ehitoined if children 
are to make the household experiences they have in school a pprt of 
their living pattern • * * Satisfaction is derived from an orderly, clean, 
attractive home-*like atmosphere* Self*expression is possible in house- 
keepigg « * • Correct home^living experiences help to develop social 
competence In children* They soon learn that their personal appearance 
arid the attractiveness of their homes and yards are important factors in 
the neighborhood of which they have become members* Desirobje long** 
time goals can only be achieved by helping children attain that which, 
at the time, is within reach* Pride, faith, loyalty, copperotion and 
interest come about os natural steps when the child takes his place as a 
respected and contributing member of a.hoissdiold • * *" 
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DEVELOPING A CURRICULUM. IN HOME ECONOMICS TO 
BBT PROMOTE THE EdUCAfl6^4 OF. THE ADULT 

Fomily Re^xiHomhips and Cofw Plans 

by 

Jovene 

As a teacher of home economics, I nqturafly feet fhof this field is of primary 

* ' ‘ • * •• 

importance and should be included In the curriculum of an)^ student, boys as well as 
girls. However, if we keep qbreost of the Hmes, we read and hear of the gradual 
disintegration of "home l|fe” os such, the rapidly rising divorce rote, the increase of 
juvenile delinquency, etc. These serve os danger sisals, or warnings, that oil is not 
well and that some of the old way$ pf living must be altered. 

Our Indian people hove the same needs along these lines os the non-Indian, and 
olso require help and counseling. While one might truthfully soy that the boarding 
school is not the ideal place for instigation of changes along this line, this paper is not 
so much concerned with the place of looming as with the inoculation of good ideas and 
patterns of thought in the Indion youth of todoy who will become tomorrow's parents and 

if. ^ 

teachers. With this In mind, 1 should like to submit several ideas to anyone concerned 
with home economics programs, for whatever they might be of volue to the homemdcei^ 
of the future. 

IDEA I 

Provide time for a brief study of eoch doss member's heritage, in on effort to 
owoken them, qs Individuals, to on appreciation of what their parents hove given them. 
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no iriot^dr how Knot! it may be. Whof coiil;tlhft^ o hom^? 'Who! ore some of Hte 
charadteristici of a gooki home? Whdt pdit do I p!(sy in the ht^e? Am I o worthy 
?ne*mber of my family? These might be o few of the leading questions discussed. This 
Idea might be incorporated Into olmo^ any unit of ninih*g^o^e' woiic might also 
include the larger dsj^ct-^trl^l heritage*' interest fn other tribol lows end customs 
cannot help but imliirin the individual d pride lii his owh tribe and their lows, customs, 
end peculiarities. This sharing might come ai c part of the orientation progtarh, or 
wherever the teacher sees fit. At present writing, the orientation period Is directed 
towards the pupil's new environmeht ot the boar<Tng school, but this above-mentioned 
change should strengthen the fellowship of students and teachers ond provide n basis for 
future work together ds'o class. 



IDEA II 

During the time they must be dwoy from their family, boys and girls at the 

boarding school must necessarily heed to learn how to get along well with each other. 

Usually, at the tenth-grade level, a doss in boy'^girl relationships Is d port of the home 

economics course of stuc^. Campus rules ore not a port of these discussions but rather 

the girls' own questions form the basis for consideration. These ore many and varied 

and are oil thrown into o common jar, or bowl, unsigned. We use o "grow^p circle” 

setup while holding discussions which seems to stimulate confidence and trust. We 

otfempt, together, to iron cut the little “teenage” problems which seem so big to the 

inquirer. !n this sort of group, we nebd to try to further the home ties by emphosixing 

how much of their Ideas of “right” land "Wong" ore established in their minds while they 

ore still young— by their prirents, simple morals, throu^ religious training, dr tribal lows 
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ond custofiii# Th® uRwfitten lows of society ccnw In for o little e>q>l<ificrtlofl* Mott 
often we find thot Irlbd Sows ore very slmLjr to the cuf.^ demands of social customs. 
For example, most tribal low frown on Illegitimacy, as do tha contemporary mores. 

With very little oddttlonol thinking, class members can begin to formuleto In thsir own 
minds the type of conduct that results In happy boy-girl relotlonshlps— the kind that 
leads to love, and the establishment of good home life, 

IDEA III 

As 0 foUow«up for the above-mentioned class. If would seepi worthwhile to 
provide a chonce for both boys and girls to elect a class In family relationships. We 
provide no such offering ot Fhoenix Indian High School at this time but It certainly Is 
a much needed addition. In this coume, the love and mutual respect a husband and 
wife should have for each other should always be stressed as the most necesyvy basis 
for the establishment of ohome. There should olso be on understonding between morried 
couples concerning thek plons for o family, Bc^ osnd girls should both leom acceptable 
methods of child core and health, and understand how much the early troining and love 
of parents Is reflected In the child's behavior. These responsibilities require finonclol 
becking and so both parents should understood the “business'* of living, such as buying 
o home or renting, eUs#- ' * Throug^hout all the course, the enfoyment of homemcking and 
home living should be stressed In the "togetherness" with which the, fomily unit operates 

IDEA IV 

Possibly os a port of a social studies doss, or os o further home economics 
elective. It would neera worthwhile to offer o clan in "Planning for the Future." What 



typwofwoikorocpentolhdihJdent? li he |»sp«»d*6r certain iob»? 

At pretmt writing, a imall ombunt of coutinling •» "w 8*®* 

pupiU, « he chobie* which type of vseotlonbl trolning He ihoo!4 Joke ^ng the 
leit two yeow of hl^h eehool. Thit proposed elb» ihouM previ* daijper kiiowledge 
of job oppothmltlet and o chonee to beessne better ocii)uainted with the work-o-dey 
world through field trips, study end reseoreh, end perhopt speokert. Here, too, the 

tkw id teollze whot sort of a plbii Is followed under the ReloeOtion Department. 

This class might help most ^ot the eleventh grade level. 



IDEAV 



In order to wpptemant Hte classroom training and provide a dianee to ectuclly 
nmnoge o home, ! should like to propose o "practice house" setup for oil girls who do 
not wish to take up o vdcotioh or those who plan to merry soon after' graduation. House- 
hold owi many and vdled and the necessary "piece-meal* Instruction of the class- 



room coimcit provide the opportunity for timing, ■correloting,and dovetailing the many 
phases of homoihdclog. The rMponsiblllty derived from shouldering these tosks should 
develop o confidence ond efficiency hot to be golhed elsewhere. Whether this "pi-ocHce 
house" should be offered os o speciol summer school program or as o part of the regulor 
school year program- would iwed some thought. If given ot the eleventh grade level, 
it would give students voluoble experience as home service employees or os o young 
housewife and motlier. The lock of this knowtidge seems to be the cause of many 
unhappy hesnes tedoy. With greater ability and efficiency In the mechonto of the home, 
the mother should have more time for the training of children, os well os the companion- 
ship of her husband. Too lIHle time Is now given to these most Important phases of life. 



AN ADULT HOME ECONOMICS PROGRAM FOR ROCKY BOY^ RFSER\^ATION 



o 
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AN ADULT HOME ECONOMICS PROGRAM POR 
ROCKY BOY'S RESERYATtOPt 

by 

Avit Ae StcipletCNfi 

A controcf between \h» E:4enslon Servico of Monlono Stofre Collegd ond the 
Bureou of Mian Affoln for o holNime home demoostrotion ogent vm negotiated In 
1959* The poiltlon wot filled for tU months, vacant for six months (the some person 
returned for four months following this periocO ot which time, 1961, 1 osstiined the |ob« 
This paper will discuss the procedures for setting up an adult program^ Including the 
history of the reservation# some background Information, methods which con and hove 
been used, evaluation, and future plons for the progrom« 

For over twenty-five years prior to 1916, the ”Rocky Boy Indians*' wondered 
over northern Montano and lived os be^^ they could gathering buffolo bones to sell, 
cuhing cord wood for thj Army ot Ft« Assinnibolne, selling their beadwork and oil 
their finery, end foraging for food In the dumps and gorboge cans at Helena, Great 
Foils# Butte, Havre and other Montono towns* Rocky Boy had lead a small bond of 
Chippewas out from Wisconsin and they hod migrated to Canada and loter down to 
Montano. Chief Rocky Boy died in 1917 ond hos no living deseendonts. 

In 1895, os many as could be found were rounded up by First Lieutenant J. J. 
Ptirthlng of the 10th Calvary and token to the Canadian border with the premise thot 
"The Great Mother of Conodo" hod granted them full pardon for earlier rebellions ond 
they would find homer awaiting them In Conodo. However, the Conodlon people were 
not at all onxious to keep these people ond did little to detoln them. Many of them 
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Wtf« Jwck In the vicinityr of Ft* AtsirmliMino boforo tholr loldtor oicorti rtfurnod and 

in o short timt needy all vfero bock in Montana* 

A few inflvential persons in Montana and eitewhere txicoine intmited In the 
plight of thaw homeleu people ond for years woged o ormocie for their betterment* In 
iW, about 1,400,000 acres of land In northeostem MontoiHi was set aside for these 
londtess Indions; but for some reoson, they never moved to this area* It was lot®? 
opened to white settlers* In the fall of 1910, these Indians were shipped In box oars 
to Browning in Ov'j attempt to settle them on the Blackfeet Reservotlon* The Chippewo 
and Cree were not welcomed by thci Blackfeet and made to hrel Inferior ond unwmted* 
Conseguentiy, this venture did not accomplish the desired eixj* 

With the closing of Ft* Assinnibcins in 1913, a campoign was launched to hove 
the government set aside a tract of land on the military reservation for Rocky Boy and 
his band* This proposal was bitterly opposed by the Havre Ploindealer and the people 
of Havre in general* Othei editors in the state entered the controversy, mostly In 
favor of locating the Indians on a tract of land in the former military reservotUm* 
Delegotes representing both sides visited Washington to present their cases* 

The controversy over the allocation of lands on the military reserve losteo 
through 1914 and 1915* Finally In 1916, a bill w«s passed and the Indians were given 
56,035 acres of land* The area of the reservation was increaed to 107,052 acres by 
purohosing additional londs during the 1930*1 ond early 1940*s* 

The ChippewerCree Tribe of the Rocky Boy's Reservotion accepted the ^Indian 
ReorgoniKOtlon Act" and adopted a constitution and bylaws on November 2, 1935, by 
the Secretory of the Interior* They wore gronted o Corporate Charter by the Secretory 
of the Interior on July 18, 1936* Since then a governing body of nine elected "Repre- 
sentotives" known os the "Business Comml|^(^e" has been conducting most of the business 




whIeS) Incluto monagemtnf of tho tndlon IcvKb and tho tribal credit 
ftackflrocnd Information 

Tho popvulotion of Rocky Boy's Rcservotlon Is mlgrotory because of the lack of 

' -r ** 

employmeht o|»paTtunlties on the reservotion* Eoch spring a lorge number leaves to seek 
employment away Jirom the reservation and returns In the foil when Ciie seosonol employ* 
ment hos terminated* the most common employment during the summer It agricultural 
work, roilrood molntenonce work, ond forest fire fighting* This post foil and winter, 
a lorgescrew was employ^ad under Public Work* to clear the creek of brush ond prepare 
some comping areas olong the creek and Boneou Dam* Also the main rood to the reier* 
vorlon Is being prep<*r8d for surfacing and crews have been working twenty*four hour 
shifts since early sprirtg* This has helped the unemployment situation considerably, os 
well as keeping families together* 

The following Is a chart from the Missouri River Basin Investigation Report 
No* 167 hereofter referred to os MRBl No* 167: 



TABLE I 

TOTAL INCOME OF 195 INDIAN FAMILIES BY SOURCES OF AMOUNTS 

May I960 * April 1961 



Source of Income 


Totoi Amount 
Reported 


Per cent of 
Total Income 


Families 

Receiving 


Eer fimt of 

Famnles 

Receiving 


Wages 


$186,881 


52.5 


128 


65*6 


Welfore 


95,963 


27.0 


122 


62*6 


Net Agriculture* 

( Jvestock ond Crop) 


38,439 


10.8 


54 


27.7 


Pensions 


19,267 


5.4 


21 


10*8 


Unemployment Compen- 
sation 


13,323 


3.7 


28 


14*4 


Looses (Graslng, Crop, oil) 1,402 


.4 


9 


4*6 


Miscellaneous (arts* crafts) 700 


.2 


7 


3*6 


TOTAL 




io6*6^ 


"195 — ~ 


189.3 



Toble I dioM the total family Ineoass by prtJielpol toutoe. Mo» than om<^inl 
of the fcmills* received o total of le» thon f1,000 horn all wurcei* For »imt 54 per 

. * i ' * 

6«nf of theio lew fneomo fomltldi^ welfore woj the prlnclpol source, fe ^Imotod by 
olber sources thof 85 per cent of the people receive some type of welfare. Approxlisiotely 
10 per cent of oil families received o total from oil sources of $4,000 or more. For 
four of these higher income fomllies, agriculture was the principal source; and for 
fifteen families, the principal source was wages* 



YABU II 

WELFARE SUMMARY 
Jariuary 1962 



Type of Assistance 


No« of Families 


No. of People 




Generoi Asslstonce 


71 


320 




Categorical Aids 


62 


266 




Veterans Adfministrotlon 


1 


" 4 




Soeiot Security 


5 


20 




Industrial Accident 


1 


4 




TOTAL 


140 


614 





Community Facllitiess A new elementory school located near the Agency serves 
the entire reservation. Pupils ore transported by bus from all ports of the reservation to 
this school. It replaces three community schools. Pupils obeve the se*renth grade level 
attend Hovre Junior Hl^ School ond Havre High School; or some may go to Box Elder 
High School or go to one of the BIA boarding schools. The Lutheron Mission provides 
0 bus to transport all school«age chil^n to Box Elder. This Is out of the district so 
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pof^inli muit pay $125 ptf yocnr fof ooch child to critond this school* VOfy few poopio 
eon offerd to do this* 

One of thp wheel MIdfnfls woi torn dovw; on# jjiven to the tribe Is now betini 
used for living Ii'^ the Indioii people; ^e ^Ird was used for Overflow lost yeor 

dhd the oportineii^, betnp lived In by feocheis; 

A imdil ciflor ond cmidy-tjipe store with a ^os pyrinp; o got stotlonf «ind a 

gorogO ore the only businesses on the rese^dtioH* 

The tribe hds oh old gyffutcsluni for use by the coinniiR^lty* The 3IA has on 

oduft edueotion building oh the ogency campus; 

Hofpltot focillties ore located at Ft. BeiknOp; B5 miles owoy. NOgoilotkfhi 
ore underway to obtain some hospital services IH Hd>?re which Is 2B miles owoy; 

There Is oh out^potferd clinic which Is serviced by Pobllc Heolth Service doctors 
from Ft« Bdkhop ond the HI*Une Medical Assoeldtlon; 

There ore four religious groups on the rese^dtloni; d Lutheran Mission# o 

CothQtic Church (the priest lives In Big Sandy# aboiit 20 mites from the raservotlon)# 

« * * 

the Native Indian Church (peyote) and two Mormon missionaries. 

Several of the Women moke beoded buckskin orticles which they con market 
through the Northem Plolns Indian Crafts Association or dlrectJy With ody buslnaiimdri 
who might be Interested* Few young people hove pursued this erf* 

The preceding bockground Informotion it given In order to understond the 



community situation more fully. 

The first odult eijkicotlon pr^^rom# estchUshed April# 1961 - August# 1962# 
WQS felt to be 0 foUure by the odult edueotion rnon. Some people of the BIA felt 
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he W9K tfnpetlent cBid tfiod t© push ihe people te© Hit goal wot to ongCNiti# 
formal closte* at first. Later he tried for more autonomous groups ond with some sucsosi 
espit ^ally with music. Educational as well as entertaining films wore shown each 
We^iesdoy evening. He organized Sorgo community gardens which turned out fairly 
well. Pototoos, com, and squosh were harvested. Things fust did not happen os 
rapidly as he wished them to and so he applied for another position. Many times I 
hove h*edrd the people soy, “He was reolty enthusiastic, but he was too Impatient. 
He wonted us to do everything In the progrom." The ftIA must not have felt that It 
was a failure because they ore In the process of procuring another person. 

From observation of groups In the Rocky Boy's communities. It oppeers that 
these groups would be classified as outonomous groups-^that Is, “the web of relation* 
ships binding a number of Individuals in an Intimate group whose members ore spon- 
taneously attrocted to eoch other. In which alms and interests ore congenial and the 
group Is free to carry on out of motivations Intrinsic to Interactions between members. “ 
Some examples of formally organized groups at Rocky Boy ?s include the Catholic Altar 
Society, Livestock Herd lieprovement Association ond the Lutheran Missionary Society. 
Exomples of autonomous groups Include the quilting group sponsored by the Lutheran 
Mission, the groups who get together to do beodwork and the groups who sponsor 
Indton ond soclol dances. A nclura! group forms because people like one onother. 
Often this Is the situaiiOn in n gcuwp of homes. Pleasure In meeting together Is their 
prime motivation. Congeniality omong acquaintances Is the dominant attroctlon and 
cohesive force. When working with adults, one must realize this^ primary fact because 
too often It Is thought thot groups form becouse the activity Is the center of Interest. 

On the whole, loyolty of members Is much higher than among groups Initially formed 

SK)2 




on fito fmU of activity* Soldom oro other activities permitted to interfere with 
ottendafiGe ot proep meetings* 

In noturol groups of long standing, the members get to know one another ex* 
tremely well* Members feel secure and from this develop Intercommunfcotlon and It 
Is in such understonding thot growth end development of personality take piece* The 
shrewdness, basic attitudes and outlook of people gained end anchored in their 

personol relatiomhips is very stable* 

• • * • * . * * 

One of the dangers of long^endurlng natural groups Is stagnation* To over* 

# • * • • • 

come the tendency to stognate, both cultures ond natural groups with their, need to 

• , »'• ,.r 

ocquire a tradition of change and to develop on expectancy of change a pride in their 
ability to change* If one recognizes this, it should help to give tome insight to the 

methods to be used in working with such groups* 

‘ . • ' ' • ^ . • •• 

Proximity of residence, work or play, association in oigonlzed groups, eote 
of meeting, common background, and similarity of age ond interests all facilitate 
the formation of natural groups* Several methods jon be used to find imHiral 
groupings such os the sodometrle test and the spontonlety test* The former test-*- 
each person selects or reflects other members of a group according to a specific 
criterion* For exompte, questions such os “With whom would you like to exchonge 

• * t . • * 

work?^' “Who. ore your best friends in the neighborhoodt** etc* The latter test Is on 
arranged “standard life situotlon” in which attractioti»r6pulslon patterns con he 
explored further* Penonol ocquolntonce Is on excellent ond simple way to Identify 
SKdural grou|»* 

With these thoughts In mind , let ui look at the home economics phase of 



oduit eihiocdion* 
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G<)t ooquainfed with Hte p 0 ople; Inhrodkico youfsdif cmd then fry cMdd eenttr 
the conversotton on the other pofiOA* People usuoisy like other people« bvt ont 

. * I'v . . ’ . * * ’ . * 

must be coreful not b^be overbeorlns* Oivet them o ohonoe to moke their own 
dtcisicns. 1 vrant with the adult edifcotion nm on most of the Initial visits* We 
wrote dpvnt their names so we could ren^n^r them better* Almost all of them were 

• , i ^ . . . • • I 

cordial ond invited us In* Possibly we should n^ hove pud^d the odult ^ucotlon 

, * . ; f. / . . . • ’ • 

program so much the first time we visited them* However, people |)egan to talk about 
the program and some Interest developed* Besito home \*lslts, many good ^tocts 
ore mode on clinic days as It 1$ possible to do qultje o bit of visiting while people ore 
woitljf^ to see the doctor* TIm second time o home visit Is snode. It Is much eosler 
for oil concerned* One con leom who the leoders ore, v/ho Is respected ond some* 
times who Is disliked* This will provide some background os to vbere the people ore* 
An example of this technique Is os follows: 

One cif t^ oomments my predecemr hod mode was, “They don't know how 
to use the commodity foods ond there Is quite q bit of interest In learning what to 

do with them*" So qs I mode home visits and become ocquolnt^, I asked which 

* * * "* ' * • 

ooirmieditiKr they used the mo^ and which ones they would just os soon hove 
dnscontlnued* Also I vlsltid with the commodity clerk ot ^siributlon time* From 
these experiences, I had somewhov of on ideo where toi start* The first meetings vmre 
held at the odult e^cotlon building on the l|A campus* The meetings were odver* 

. »** » ' * '4 .>'*4 

tised with posters, inctudod in the adult education letter sent by the BtA odult 
educotion man ond the radio* The cdferidonce average was obout four people* In 

choosing the doy of the week.. It seemed reosonoble to have It the some day os clinic 

' ♦ # 
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wn h«ld 0 $ p«opie would bo coming to the agency compoi. These meotingi were 

held every other week for about three months. Attendonee dropped to nothing so 

« . * 

I d!d jom® Inquiring os to possible reotons why when I wca making the home vlilti. 

At this tlmOf 1 was trying to group people according to the activity or Interest and 

not becouse they really liked being together* 

One day while I was visiting o lod^# the Idea struck that I should be odclng 

Z ^ « 

some of file community leaders If they would have the meetings In their homeso I 

asked this led^ what she thought of the Ideo ond she said It seemed like a good Idea 

and so we started by hoving her ask her friends ond neighbors to come over tome 

afternoon* The dote and time were set ond I took the necessary supplies and equip- 

ment* Six lodles and about that many chll^en were present* Five different f^jdi 

were prepored using commodities* The group sompled the foods and at the close of 
•• • * * * , * * • 
the demonstrotion» recipes were given to each one for the dishes prepared* FrobcWy 

the most enjoyable part of the meeting Is the friendly conversion over o cup of 

coffee* 

my evaluatlvii Is that: 

1 • They feel more at eos^eln their own neighborhood with people they know 
very well* 

2* The preparation Is done under conditions they ore used to (wood stoves 
and no running water*) 

3* They ors more willing to bring their children to « friend’s home than to 
the lidult education hulling* 

4* People en]oy getting together* 




9. In tlmo ft iM^ be ]io»!ble to use o central meetlnsi. 

^ f ' « 

6. PMsSbllittes in these groups ore unlimited. 

The felMng year some people cstad wlsen I wra going to start the meetings 

• ' '* '* . * \ 

ogoln—rafetring to toe meetings held at the adult education building. This .time I 

put potters up and with the cooperation of the school principal sent notes home with 
toe school children end also with toe driver of the Lutheron Mtssion bus tor those 
diil^. Nine ladies attended end several more hod remarked they would liked to 
Hove come« We tolked about what to do the next time ond frem this, we took the 
iu 99 estlon for the next meeting. 

Evaluotion of this meeting is os fbilows: 

1 • The method of odvertising worked fairly well (all but one person who 
attended the meeting had received o notice)* 

2. Tiiree of the nine ladles present had not previously been to o meeting. 

■ •'i 4 • * 

3. there Is not the warmth and personal feeling at the adult eduootlon 
building os there is In the homes. 

4. Since transportation is o problem, more con come when the mtetlng Is 
within walking distance, especlaHy th^ with small children. 

5. this type of ^up Is fairly congenial but not nearly so much os wl^n 
on Individuol Invite her friends. 

Other methods of teaching Ineludet 

1 • Demonstrotiom at the prenotol clinic for expectant mothers. The clerk 

sends monthly reminders to the movers and she Is always willing to Include 

» ^ • 

on. odditlonol reminder about a demonstration. This is somewhat of o 
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captive (wdienee at they ore tralHno to we the doctw* Most of the 
doeton hove felt odemonitratlanfi helpful. More plonnlns and worlcp 
Ing togtfUier eoutd no doubt provide a reo) looming ilhiolion oi Hte 

* • . . * ' I 

potienis seemed quite interested* 

■ . • / 4 * * 

# * » i * ' " ' 

2* Commodity demonstrotlon ot the time of distribution of commodity . jods 
i butter, lord, riciv commeol, conned popped meat, peanut butter, 

boons, floor, powdei’ed milk, cheese, rolled wluiot)* This has proven 

• ^ ^ . • ,**’“*.*•',<* • • . . 

very successful mok'lng contocts* Foo& ore pr^sored ond somples 

■ . . • ■ ; . , I ; • ■ • . • * 

given o« vmII at the rae>'pet. Mora publicity would help becowe leveral 
people hove mentioned that they did not know t was geing to be there 

, ’ . t - • * s * 

or they would hove come to get their commodities on that ♦ (Dlsfrl- 
button lasts for three doys*) The men seem to bo very Interested and 

. • , • r • ^ ’ 

*• • * .•> 

oske^'‘^quite o few questions* 

3* A bulletin board disploy with a poster, U* S» D* A* bulletins and 

pomphlets, Montono State College publicotlons and coffimericol brochures 

. .. I • • * • , • 

of Interest hove created much interest* This disploy Is In the wotting room 

fhe PHS clinic. Botween 100 and 200 leofleti ora dbtrifauted oneh wide 

Whet has been aceofflplished thus for? 

• « ' ' 

1* I If^ive gotten foirly well oequointed with the people* 

2* The people hove some 5deo of whot a home economist hos to otter in me 
odult education field* ("She Is the lody who gives out recipes*" 

3* There has been o good working relationship with the education division 
of 3IA but the supprintendents hove not shown .much interest In this phase 



of odult education* 
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4« Thwd has baen a lock of oowinufilcalSoii with tho tfibat oooiicll* Sowi 
dlicuision hat been hold w|th the chelrmonf secretary and conmisdity 

» • i •' 

• 4 

clerk but much more con be done. 

• • ( * a 

Whw. to go fiom here? 

1. Home visits will be eontlnue^c l{ the selHtelp housing program Is 
storted, there may be much opportunity to help people with their pl«i- 
nln^. 

2. I would like to plan a group meeting In each community every two 

. , * * * S*“ **• *.*'#*** •* ' • 

months. It may be possible to work through the tribal oourcll in 
choosing ladies to plan these meeting In the homes. One meeting 
wfli ^ubt be a communi^ foods demonstration ond the second 
may be something on home In^fmovement or vdwiever they might chouse. 

If i can’t teach the subject, I will get someone who can. The ma{crS^ 
of people will hove an c^rtunity to toke port os there will be livings 
in oil communities. 

3. A demonstrotion every other month when commodities ore distributed. 

^ • ,»** * *' * • 

Tribal council members feel this Is © good way to encourage people to 
moke better use of their commodities. 

4. If the small groups In the various communities would accept the Ideo of 

‘ * * I. * • * 

doing seme indloR dinners and o program for various groups from the 
surrounding oreos os o moneymaking pnoject for some worthwhile pro|e^ 
of their choice, I feel certain thbsg groups wjdvld be Inter^ted. There 

Is much to be gained when people get together In a social situotlon of 

. ' * . • 



this kind. 



m 













5. Most with the PHS doctors ond nurses for some discussion on (Mwlblo 
topics <md iupgostions for work with e^pectcadt fnothers***^p@rhops every 
other month. 

6. Continue bulletin bocord at the PHS clinic «nd begin o second one et the 
triboi building* (Permission hos olreojly been obtained to do this*) 

7* Continue to work with the wives of Indian students ^noit ore ottending 
under Vocational RehobiUtotion) at Morthem Montano College In Havre* 
They hove se<|uested o sewing workshop and some sessions on making braided 
rugs* 

8* Revive the homemaker’s group of IniBan women on the north side of 

t 

Havre* (These women met together once each month during the school 
year In I960<-61*62* Due to much moving as well os other reasons# the 
work was discontinued*) 

In this discussion of the home economics phose of adult education# f hove tried 
to illustrate some principles on working with adults* One cannot say “this is the woy 
It should be done* “ There ore some principles which apply to most situations* They 
ore as foliows; 

1 * Accept the groups os they are with their own self-selected int^ests# 
functions# membership# and leadership* Do not attempt to make It over 
directly* The group's acceptance of outside old Is voluntary* Thera con 
be no pushing around* Remember that cohesion within, the group It stronger 
then ony influence on outsider can bring to bear* One must stmt where the 
group is* 
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2, Ohtwlihlngto 

Influesiee on cwtonomoyi sfoup wuit become p«rionally liked by lt» 

nsei!nbefi« ^ Influence of « newcomer depends upo« the de^ 

cKoeptonee thol be con ^In within the group* 

3* Identify the boslc needs of the group ond select Qb{ectlve$ In hormony 
with those deeper needs* An educator^ tcek is to recognize those needs 
ond to help the group discover better y«iys of sOdsfying them. One who 
would come change must visualize his objectives clearly end must discuss 
them only in woys that the group con understand* 

4. Introduce steps in a quence which leads most rapidly to the objectives.^ 
;Thiie stepSf howeyeir, must be well within Hie abilities of the membeis ond 
must not violate too drostically or too suddenly the estoblishod >ho^ts« 
emtoms# and woys of doing, thli^* 

* K m ^ 

5* Wojfk closely w.lth the naturol leodem* Involve ^m deeply In tooching 
cmd leomsng processes* Leoders ond ^mberi make changes in proportion 
to their volutito^ pcurticip^lon in the new* 

4* Provide services which the group wonts or is wlilir^ to accept even diough 
they may not bo whet the ogency. Institution, or educotor is propared to 
give* 

7* Leod group members toward emending their ossoclatlon outside their own 
autonomous, group* 

You ffloy not agree with all of these stotements, but some corofui thought ond 

study of them will moke us oil owcure to o greyer extent some of the Ideas to bo con- 

ilderod when working with groups of people* 
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HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 
CROW INDIAN RESERVATION 

by 

Hovraid J. Morton 

EAieoHon on the Crow Indian R«ervoHon rtorted its march of progress Aortly 
after 1825 when the Crow Indians signed o treaty of friendship with the United States. 

There were established severbi government schools and mission' schools over 

I 

th@ area ©f 38^53l^i74 acres of Crow country ^urirsg the time treaties were being made 
broken, and changed. 

The location of the qiency office was also being moved from one place to 
another at that time, making locotion of permanent schools almost Impossible. During 
the early I900»s, Cathof Ic mission schools were locoted at Pycr and St. Xavier; they 
onre still In operation there today. 

One Baptist school was built at L€f^e Gross but Is no longer on operating 
school, but remains os o mission* 

During the I920's, more and more Indian children enrolled In public schools 
and now about 90 per cent of our young people attend them with their tuition being 
pold by the Federal Government in accordance with treaty stipulations. 

There are three high schools that our Crow young people attend on our near 
the reservation. The remaining few who by choice do not want to go tb these three 
schools go oway to attend Federal boarding schools. 

Very few Crow young people had continued their education beyong high 
school except one or two a year until the lost few years* 



Ia fht school yoor of I9d2«63# thfrtyfwo stoHod ocid os of JUno 14, 1943, 
thirty hod complotod their course of study for thot yeor« 

From o.study oP enroHment Ii< cM schools where Crow Indlon childrOii attend, 
the educoHonol level kw thlsreservotlon hoi Improved every yeor ond now hcs 
reo 4 MtdtQ »2 overooe giodo ievel. 

Many of our yioi^ people go on relocotion 'and obout 86 per cent hove com^ ' 
pleted their trolnlO 0 end held to the job they trained In for more than o yw. 

This,, besides o few: extension courses, single lesson demonstrotlons, ondci 
few home economics couisci, was about all the Adult Educcdlonai training held on 
the Cfow ReservoHon until the post yeor« . 

The Agency now hos o professlonol Fducotton Speclollst and he hoi ongonlxed 
severoKgroups on the reservation* Many different progrcons hove been developed to 
meet . the needs of .each Individuot oreo or community, but he feels that some kind of 
an Adult Education committee should be formed along with the Tribal Education ' 
Committee to develop and promote Adult Edueotion on the Crow Resmotlon* 

Thk committee should meet and set up the purposes of Its organizoHon* These 
purposes might ;ba.t 

1 • To Identify end Interpret educational nee^ of the Crow people^ 

2* To develop progroms ond stimulate ogencies to serve new needi<; 

3* To develop new edueotionol approaches* 

4* To publicize and promote progroms of oil ogencies (Public Health, 

Extension, Welfare, Industrial Development and others)* 

5* To cooperate on jointly sponsored projects such os leodershtp, training, 

research, surveys, <md others. 
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6; To coordinate all adult education* actMtIes* 

7* To act os a.clearin 9 -house of information about odulf education' and 
community activities* 

. 8* To'increase publlo pdrticipation In adulr education* 

. 9* To identify and interpret trends^ 

M0« To promote public interest and support^ of the total population* 

.IT* To present the adult education program to the public* 

Different agencies and organizations may hove completely different programs^ 
facilities, and the nature of the leodership help needed* Eoch agency may know the 
adult needs from a different viewpoint* By pooling the infohnation of each ogency 
and disouming them, they moy goin a new insight into the Wants and needs of their 
community, and all together they may develop an adult education program that will 
include many unidentifiable groups who otherwise would hot have their needs 
fulfilled* 

The Extension Service can provide professionally trained staff members to a 
study action group of tiis kind and this stoff member may be assigned to a cdminitee 
concerned with. housing, human relations, or public affairs* 

His purpose is to encourage the use of educational methods In the study of 
the programs under oonsideratiion* 

On the Crow Reservotlon, a little different approach to adult educotbn Is 
mode* individual home visits ore mode to each family; then community meetings are 
held to discuss individual problems of that community* Extension's role Is to supply 
the fnformotion gathered by individual farm and home visits ond present it to the adult 
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•ducqtjpflirqo^ltt^ He doM not presoot Q lolutidn to o problem. This Is for the ‘ 
coimnilton^to stud^ond alter to the community's duslres*^ ... 

Our Community Council, qs set up, c|oes not focus on the post but utilizes the 
eduGatlonoI opprooch to. the community's problems cmd, therefore, con cmticipote chon^ 
and odopt to them* 

It is felt thot this method will involve the whole reseryotion ond everyone In 
it**hie&udin9 IndBons, non-.lndians, all. ogencies,, ond church groups* : 

A few of .the educotionql programs under investigotion dt the present time ore 

in; i;.; 

1« Fqmliy life education ? 

a« Preporotion. for marriage .(about 45 per. cent af our' young people get 
marrijed before the age of;19 ;yeors») 
b. Prenatal cjore. 

c • infant core and child, development 
d* Social ad{Uitptenfs for young and old - 
2. Education, far production.ond consumption : . : , 

a. Animal diseoses.and pest control- : - ! 

b. Management of a home and income. 

c* Core ond maintenonce of household equipment 
d* Consumer education. ; 

3* Public Affairs or citizenship 



a* Inter-culturol education 
b, leadership training 



c* Continue educotlon for oil 
d. Health ond safety education 
4« Leisure time Education 

Qi Athletic recreation of many types for dll o^es* 
b« Non-othletic leisure-time activities: music^ crofts, literature, 
drofflotia, hobbies, etc* 

The committee has tried to evaluate their pro 0 ram to the extent that the educd- 
tidnal experiences provided serve the neech and interests of all and have tried to 
provide for ways in which dll interested may participate* 

The Adult Educatloh Program on the Crow Reservation has been limited somewhat 
becouso of long distances to travel and not enough time to answer all requests; but as the 
program Is not o format one and is a learn-b/«doing program, many people will soon be 
available to help their friends and neighbors accomplish thdr goals of learning except 
those ’ that need specialized instructions* 

the Adult Education Council will provide instructions for those subjects* As 
our people demonstrate their interest in additional subfect matter, it will be furnished, 
especially those interested in on-the*j 6 b training for those {obs in the industrial develop- 
ment now being considered fur the Crow Reservation, such as recreational area develop- 
medt^ feed manufocturing, and tourism* 

When the Crow Tribe comes to understood all the problems of externol develop- 
ment, they will then start to develop the internal potential of their own reservation, 
and then progress Will reolly get underway In adult education* 
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Our Croyv people know thot. social and economic development li necessary to 



tisp ^dtran^Mn^ of Ihoir rotation; but H» fc, "D;« ft how to bs d^ol^od 

ten, times fo)de|^ normal ^caj^ of the l^te th^ ae Qi^inp or con they pto 

l^ljr ^eiopm^pt os thpy feel t^ need?** 

All onderdeveloped areas of the country uim the world ore |>elng ftimidied 
ledmologloal help whether they wonf If pr nofi buf where ore the people who ore 
willing to help with on Internal social action process thot would give everyone a part 
fn the development of hSi or her communl^? 

Our Adult Educotion Program on the Crow Reservation Is fust getting storted, 
hut it Is planned that It will be a training cro^i to furnish thejm leaders to our com* 
muiiity* It ,|s hoped that it wiljl be an Incentive ^to a trained labor pool In the Induitrlol 
deyelppmerd pro^am to ^iye permanent jobs to oil our people who want to work In this 
.development* 

The duties of .the director of adult education .In working with the Adult Education 
Committee should include the fol lowing: 

1 * Tp.lnyje^igote needs. for ond.lnterost in different types of formal adult 
edMC9tl9a..cour|^ or Infor^l community projects on such topics as voca* 
,tional training, hmne economics, home, improvement, family relati^, 
family counseling, leadership, public speaking skills, community library 
and : . / discussions, arts ond crofts, singing and dancing, and other 






recrecdional fnterie^s* 



^ 2* To establish such courses or projects under capable leadership in the reser* 



yotion community. 
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3* Where possible not only to educote tribal memberi in various subjects but 
to ^oin individual members In community development, 

4, To stress in oil odult education courses ond projects, regardless of specific 
subject motter, the values pre*^equisite to economic development in 
modem society, 

it 1$ essential to increase the general educotloTis! level of tribal members in 
order to qualify them for a wide variety of employment opportunl'i!es vdiich might 
develop either In the reservotion area or elsewhere, 

in order to increase the reservoir of well-qualified potential managers and 
workers in future economic development on the reservation as v/ell os to meet employ- 
ment and demands expected outside the reservation, the Crow Tribe need to make a 
special effort to encourage young tribol members to attend college or speciolized 
courses in the following areas: 

1 , Agriculture and related f iel^ 

2, Business management 

3, Professional fields 

To summarize the human resources development program for the Crow Reservo- 
ii^, we con soy that the Crow Tribe and the Crow labor force In the reservation area 
has been Increasing In recent years at a rate more rapid thon that of the non-lndfon 
lobor force In the surrounding communities. 

Members of the Crow lobor forces are capable of acquiring new knowledge, 
and learning new skills, but problems of motivation and values have hindered their 
employment in the post, and social and organizationol difficulties have somet Irnes 



prweflted obsfocSes trt H» develcpment of the reservation economy. There cure Indlco- 
liont^ however^ that these social and motlvatlouial problems are beginning to be overcome 
by the cooperative efforts of the Crow Tribe os a group ond by individual members. 

In order to assist the tribe In developing the human resource of the reservation 
oreof the following specific action programs ore proposedt 

1 • An Adult Education Program: Under the direction of on odult Educotfmi 
Specialist, who would investigate the needs for and interests in specific 
types of adult education and general community development programs, 
establish such programs, ond stimulate general inrerasr In them wlihiji the 
community. 

2. A program for increasing tiie general educotionol level of tribal members: 
by establishing on adult education committee which would seek to work 
with tribal education committees end porents, and by developing group 
counseling programs in order to encourage adult education programs os 
well os encouraging students to remain in schools until they graduate from 
high school and college. 

3. A special study to exomine the feasibility of youth constnvation corps 
prelects on this reservation. 

4. A long-range study of community development techniques by a Montana 
educational institution to determine ways to increase Indians* understanding 
of value changes required by economic development and to promote mutual 
understanding and cooperation among Indians and non-Indians. 



A prcgrcim In community devolopment by formation of local dlfehrlct work- 
shcp committees, spontorslilp of edueotilba of potential, community leaders^ 
and maintenance and exponsion of local cornmunicotioni medio*. 
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ElfMENTARY ADULT EDUCATION TOR THE 
PAPAGO RESE^ATIQN 

by. 

Becky G. Oonaldion. 

PcBt History 

Popogo biitory eon be divided intofdur periodi. The fint.bpr^histarie and is 
known from the orcheotogical remains of the Ventona Cove* The informoticn gathered 
at this site is the most important ooncerhing Papogo ancestry* 

I • The original cvltyre was a combindtion, of two already known to dreheolpgist . 
as the Son Dieguito and the Folsome There is eviucmco that thi^ group hunted 
and ate animals thot ore now extinct* 

2. The second period includes phases of hunting and gothering. These are 

^ . * 

correlated with Jlhe Chochise Culture and the Pinto*Qypsem Culture* The 

first, ef these periods ended obout IdOO B» C* and the second about 1 A* D* 

» , 

The^ ore called “hunting and gothering” cultures because of the remdins ' 
sho!w these people must have hunted wild animals ond prepared thein tor fopd . 
ond clothing and various grSrtding tools indicate that they gOthered wild seeds 
and roots diid ground them for food* 

3» The ndxt stage began about 1 A. D* At this time corn and. p(^ry hiade 
their appedrahee* This was the beginning of the agricultural period* It 

V ' 

was during this period that th^ "Desert Hohokam" culture started* The 

■ *' 

. • i 

Popagos ore believed to be descendants of the "Desert Hohokam" culture* 

I 

4* Then came a gap in hfstory and the earliest dote in Papago history wos 

' r 

recorded in 1694* However, o scientific study of com shows that' the 
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occuponts of Vofitano Cfivo tho somo typo for over a thounnd yeors*. 
This suggests a continuity of the Hohokom cuitu^^ through the Popogo 
beeouse new inunigronts would olmost certainly hove brought In some new 
strains of conii 

the second period of Papogo . history begfeU with the first journey of Father Kino 
in 16$8* It ended Ift 1870 when the Popago come under the control of the Indtfin Ag^nt 
dh the Ptmo ReserVotion« 

Father Kino wrote on how the Indians welcomed him and begged for instruction 
Olid baptism^ He also tells of the large supply of corn and beans* 

the priest sent In many herds of horses end cattle and fully intended to estcd>iish 
misslohs In the area that presently comprises the Papcgo Reservation proper, but his 
dreom never materialized* 

After the arrival of the horses, the Apaches could speed up their raids and could 
raid a much larger area* The danger to the Papagos increased* Before this time, the 
Popagos probably lived in rather small villages, spendhg thbir summer in the valleys 
where they planted and harvested their crops; and in the winter, returned to the moun- 
tains for there the water supply was assured* But as their homes were threatened, they 
began to gsther together into large defense villages. They learned to live closer 
togeiher and coopercste to stdVe off the attacks of the Apaches* 

Father Kino made appeals to the Spanish officials' but this did .mot stop the 
raids* He died in 17U and not much is known about the Popagos for a number of 
years* 
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M{fsIonar}es were few \n northern Sonoro for the life and problems wore difft-* 
cult* In 1736 Fother Sedelmoyr went to the Popogo region. He told how the Popogos 

came tz work for him reconstructing old missions. In 1752 there was an uprising of the 

■ ' ■ ' 

lower Pima and southern Popogo ogalnst the $panish. It was a bloo<i^ battle and the 
Indians were not so friendly to the whites after this. In 1767 the Jesuits were forced 
out ond the Fronclscons began their work. 

The Papagos In the south fought many wars and helped Mexicans to gain their 
indopendmce from Spain in 182!. In the northern part of Papago land not much change 
occurred until contacts with Americans began. This came about at the time of the war 
vfith Mexico in 1846 and the Gadsden Purchase in 1854. 

The third period of Popogo history begins in the early 1870'$ ond odds about 
19^, In the beginning of this period, the Papagos were still living almost os they hod 
^ore they ever saw white men. At the end of this period, many individuals had 
olraady mode on adjustment to white culture « 

In 1876 tira Desert People made peace with the Apaches. They were no longer 
forced .to protect themselves in the large defense villages. The Papagos could ogoin 
spread out. Many returned to the villages and their old way of life of planting and 
harvesting. Others sought new sites. It was usually a small group of close relatives 
who established thele new villages. 

About 1880 prospectors began to discover copper, silver, and gold in Popogo 
country. Many small mines were opened in this area. Some went to work for the mines 
and ^hers moved again. Not long after the miners, ranchers began to move in ond 
establish large cattle ranches. 
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Some Man villages we»e endai^red end to protect tfiem, H» reservotiom 
vrara created in 1911 and I912> 

It was net until about 1911 that Popago villages wero divided into IdO acre 

Iftdividua! holdings, wi>th no regard for hills^ washes or ysability of the land. 

♦ ^ % 

Fortunately, in 1912 the ollotment ceased. 

The fourth period of Popago history begon in 1930 end brought with this era the 
Civilion Conservation Corps and the Indian Reorganization Act, CivIRon Comervotioiv 
Corps work began In 1933. The older people opposed this Idea of the young men earning 

money. They predicted that young people would disregard parental authority and begia 

/ • ' * ■•>>** 

- • • t - t 

drinking* Before the project was discontinued in l942, roods had been bmlt, deep welfer 
were drilled, and the natural poneb were deepened and diked. This let the people live 
the year round in volley vilkiges. 

in 1935 the Indian Reorgonizotlon Act was placed before the Popago. The whole 

. * ‘ f * . • 

reservotiosi was fo be organizecTon a democratic bosis. The reservation wos divided into 

districts and the trlbol government become important. 

' » 

Present Composition of the Community 

The Pupogos live In vllloges, over 70 of them on the mom reservotlon. The 

** *'*i^.** ■* 

largest of these is Sells with o populotlon of over 900 people. 

The main reservation is divided Into nine political districts^ Each dfldrict has 
its own elected covjncil and also elects two delegates to tlie tribal council which' meets 
monthly throughout Ihe year. The tribal council. In tUm, ormuoliy elects a chairman, 
vicerchairmon, secretory, and treasurer. 
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Thd main rottrvqflQn sti^tqhM l^ m|lM across Pima County In south-central 

Arizona* In addition to the main reservation, there ore two small reservations. Son 

****'"’*« , ***^^*’‘>' ' ^ ,* 

Xovler, near. Tucson, ^ Gilo Bend, directly north of the community of Gila Bend. 
The three reservations Include on area of almost 3 ddOlon acres, an areo about the size 
•of the state of Connecticut* 



I 



The mafor portion of. the resenration.ljes In the Sonoran Desert end consists of 
wide arid volleys and.plolns Interspersed with mountain ranges which rise obruptly above 
the valley floors* 

The vegetation, U.typicql of the southern ^ert shrub region with the dominant 



shrub being creosote bush. Here olso grows the burr sage, burroweed, and various cacti* 
The bottom lands ore charac^^lzed by common mesquite. In the mountain regions with 
higher roinfallK.one can find various grosses and curly mesguite* 

Wildlifei of the reservation include mountain sheep, whitetoll deer, fovelino, 

• * *•»<%, * 

antelope, rabbits, quoit, doves, coyotes, bobcat, fox and mountain lion. 

Rainfolj varies from on overage of six inches per yeor on the northern and 

* ♦ • » • 

western portions of the reservation to twenty inches in the mountain area. 

Nature has beqn stingy with water* By capturing woter from floshfloods, the 
Papogos have been able, to grow squash, corn and the iepary been which is resistant to 
drought. Living in u jand of scarcity, they hove been forced to obtain maximum utiliza- 

tion of plants ond animals. native to the area in order to survive* 

» 

The Papogos find if extremely difficult to adjust to an economy requiring use of 
money. Part-tinie wiork in the cottonfields odjacent to the reservation with pocxly paid 
migratory agricultural, yrarkers is the leost desired in the acculturation process. 



o 

ERIC 
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The Popogo ReiervoUon is poor in natural resources. The brood valleys hove 
good soili ’jot because of the lock of moisture. It is almost ItnppssiWe for plant life t^ 
thrive except for the drought resistant plants. Most of the reservotlon is used for range 
land, o ^uare mile producing forage for lets than three hea* of livestock. There is 

little timber but cacti penist in survival* 

The Papagos hunf nd obtoin a smaJI portion of their food from the horvest of 
game* Big gome la not alHfhdant but small gome is more prevalent orid can be found In 
most sections the reservdtlbn* 

The Popagos ore one of the poorest tribes In the state of Arizona. Their main 

t ^ 

source of Income Is cattle raising. The/ must leave the, K^ptlon yearly to seek out- 

* • » r , * « • ’ * !* / • • ^ 

side employment— mostly in the cotton -fitokis. ... 

The KItt Peak observatory, which was built by the National Science Foundation, 
should help the reservotlon. 

Phelps Dodge Copper Company at A|o employs obout 200 Popagos in its huge 
open«pit mine. 

Tribal activities include a small registered herd of cattle, a Credit Union, and 
aid is given in basket making » There is on ihcreosed interest In ixckets, to the extent 

•. s, \ . 

that nearly 3, 0(X> baskets were marketed In a 12Tinonth pmriod through the Papago Self- 

' * I ' »* • • 

Help Program alone. 

Education 

Government schooling for elementary students Is provided by the Sells Consoll** 

doted School, by day schools in four Smaller villages, and by a boarding school in Santo 

* 

Rosa village. The Franciscans mointain four reservation parochial sdtools. High school 
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•ducotlon It ovellcibid at tho soveiiiment't Phoenix Indlon School^ Stevrart Indian 
School In Nevada, ond Sherman Institute In Collfomla. 

Some students attend public high schools In Tucson or go to the Cothotic Indlori 



hi^ schools, such as St* John's at Loveen, Arizono* 

M . ' : . > • . . •;:» •. i . 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs olso condi^cfo odult education dosses In several 



villages* 



A Plan for Adult Education 



Mdf of the Americans have a much too cheerful picture of the educational 
achievements of their people. Perhops this Is due to the fact that education Is most 
talked about vdiere it Is most carried on. Education Is o common matter of concern to 

.'v* • .* , a. •••,.»»* • 

* -»*t| »i* ' «• < • U ’ • ‘.-I* *.-»•»,*.' • 

alt forword-looking people in those communities where It has accomplished enough to 



moke its purposes well known and where it is common to see large, well-managed 
school buildings. However, there are wide regions In America where education Is so 
for removed that the lack of it is scarce^ felt. One of these regions is here In the 
Southwest. 



It Is very difficult to find support for good schools in a region where good 
schooling is not understood by parents. It may be thought that there Is little gained 
by teaching an old person to read and to write since with a few years left to run, he 
is not likely to make use of his new-found skill. This ignores the fact that where 
illiteracy Is common there is a primitive respect for age, which makes It exceedingly 
Important that the very old be Interested in anything which Is to show its mark. 

The first step is to know the region in which the work will be done. One must 
know his community Intimately. He must know what other services are available and 



«hof ntadi ore not being iotlifled* Above a!!, he must know the hobits ond cuHom 
of the people with whom he will be worklng-*what hours they work^ when they eot^ 
ond whot they do In their free time. 

It would be beneficlol to Interview the leoders of the community. Such cm 
Interview hoa a dual outcome. Not only does the educator get the foots he neerh, 
but he becomes acquainted with the community leaders and they get to know him and 
his program. Furthermore, by consulting them before starting his program, he Is bring* 
ing them Into the planning process and making them partlciponts. 

One must remember though not to take all their responses literally. Often a 
person will soy what he believes would be good for other people rather than ^Afhot is 
o burning desire of his own, or he may soy What he thinks will please the questioner. 

When one begins with the principle that adult education Is setf*educailon, 
that It starts with the student where he is and takes him In the direction In which he 
wishes to go, ony beginning Is os good os any other provided the teacher Is good 
enough. If the teacher centers his own interest ond concern upon the student rather 
thon upcn the thing studied, it matters very little what the students begin wif/h. 

It would be a good Idea to begin the odult elementary education by holding a 
"gsMogeiher.'* Flans for the ”get together" should be laid well In advance. It 
should be held ot the school or cst the location where the class Is to be held. The 
teacher ond the leaders of the community con be of great help in this. They should 
enlist the old of many additlonol people, orgonizo/lons, ond groups in the community 
to help In the visitation necessary to contact persons, in the traniportatlon of ony for 
whom it may be needed, and to ossist In the preparation and serving of iIhi refreshments. 
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It b o good Idoo to Invito m many of the eomimmity pooplo oi possible to portlclpote 

In both Km planning and Iha oc^mI "goMogatW’ to acquaint them with the ptograffl. 

The date, purpose, time, and the fact that refreshments will be served diould 

be given widespreod publicity throughout the area* The Invitation should be Issued by 

word of mouth, by posters, handsitls, and notices in local troding posts* 

. * * • ” * 

Aftei 0 friendly hour of eating and g^lng acquainted, the registration con 

take place. Be sun to extend o personal welcome cmd to speck a few words with each 

t 

os fiHo of His oiSulfs who hovs coniSg 

* • * * . 

The accent diould be on the welcome, and the registration should be mode as simple os 
poisibloa 

The first meeting of the class should follow the social evening rather closely 
within the ne)d week. The first evening should set the atmosphere, mdce contact, 

' • * • . i • . 

cmd work toword establishing salisfoctory relotiondtips between the students, the teacher, 
ond the adult program* The first meeting may well prove to be the deciding factor in 
holding or losing the students* 

The motivation for odult leomlng Is closely related to the problems encountered 
by the leomer in his dolly life on the reservation* The subject matter tought m;^ help 
prepare the adult to use ot once whot he has leomed, and to assist Mm In the problems 
he faces from day today* Individual differences must be considered in Ihe planning 
and teaching* Be sure to keep the program flexible*. 

Adults come to school to aid in getting o better job, for social purposes, and 
to help In meeting an emergency— perhaps the urge to write a letter to a loved one. 
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Principlet of Adult Tegctilng 
* * *. " * ‘ ‘ 

U The studeph shc^d uikferslond ond subicribe to the poipoies of tho coufw. He 

mutt know the (^erol goal of the eourte* 

2« ThegtidiMlI should wont to tecorn tinoe they come voluntarily* 

3* There should be o friendly end infcnnol climate In the learning situation* 

4« ph^kol conditions should be fovorcble* 

5* The students should portlclpote and should occept some responsibility for the 
learning process* . 

6* Leoming should be reloted to and should make use of the students' e^Kperlences* 

?• The teacher should know his subject matter* 

8* The teacher should be enthiMlostlc about hU subject and about teaching It* 

9« Students should be cd>le to learn at their own pace* 

10* The studont. should be aware of his 0¥m progress end should hove o sense of 
occompllshment* . 

It • ’The methods of Instruction should be varied* 

12* The teoeher should hove a sense of growth* 

* • • ‘ t 

13* The teacher should hove o flexible plan for the course*^ 

The educator must have patience and be persistent In his efforts, and above all, 
hove o sympathetic understanding of the students* 

The teoeher must remember thot adults need more time to learn* The student! must 
see on Immediate benefit to himself In what he learns* The adult Is always ready to 
to loom If the moterlai ptesented bears upon his needs or deals with the concrete, 

^ How to Teach Adults (Chloogos Internatlonol Harvostor Company) 
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procllocil probitini of his Ufd* The odult U cm impatient iocurner baomit^ ho feels 
Q shortness of ttmci In which to leom. 
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INDIAN ADULT EDUCATION PLAN FOR 
SAN CARLOS APACHE RESERVATION 

Leonard P* Ortego 

U History ond Bockground 

In my opinion, a project css Important os this would net be complete without o 
brief history of the Apache Indians and the development of the San Ccurlos Apache 

Reservotlor* 

The history and story of the Apache Indians is one of the most remarkable. The 
Apaches were a nomadic people constantly moving in small bands, subsisting on game 
end native roots and bcjrrles and on the spoils captured In raids on other Indians, and 
later from raids on wagon trains and settlors. They are known for their bloody battles 
and olthough most of ihem have been known to history, the most serious outbreaks wore 
attributed to misundeistondings and mismanagement on the port of civil authorities. 

The bitter conflict between Apache and white began in the early nineteenth 
century. There were years of savage warfare between the Apache warriors and the 
American soldiers and settlers, with groat loss of life and property. The Apache 
warriors were considered th^ most brilliant leaders and stroiegtsts over found. 
Historically, the most serious hostilities were under the leaders Cochise, VIctorlo, 
ond Gbronlmo. Man/ attempts were made to confine the various bonds on reserva- 
tions. After m^wh bloodshed on both sides, Oeronimo and his band surrendered on 
September 4, 1886, and along with his numerous friends, was sent to Florida as a 
prisoner. These prisoners were later taken to Vernon, Alabomo, then to Ft. Sill, 
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OMahoma^ wSiefo ineny of Hio doteoisdantt sHII raiMo lodoya Roldi Inefooiod diofply 
during and (bllowing tha Civil War, and there was the problem of where to plate the 
Apaches who were rounded up. In 1870 a reservation was proposed to oontoln them, 
and by Executive Order of Oecembor 14, IS72, the Son Carlos Reservation was created. 
In lffi’4, control of the reserv-rttons passed from the Wcv Deportment to the Indian 
Bureau. It wasn't until after Geronimo's surrender that the Apache people become 
rocoiriciled to roier/atlott lifo« 

The Sm Corlos Apacha Resarvotion is loccdad In the aost sooth-central portion 
of Arizona In Glki, Pinal, ond Graham eountlas* It has an orao of 1,648,000 acros 
and its ^Hltudo rangas from 2,600 faet In the saml-dasort areos to approxiroatoly 
8,000 foot In the pondofOsa pine forest country. Tho entira rosorvatlon (except for 
960 acres of farm ond grazing land held by individuals In ' trust allotments) Is owned 
in individual shares by tribal members and h held in trust for them by the U. S. Govern- 
ment;* The Agency lieodquarters. Incidentally, Is located at Son Co* !os. Thereseivo- 
tlon itself was establishedJune 7, 1897, and the tribe was organized under the 
oonstitutJon and bylaws approved January 17, 1936* A tribal corporcde charter was 
rcHiSed October 16, 1940. At present (1963), the reported populotion of the Son Carlos 
Aj^che tribe is approximotely 4,500 and population concentration is in limited residen- 
tial areas due to the desire of the people for sociability. 

II* Adult Education ori the Reservotlon 

It is Interesting to note that the Apache Indians, GlHiough aggressive and 
individualistic, were among the last Indian people In North America to give up the 
traditional pattern of life and accept supervision by mllitarv and civil authorites. 
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They an people who hove hod to odSuft In two geiierations froitt a islmple economy boied 
on o mmtnomodic way of life to the compUcoted economy of modem Amer!co« The 
change which they hwe experienced iKtt been mode without the edueotloitoS odvontoges 
of their wfilte nelghboni and until recently, without the opportunity to conduct thefr 

ovm economic and political offoirs. 

1 ‘ 

They ore people proud their Apache heritage, ond many ore itlll reluctant 
to accept the white man.*t way of llfe« 

‘ * * ' I . 4 * * 

Before elaborating on the hltt^ of adult education on the San ^arloi Apache 

jteseryatfon. | would like, firet of all, to clarify the meaning of the word **Adult 

* * ■* 

Eduction.** Acc^lng to Paul H« Sheafs, author of "Adult Education: The Community 
Approach, ** "Adult Education" Is defined os nw learning and not merely a continua- 
tion pf lecmlng; Its major purpose of which Is to moke odults In the community cware of 
Individual and community needs, and to give such education os will enable them to meet 
problems that now* An even more Interesting observation comes from Dr* Lester S* 
PerrII, Professor of Sociology and Chairman of the Deportment of Sociology and 
Anthropology qt Arizono State Unlvenlty who, on o recent visit to our doss, defined 
"Adult Education" os formal education offer a htedk. bi the regular education of the 
Indlvlduol or taken at o age thon usual* Its characteristics are numerous, namely, 
that (1) It's for "older people" taking education because of his break In age, (iQ eduea- 
tion Is not neeeoorlly on a semester boils or offered on the basis as adult educotlon, 

(3) It is *!ot coQcemed with o program for eomlng o degree, (4) the curriculum Is 
different ond not neceiscs'lly related, (9 motivation Is approached differently, (6) th« 
method of teodilng Is vorled, and there Is actual participation and the sharing of 
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•xperlenees to tho differont reaction of everyone, ond (7) o^lt educotion H 
sponsored by different groups or organization* 

Adult education on the San Corins Indian Reservation has been carried on In on 
Informal basis for mony years* In recent years, nurses hove carried on extensive health 
programs* There ore regulorly scheduled progroms of Immunization for bobles, for 
dlobetlcs^ there ore olso clinics for expectant mothers, babies and dental core* A 
reol problem, however, has been the need for more nurses* Some way must be found 
to stop the lorge turnover for the nursing staff* Agriculture for the men and house- 
keeping for the women are being promoted ond carried out quite extensively* Renonnet 
of the Land Operations Division have spent much time promoting crep production, cottle 
and truck gardens* Livestock, os o matter of fact. Is the most profitable tribal enter* 
prise* The tribe encourages members to prepare to compete for jobs in the way of 
on-the-job or apprentice training through close cooperation with the Branch of 
Relocation Services* In 1961, 186 people from San Carlos went out on relocation 
ond adult vocoticnal training* Hi^ school graduates who do not go on to college cr 
reloGotion prerer to wak on the reservotion though quite a number do obtoln off-reserva- 
tion jobs* it is Interesting to note that abou? 90 per cent of the Son Carlos Apoches 
qieok Es^tish, 75 per cent can read end write English, approximately 40 per cent 
hove completed grammar school and only 25 per cent have groduoted from high school • 
Beginners and grades one through four ore taught on the reservation* At San Carlos 
there Is a combined Bureau of Indian Affairs-Public school in operation* In the higher 
grades and the high school, the pupils go to na*^-reservction public schools being trans- 
ported by bos to the Globe and Fort Thomos schools* There ore alw many of the 
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chlidran who ctttondl IniHan Service boordlng tdtools at teverol o(f*feMr^ton locattCRf ; 
Af^ completion of hl^ school, the youngsteri ore encouraged to go on to colleges 
dhd universities In order to prepare themselves to become the leaden of the bribe and 
to todce over the fobs now filled by non-lndlons* Many of the Apaches still ding to 
their old language end customs and ore slow to accept modern woy unless they can 
see practlcol use in iK 

iii« Need for Adult Education on the Reservation 

if i were to ask the (ndion people of San Carlos If they ore satisfied vdth the 
educotion they ore now receiving, I am Sure I would get many different drawen; I 
seriously doubt that any of the people would soy to me that they ore sotislfed with jfhe 
education their tirlbe Is now receiving. A recent census showed that Indians 25 yean 
of age and older living on Indian roservdions had on overdge of between five and six 
years of sdiooling In comporlson to the overage number of yean (ten) of schooling for 
the some group of the population in generoK In the San Carlos Reservation; the 
overage for Apoches In the same age ^oup is o little aboito six years. Progress Is being 
mode in the field of educotlon but 1 don't think we ore coming very neor to closing the 
gap. It Is estimated that less than 40 per cent of the Indian youth who enter high school 
todoy stay to graduate while, lon the other hand, about 60 per cent of our American 
youth now graduate from high school. Needless, io soy, the category of unskilled and 
fdirm worken Is already overcrowded and automation Is more and more decreasing the 
number of |obs that are now available. Selling adult education to the San Carlos 
Apoche tribe has been a difficult one. it It difficult because they dont see ony 

N 

Immediate value or need for on education, they ore Interested only In practical things** 

« * 

' tii the thins that con be ef benefit to him, 
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I don't thWc I need to soy that there is o need -on fhe reservation for greci^ 
emphasis on adult education, particularly the type that will develop ^ills* This Is 
o decode of scientific pro9ress, rapid coimnunleotion, and yeat population chai^. 

New problems ofsd new jobs require new training. Our woy of life, for example, is 
chonglng to fhe extent that we ore becoming an urban community, in reality, we ore 
changing ^m a rural community to on urban community. Another reason why there 

should be lncrecMumpho»is on odult education lies in the area of valu^^ My 

experience with San Carlos Apache youngsters of high sdiool oge hm fought me that 

conflicts between Indion and non-lndlon values exist. I have leomed that Apaches 

ore not time conscious. They regordos unimportar^ the need to be punctual or on 

time. This is perhops why we teachers are not successful in producing ^iety in the 

classroom among the Indion students. This may also account for the r^peofed absences 

of Indicm students from school and their repented tardiness to clqss. The non-Indion, 

on the other bond. Is generally governed by the clock and calendar. I sincerely believe 

that these youngsters need to .be tought the importance of time and ^ assume respor^** 

blllty and the failure for it. I find, too, thqt jndions ore not oriented towccd Ae 

future or the past . He Is mainly concerned with the present. In contrast the non- 

Indion Is rarely satisfied with ^le i^esent. He is cxmstontly looking the 

Another Interesting fact Is that the Indian Is not concerned with saving money . The 

Apaches, I hove learned, wortc for money, but thqlr value is placed In giving, and the 

person who tries to qccumulote goods Is often feared. To those people a rejected 

person Is not one who hm targe savings, but rather one who gives. Turning to religion, 

I find that it Is ver> a part of his life. He Is sincere about religion just os fhe 

Ron-lndion is* The difference here Is that religion is not regarded «i o orice o week 
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but 2s vary much o port of his llfa—every ffloment of vmjf day. I hovt iooitnad 
that It comes to eempetitiofl cind cdoperatlon, the faidiaia place grec* value In 
working together^ shorlrtg^ ond cooperating^ whereat the non*lndion believes competl* 
tion is essential, f hot perhaps may be the major reoson why we find it so difficult io 
tell the idea of an educollon to the Apache people It that they would muid’i rather be 
left clone* He doesn't went to move up unless It It necessory* He believes In Itving In 
horaiony with nature and occeptt the world at it and does not try to duni99 Ite In ochilt 
education^ we thould Inflict oil our values in the Indians* We also need to nudce the 
proper opprooch ond eradicate the problem of Inferiority complex omoh^j the Indians* 
We 4 ) 10 til -not !• . howowr. In expotini', a new culture leave the Indian with a feeling 
that all the old Is bod* In doing so we may leove him unconvinced that the new Is good 
and eventually lead him to operate without d strong value system* 

A need for achilt education on the Son Corlos R^ervotlon beonmes more cqpporent 
when we stop to look ot the problem of health* Health Is very much o problem among 

, * e 

the San Carlos Indian*.* In fdct^ Aey ore very susceptible to our d^iseoses* Their 
conqps, for example, ore breeders of disease with flies and mosqul'/oes* It's gratifying 
to see thot where formally sick people were taken to the "medsclne men, " most of the 
Apaches now use the servlcei of the hospital on the reservation n 

JV. Kind of Adult Education Needed and Present Progroms end their Evaluation 

The kind of adult education needed in Son Carlos is 'dne that wlli help the 

Indian adults rneet their recognized needs and ultimately help them solve their o>^ 

problemt* Our traAtlonol way of working with Indians has been thot of supjptying them 

with Me answers* Giving them the oniwers doesn't solve their problems* Indians need 
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to 5•om w e jesssftliis procoii. or In moro formii a thinking proeoit 

If thiy ere going to dtvolop InItlaHvo, confldenco, and loadofihip. Owr rolo ihowW 
bt only that of on obiorvor* A big problem In Indian affcilt educoHon todoy li thot 
Indians regard eduoatlon os a waste of time. When they ottend sohoolf they ore 
regarded by their own neighbors oi dumbbells. 

To better understand some of the problems of the Apoche tribe, I think It would 
be helpful to mention here that the Son Carlos Reservation eonilits mainly of a very 

i i 

social people by culture with e)dremely close family ties. Because of this, the question 
arises with some about leaving the reservation for {ofas. It Is ny belief thot these people 
would benefit greatly from employment In on on-reservotlon Industry. I think there Is o 
need to attract or develop llrfit Industry In Son Corlos with the old of tribol government 
ond BIA. lorn happy to report tliat there Is a definite desire on the part of the tribe to 
cooperate with the Chambers of Commerce, Industrial development groqps, and slrrflar 
organizations In Globe ond Sofford and nearby ^^reservation communities to solve 
this problem. There Is a need to develop a progrom In edult educotlon to Include In- 
struction In Apache history, auto mechonles, Engibh spelling ond grammar, letter 
writing, filling In forms (Including tax foma), bookkeeping, home economlci, ehrlcs, 
and very Important leoderdtlp of youth groups su^ os Boy Scouts ond Girl Scouts ond 
other subfects where Interest Is expressed. I find there Is olso a need In Son Corlos for 
the Apoche tribe to take port In the support ond control of loco! schools. I think It 
would be heortening to tee them serve on school boards. I om sure where kidtons 
show a willingness to serve ond demonstrate the ability to moke a contribution, they 
will find themselves In placis of leodershlpc It on this hosts that sdiool board 
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nemlbm ihould b* tel«c»ed. i <im cf the opihton Htot lio one should be seleeM to 
school bbord tnembeiship or any other position {ust because he is o member rfo 
poiticuior loce. One does not hove to be o booid mendwr to moke woMhwhlle con- 
tributions to our educational programs; Tribol govemmehti murt tdce the lead In 
informing tribal members of the in^ottortce of e^cotion, ohd when possible and 
necessary, give finoneiol csristonco; Anything thot involves Indions involves the 
Tribal Council oven If they don't hove the power to role; they hove the power of 

, s * 

makfng reconundndlotfonso Carfolnty there 1$ a need to raise the economic level of 
these people end leodeindiip is important if this is to be achieved. 

hi evaluoting the present programs ond needs of the San Carlos Apache 
fTdbe, I find that there Is o need for the community to develop a tradition ^ school 
ottendonce and och*dvement ond foster It through parent-teacher groups, community 
clubs, organizations, churches, etc. Everyone must feel that edccolion Is ImportonN 
Parents must be mode to realize the Importance of starting children to school at the 
proper age ond more Important see to It ^lot Hiey attend regularly. They must also 
realize that their re^weibillty does hot end with placing and keeping their children 
In school # If the pupil Is made to feel that someone cores for him^ he will do better 
in school. The interest of the patents In the child Is very important; I am hq^ to 
soy tiiat In Son Carlos, the tribal council Is making every effort to encomroge parents 
to assume more responsibility the up-bringing of their youngsters, this is encouraging 

fndesdl 

Turning to the problem of juvenile delinquency, I would like to odd that thU 
proUum doe* «d*f. A» preiont, thaie I* drinkiitg among tOsnogen, somettme* 

by fighting, and trofflc accident* on the highwoy. There I* a need to 
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continue the present sports progrom but on o stronger basts— adding more teoms« 
espectotly for women, girls, and boys if wo ore to overcome this problem* There Is 
also 0 need for more youth comps and youth employment* For tv/o years, the reserva- 
tion has pioneered In o summer woik oomp pro^am for Its teenage boys ond girts* In 
this the Tribal Council hot had the cooperotlon of the American Friends Service 
Committee, the Save the Children Foundation, BIA, and the Cottle Association. It 
keeps many of the young men gainfully occupied so they con obtoln needed money for 
school expenses* Heolthf^l reaeotion and education-centered programs eve some of 
the other most Important foctors of this program* Son Carlos, I am happy to report. 

Is getting a much needed community building* 

The Apache people today have ovalloble to them the facilities of the United 
States Public Health Service, which Includes a new up-to-date hoipltol, cllnla, 
doctors and dentists* When specialized treatment Is needed, the Public Heolth Service 
mokes onrongements for the patient to enter the hospital or clinics* Speeiot clossei 
dealing with various phases of personal health ond hygiene ore currently In progress 
and ore meeting both special at>d general needs* Classes have been offered In pre- 
notal core. Infant core, control of diabetics, trachoma treatment, all Important to 
heolth* The Bureau of Indian Affairs' Home Economist hos, for some time, gone to 
Son Carlos to offer instruction In the various phoses of home economics* This has 
included such things os home conning, sewing, and other phases of homemaking* 1 
hove learned that hrom time to time classes hove been set up to deot with cxkilt 
elementary educotlon; however, In few Instances have these met with any real 
degree of success* This failure may stem from the fact that whot Is being offered 




may not be wbat they need to have o? what they would went to take s|nc;e inters 
and motivation must prevoll if any edMCQtiqnql prosrom Is to meet with success*. 

Adult education, in my opinS^j^ Is o kind of "miss qnd hit" thing* It is meeting 
nee<& but certainly not fulfilling godlst 

A most recent development was the announced plans for q $500,000 lake 
resort project by the Son Cqr!^ Apoche tribe qt Seneca, 40 miles northeost of Globe. 
This resort project, approved by Secretary of the Interior, Stewart Lf Udall, is a 
joint venture between the Son Carlos Apaches and the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
is the first of several planned by the tribe to qttrqct tourists *o the reservation, Accord* 
Ing to Tribal Choirman, Mqrvfn Mull, the project has received the support of busirieis 
ond civic leaders from Globe and other nearby communitleSf The lake and r^rt, 
accorrSng to Mull will create an asset pf inestimable value to the tribe and wj|l be of 
benefit to all the people in Arizona* There are qlsp plans for o multi-million dollar 
luxury hotel to be built neor the reservation by a Hptlywppd syndicate headed by 
Marlon Brondo, Sr* This, in my opinion, marks the dramatic enhry of the San Carlos 
Apaches Into o reservation-wide economic development program to further the progr^iss 
of the Apache people* These are very Important developments when you stop to think 
that when cattle prices ore down, it creates unemployms^t and causes a depression 
since the principal source of income In San Carlos is the cattle industry* 

V* Methorfe Used in Identifying Needs and Interests of Adults 

The methods used In Identifying needs and interests of the Apache people hove 

not come about through felt needs of community memb^ *^r instead hove resulted from 

the observation on the port of outside interest of whot they believe is their presumed 
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There U no evidence of any coordlnoted oftock on c!l the eonuiiuAltyH problems* 
In most Instances, the people have hod no pert irt the planning* fteiented below !n 
outline form are recommended methods of Identlfylh^^ needs c d Interests of adults: 

The “Community Worker"; the community worker Is a speclollst In community 
0rgoi)lzatlon and adult education metho<ib and skills* He could be on employee of either 
the Tribe, a privote organization. Or a governmental agency and whole role would be 
that of guide and enabler to the community to establish Ib goals ond to move In the 
direction It chooses* He can stimulate thought and discussion of needs and how to solve 
them* He would be the one to give mc:al support to any proposed plan that may lead to 
eventual solution of existing community problems* As a community development 
specialist, he would hold informal discussions with key people and leadeb In the 
community, representing the many groupings of kin, ceremonial and nhurch groups, 
cattle associations, and council representatives* He will suggest the possibilities of 
o community and educational development program, citing specific examples of success* 
fut community development on other reservotions* He would be Identified as the ^'Selling 
Expert*" 

Need for o good working relationship: To get any program started, whatever 

the objective. It Is esientlol for the immunity worker to become known In the community 

/ 

ond to know the community* He must first know the people well and hove their confl* 

dence and respects He should be familiar with community probbsins, and have o good 

working reroHonshlp with the Tribal Council and also hove their official son^Ion and 

cooperation for the community program whether educational or non-educotlonol to be 

developed* He should establish contdeh with most of the staff of the Bureou of Indian 

Affairs and the Publ Ic Heoltk Service on the reservation* 
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Lot the people take the InItlaHvo; Thd commimtty v»rk«r eneouiagi* tho 
people but will not tell them wl«it to do. He lervei In on qdvliory oopoelty, evolootlng 
the needs of the trlbo/ and odviiei them of the plan of action to take. He left the 
people take the Initiative^ encouraging all to participate, and diicooraglng individualt 

from dominating whether they be Apaches or white persons. 

Makes direct inquiifas and studies tribal Information ; Through po;^onol contoct 
with members of the community, the ipechdist is able to lecm something of the needs of 
these people and most important identify their needs ond Interests. He will want to 
study tribal rebo/ds whi<d) ore very useful In finding out needs of adult education. 

Or^nize group of coordlnotorsr A group of coordinators, open to anyone who 
it truly interested In working out a general course of procedure that m«y lead to a 
workable solution In the establishment and maintenance of on adult education program 
according So the needs and the desires of the people. This moy even Include the 
younger set of the community who feel they have something to gain and to contribute 
even though they may still be enrolled in high school courses. Some of the p*oblems 
they could work out would be the type of courses to be offered and that are of intei^st 
and value to the people In the community; who will be selected to teach these courses, 
where ond how often should Instruction be held, and what sort of credit, awards, or 
certificates should be issued to those people completing the course. Also, how much 
should the adult student pay for bis tnstruction, and the availability of qualified 
instructors to teach these courses. 

Seeing that yverntnental agencies ore kept informed ; It is important thot the 
community development worker see to It that governmental agencies ore informed of 
local pfojEpess and of his own role. 
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VI . fahiffli yjflns fef Adult ’ 

It is my bdtfef that the informal course is much more apt to appeol tb thb 
interests end nee(& bfindiari bidurb than the formal couhe with definite ^re*determlned 
content. I would like to add that there is o need for the ^bllc school ack«dniShrdtTdn 

t « # * • 2 « 

and the Bureau of Indidn Affairs to be more sympathetic to the educatiohdl heeds of 
the ^it community arid inbre important that there Be i Wlllin^ess to i^e instruc* 
tiondl areas available ^rihg hours 'hat are dgreedble to rhbmbem of the cormhu^ 

I have found that the Bureau of ihdidri Affairs is weak' in this regdra. If necessaiy^ f 
sugg^ that the community j^opt } work ihde^nderitly of the^ dgencies. ~ ‘ 

in many of the efforts undertaken by people of the cdmmuhtty, the people “ 

t ' 

themselves hove had ho port in the planning. It is essehttaf that there be a 
coordinated attack bn all the community's problems ondthbt the people be allowed' 

to voice their opinion on matters dealing directly With theit eduOdtioriol well l)eihg« 

^ « 

In simple terms-**there must be cooperative effort, involvirig' the whole populotion, 
to the gradtest possible extent, iri dll pbdse's'df the proce$s*-*identificotion of needs, " 
plcnning, and action. 

Once tieeds hove been identified, much of the plahnirig* should take place 

withiii the groujf^. the actual course content should be determined at the beginning 

ond groduoily modified according to Che interests and felt nee^ of the closs members* 

For the soke of efficiency ahd'Sore important so thot' the wishei of the people concerned 

may be carried out, d' board of directors dr on adult education board mode up of mem- 

bers of the community, should be elected. 

i would like to see a board of educdtioh who is willing to enlist peoj^e from 

the various dgeiicies both on ond off the reservation os well os Indion members of the 
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coflimunify to cofidud courses for these peo^e. We lueof so liiwy penile toy fhot 
Indian o^lts ore not InterMtod In on ^’ostion. ttssM jioople do ncd'tmwif 

■ ' , * * li • V " 

Is that our In^on Ifiriectdi nsoiy fwt Merged In whot Is l>4fng presented or ofirared 
to Hmih. If these people core offered courses like j^ysidi# cKeihlstiy# or pHlloidphy 



who! cori we expecti As mentidied eoirller, whot these p^le need ciire ©dorses 









« 'iM 



«. «io WOO of comm^^ spelling arid grammar,' letter ‘ liook- 



keeplng and Iksw to All out tox forms* Also history, some kno^erl^ ot Irbursmce 
policies, how to In o primary or general election, outd ctvies. 



home economics, ohd others mentioned previdialy* In simple terms, oMises where 



0 ' i * 



Interest has been expre»ed ond where there is need for such courses* I would like 



to see the use of oudIo*visual olds os a mecns of cof^lvOting the otS'ehAon of evoTyone 
in the ciossroom* Modem education stresses thd imp^ance of sdstolried interW os 









one of the prominent foctocs In succeiofut (earning, o factor which Induces Hm ledmer 
to put forAi Hie necessary effort to omleve his ^ 



In exclusion, I would lllce to soy that In spite of the hcindlcdps the od^o* 
tion of the Son Corlos Apoche people nos been ifeort of omdsing* Nlrxdy per cent 









f • i 



t * » ' ^ • • 

? . S*.. ‘ : 



of them speak £ngl!^ and seventy«^ive per cent coii mod end Wife* th^ hove 



f CT’ ■ -iv-’'. 



adopted white man% clothing, food, transportation or^ other features of the white 



* j • A , 

* ; . l: 



monS way of life* Even though it hos oeen difficult, several Apache fdmflles hove 
ochleved llvli^ rtoKk^ equal dir superior to ^ose normal In inany off^eraivdtion 
communities « the Important and encouVdgirig thing obdiit them people Is that they 






now have leaden thot helleve in proven and !n fhd impo^Hsnee working toward 

he one goaS*-thot of acquiring on economic status similar to that of Hiefr ndn*fndion 

neighbors, rtee of cohtihuthg ^errp^tdi suj^irvliion* 
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' M0y I ssy tirat I hwe enjoyed doing this jprojecf tromehdbiitly* Morci 
impdil^/ r hove learned to underhand tome of the problem! of Indian ocibiti and 
thd kiiid bf Adult Edueotion programs needed by Ihdidn oiiilti today. 1 hove 

*4 * ' . t ^ 

edrfdlnty enfdy^ this coursel Some day I hope to be bli^d with' opportunity 
'bf vkNfkIng with Ihdion people. 
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IN-SERVICa TBAININe FOR .INSTRUCTIONAL AIDES AT 
KAYENTA BOARDING SCHOOL:^ 



by 



Rex. U,Linville:^ " 



iN^$6ft)/iCE TRAINING FOR INSTRUCTIONAL. AIQRS 
AT KAYJENTA 30ARDING( SCHOOL : 



by 

RokI* LiDyiite 



THb pdi^ year, J962h63, J have been einpIcQM by fhe.BureoM of IikHcri., 
Affolti fhd Koyentd Bdordlng School* . For the firit yfoeks,. J woi tentotiyely . 

onignied to 'be the lehool libtorian and the subiHtute teacher. . However,, .shortly . 

I itorted iny assignment, the Depgrtaient Head (GMldonoe) and the teochei;* 
odvHer foi^lHe boyi^ dormitory were tronsferrfkl to. other jobs and the teacherjo^ser, 
f^‘th«glHi*dcir^ t^thh clossroom* 

For o few w*>elcs a teachbr who tied been, working. In the clostroom was detolled 
fd dOt 'ont DeportmentIfead (GutdOnce) and 1 .was detollOd to act .os bpyi* odvlsec*. 

NO' gWii* odvlier wos otsigned for the entire schoof >'ear. This was my first:, year. In 
the tOoohlhg profession, and I hod not hod previous experience In dormitoiy.iltiiar 
florist 



I'soon fbund that whot wof expiected of me by. my cupervlsori and my official 
job deicriptlon did not exactly match up In agood manyamas*. I.wos colled.away 

Riy roi^lOr dhstles cpdte often to do fleldiwo^ and fst oniep recaoi^.. Come*^ 



(toently, the dbrmltbrlet were oAen.lbft to funcHon by. theimelv^.,. 



iiOm horn nie lack.pf supervision ond.a 



The dorhUfbrles'stdl^red’coi^ldc^ 

foOh of irainfitg'. THe physioof plbnti ond'the morale of the. employeei ond the, 



rhA’rben suffered foo. . Tib prlncljraf and I talked about this He mode o 

t^ipdfon for an fnnervice t^ llmew we needed orm then <ind;cp I 



tfetniidbout U ncm 0 .1 om ^ifoln that a gdod trafnln^ pfogram wtKild hin^ Sittn nioit 
. btcwflclol to oil Gonctmtd* I nted* $om ottempts In Hilt dfrdctlotitb^ I wot 
.not dU« to orgcKiIxe a e^npraiiMiiye pfognm for Hilt fait tdiopl ytor* 

Tlw mw Dopor i nmt HmH (GtiSdonce), who wgilnintftrrad to KoyM^ In 
Jonucyy, wot hondlcopped In Hili dltoctlon by o lock of 'schoduidd IIiiib for 
V. .ttolnlnQOiMl'by^ior toetpis. 

. jAudii of Ihe tlmi Hilt pofl yeor, wo wore toitcd by elrcomttancot wck os 
> ffiOtoniHy locn^Si tlcknoit, and omploymeot pdRclot to use tomporoiy penonnel. 

Wo hod quite o hl^rote of hlmo^fsr o!! durlmd Hi« tchool yoor In dormitory pononhot* 
A frolnlqgpoogrom of tome kind hot been foroflM In rny mind for sonte lime . iiow* 

‘ Thit It why 1 cm wiling q poper concerning Hiid elemdi^ of odull edueollon ralher 
.HKm> totOfite^>poHiopt more lyplcol oreo» 

PERSONNEL IlshjfOl^O 

All instrdieliohal oldes end G$*5iupefvitom of KOyento Bodniing School 
Hilt pcBl year were Novohot with the oxcoj^lmd a GS-5, who wot detottcd Id the 
rclottroom oB o lc»cherfor the entire yeor, olid two Hoplt* 

Some of Hie InttrucHohol 'aides hove hod yeort and yeort of oi^erlence and 
’ for tome It wot their first job afte^ leaving school* The mcit formal edueollon anyone 
on the tteff 

HwS a high ichool edueollon plus d little summer iehool* The leoil 
omouni wot' about the 4th or 5th grade* AAost of the Initruellonol aides come from 
or ore notives of Dlslrl^ ^8 (Koyento ond Ihe surrounding areq) ohd pracllcdlly oil 
come from non-Engllsh speoking homet<» 



• Theso p«oplo will be In clcisiet durlng.thelr working hours and# so fo.speok# 
Will be “oopfrlve students.” The mojor portion of the curriculum will cocislst of 
drills ond kno^edge thot they will use Inunediately on th‘elt {ohs. However#. I feel 
that they should hove o port of their class time devoted to subject motter of their 
own chooilttg# for their self Improvement which Will directly or larflreetly help'them 
do o better fob. 

CURRICULUM f^OR IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

. I have devised twelve essential areas Iri which 1 feel the need for consider- 
able work end Instruction. In eleven of these oreos# the studekts hove no choice In 
the Mlectlon but vdll have o voice In the telectlon of.subject matter to be studied 
III the twelfth area. These twelve areos<are as;follows: 

4. Housekeeping functions 
o. - soaps# waxes# polishes 

b. mdktng beds 
cleanliness In the dormitory 

>d. keeping odbquota ^supplies oh hcmd 

2. Clothing 

••a. mending and sewing lessons 
•b. -shoe repair 

c. ' procedure for eommeircibh^laund^ preporotlon 
<d* • clothes morking 

3. Hedith and Safety 
<a« dental, hygiene 

* b. medication .254 



synipHHiw 

* , • 4 *i 

d« accident prevention 

v*» .i • ....'’ ‘ : 

e* first aid 

fi/V 

Recreation 

c\. arts ^ crofts activities 

•:, . . ..i- 

b* indoor gomes 

, ♦ • I » 

c* outdoor gam» 

. . - .r ' :•'* < , 

d« recreation for 5, 6, 7-yeor otds 
Counseling and Child Rsycholog/ 
a« principles of child psychology 

b« growl! md development 

* >• * . »* . 

c* homesickness 



d* punishment end discipline 

♦ ♦ 

Government Records# Forms# and Regulotlons 

I * .. ; ^ .1 . 1 ; 

o« required reading 

I 

-• *' *. • * - • i* * ^ 

b« t & a cords 



c* leave procedure 

* ^ <T * / i/ ^ 

School ond Community Relations 



*1 4 . 

. V * \ 



o. off-duty behavior 

*“*** * «, ’«.* 

b* how to folk to porents 

I * ^ ' .. ;r/ . , 

0* ethics 



• . 



\ 
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B. ^Dlnlnd Room 

neooiilfy^olrimiform fules 
: k» ^llquotfe 
o* ;diot 

9* ;.MielicmiGQrOperotion$ cmd Ref^Sr 
js, vWKrtldng 
.. b# toiloMopair 
0 * movi^projoctor , operation 
d* : power Ictwnmower. core 
»• ^\lloof.pdiishers 

10, r Oools forthe'Dorinitory 
0 * Enigllih 
b« voltiss 

11 • Filling out> School Records 
a» .Occident repoE!ts 
b* oneedoibi Imports 
Co clothing recoids 
dt shift reposts 
e* miscelloneous 
'12* SdlMmpravenient 

o« os selected the <gra<^ 

in order td hove .quolltyi iratnidlon#' I intend to use resource pe^e whenever 

possible* For instoncoi. i hope to use Public Hedth docton ond the school nurse in 

,the matter of Jleolth ond sdfefy,. plont monogement personnel for the medtonlssiii 
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rvpQlr «•€»• I would to got tdosmen or factory ropritonSotlvot to dtieuss ipopi« 
WQXii ond iol^bfd't With, the grbup* Also# 1 foot thcit the otMWxpdrlohcid ^rtit^^oyoaf 



coir moko indfor cofttrlbuHoni to tho ctois teib* 



In tho self Improvemeht oreo# t intend to let the doss pick the cm of stucl|y« 
It might be English# voccstionol Information# Novdho history# or jidt about ohythlrig 
they Would ccWa to iedtd^ln* Out scope would be' llitilfed only by the faeilitiei. 

r*«^’ . * » * , I*. •*** •* ' * 

PROCEDURE 

• * * . ; 

The instructionol Okies will be divided into two groups— depending on their 



day off* ' The doss will be held cn^ a w^ for 1 1/2 hours durigg the' time the 
children are In the dossrooirtk 



Although the students will be a more or less "captive” group# I intend to use 
the best |>rlnc{ples of adult education to moke this a plechofit# meaningful iedtning 
experience. Intermountdin Film Ubrary hoi o number of movies which' should prove 
useful* A coffee break could help moke It more pleasant too. t feel that some'' 
method of reword It necessory^-perhopi o eertifloote con be given dibng with grodet 
which could be used for performon<se ratings en<J recommendotlom for roiebTond " 
belter iobi* 

* .I , 

. •t * 

EVALUATION 



I reolize thot the type doss presented In this paper does not coi r e sp on d with 
o typicol sttuotion on the r^rvotioin— it Is of lumportonce to the people involved# 
the schdd# the community# and to myself* Anyone who con troln to become more 
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^ * 

ipin^cient ot eoOn|iel 6 nf fh work U more likely to be hap|>ler and mofi jKiceeuM 
dndi^ wtll 00^ ibU feeltnii with him to community when he is not on the ]pb> 

9 , 

Poiiiibly cit a side effecd, bthers misHt wish lor oddit education for .themselyesloo.* 
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AAANPOWER OEVEIOPMENT ON FORT APACHE INDIAN RESERVATION 




» • » ^ * r ? 

Downer White 




MANPOWER on apache I^IAN 






Downer White 

> j 



m * : , 



in mid-Ausust of Hilt ytat, thirty-one White Mountain Apoche* /dll 9 

slx-weekt trolning program under Hie |olnt tupervltjon of the Bureau of JnfjKpp Af^n# 
White Mountoin Apache TriM CouncIL c;r.d the !ocd public school syHem. At the 
end L dlls six-week period^ ftiese Apache people wl|| imm new fwo mllji^ 
sawmill due to go Into operation this foil at Whiteriver. This will signify the comple- 
lion and culmination of the efforts^ the “bloody sweaty ond tears** of the White Mountpln 

i:' : %Ai-' ' ' ' ' •' '..'I'... v ’ v'J pn. -‘i. ■ ........ 

Apoche Tribe, 6IA, and many other ogeneles* 

I.'. , . •' •: ; 

Mr* Lester Oliver, Tribol C.ouncii Choirmon, and Mr* Cfydr H%Se|, Agen^ 






employment Assistance Officer for Hie Bureau of indlon AffoErs, vmre t^ chief ir^lgcri^ 






J*# *.4 § 



y / • ‘ i •. 



of the program for mil! trainees* These men, and nnny others, e^lc;ed oil ovenues of 
epprooch to meet the finonclol and instructional needs of such a training programo Fimf, 
the Adult Vocations Program and the Area Re-Development Act. weie explored, but Hicse 
two sources of revenue were ruled out becouse each hod Hie stipulation thot If Ifie erk|, 

'fjy- n-.A"' y.i ■»••• s ^ V'.' .AW. .n . . ^*vs. v ’ •J i?-’. * ■*•■■ 

products of these mill workers were not utlllzed.by the tribe Itself, their fjjnds were nojt 
available* Since timber resources represent o multlrmllllon dollar enterprise to the 



$ ^ 



White Mountoin Apoches, they could hordly think of confining their tindwr products to 



I *1 






• ^ f\. . * - 



the raservotlon praper* 

• f\-l ■■ I*' /'A 

SouHiwest Lurdmr in AAcNory, a leosed, private lumber enterprise on the _ , 

•* ’ - ‘ -'N . ' /.■' -V . ;5' * ' ■ -■ U -‘.a 

votlon, was opprooehed os a training ground for the new Apoche lumbermen* This Idee 



C/ i 



f 5 ' < • *: 



was seon obondoned when It woi discovered that Hvj non-tndlon lohorers at the mill. 
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r fegrtd fpr thetrJobs would not thoroughly cooperate In such o'tir'dTrilhg prdgrom* 

, This yjM nf^iKplly .a dlsoppolotnient to the men* Ihvblved Iri thil progrom 'becouse this 
could have ioiyed cii q. perfect training ground for these Apoche^men. 

■ . • . . f . . . , f 

. FiiiQlly A spytce. of. ^ilti was found in thei Manpower DeVdlt^nMiif tsnd Training 
Art rt 1962, PuWic .Lovr 87-415, opprwed March 15; W2; ih& del proWdrt frt M» 

* ' • * . 4 ' 

. training ^f ur^mploy^.or.Mndcf*employed persons fbt those^^iciupb^ la Which thm 
Is reasonable certqinty- that employment wH be ovdlldble upon the cOriiipJetibh of 
. tralfilng* Although- the act contains no specific Reference to Ihdlons, It is eic^cted 

thot.ir^y, unemployed. or under-employed Indians will be eligible for training 'under fSils 

‘ *V 

act* , It is.undeistopd that unemployed or under-employed Indians eligible for training 
under, jthe. Manpower Development and Training Act who hove access to local employment 
security agency services will be. given equitable consideration' for selectlohfor trdinlnig« 
.There ore, however^ many. potentially eligible Apaches who do' not hove ready oeeess 
tp such services. .In. order to extend the training benefits available iinder the Act to 
this Iq^r group^ it is appropriate that suitable administrative relationships be dd’o* 
blished in order to assure the Apache people hill opportunity under the Act. The 

t • • ' 

following men and agencies worked in close cooperation to see that this ccirhe dbout: 

1 . Arizona State Employment Service 

Bureau of Indian Affairs, Superintendent and Employment Assistdhee 
Officer 

3. Superintendent of Public Schools, Whiteriver 

4. ^ Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 

5. State Depor^ent. of Vocational' Education 

6. Form Home Administration 
Arizona Development' Board 

8. Ui S. Dppartment of Labor 

9. State Apprenticeship Council 
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10* ARA Coordinator of Arizona 
' 11 • Construction Manager 
*12^ "Ft* Apwche Timber Cwnpany* 

13. Mandgw, Ft. Apache Wholesale lumber Co. ^ 

* tribdlentei^riies 



^ ’ •»# • r 



It was Staled that Wio 70-75 people are to bw employed In the new mill. It 
Is Contemplated that they will need approxiihatery 2^*31 trainees In 13-14 positions/ 

nine of which were eixpected to fall within the scope of dpprenticeoble occupations. 

• . ^ 

Below is a listing of these training proposals together with some ^imoted numbers of 
trainees cihd hihgth of the propo^d training courses: 

Oc^>j^!on No. of Trainees length of Training Courses 



Chipper 


2 


. 6 months 


- Debdrker 


2 


, 6mm^ 


Dock Worker 


2 


; 6 months 


Cdger-Sorter-Feeder 


.2 


6.,tnonth$ 


Edgerman 


4 


6 months 


Filer Helper 


2 


9 months 


Fireman 


5 


9.months 


Gong Sower 


2 


,^6 mpntb 


Grader 


1 


,24months 


- lumberfock Driver 


1 


. dmonths 


Millwright Helper 


2 


24mont|tt 


Off Beorer 


2 


6mopths 


^Trimmemian and loader 


2 


6 months 


One development felt to be sidnificdht was the attitude o 



• .•*. •‘i,* 

Indian Affairs and While Mouhtdin Apache tribal Council representotives with regard 
to the setting up of some fdrm of dpi^ehticeshlp program on the reservation. Mr. Harper 
Stewart/ Stole Supervisor, Biiteau of Apprenticeship ond Trolning/ Phoenix, Arizona, 
c^ered the OBsistqnce of his office in corrylhg out this endeovor. 
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All cf contemplated training oppe^ to foil in the on*^ job. training ^egory 
of Hm Manpower Oevelopmeirt ond Training Act. This traln'ng wili also include fdriy- 

. , ^ i .V* • . • • 

ei^d hours of institutional training by the publ.ic school wder fhe supervision of 

Fred Lewis, Superintendent, and Mr. Joe Pierson, Instructor of V^ionc^l Agric- 
ulture ot Aiehesoy Hig^ School^/ Whlteriver. 

The following Is a list of course Informotion of the in-clw phase of Hie 

training: 



\ • Referred trainees must be able to read and write the English language pnd 

. -.., v ‘ • • • 

must have the equivalent of an eighth grade education 

2. Api^priote text moterials pertaining to history ^ ib»nbpr 9!??! 

, ’ • A *• I • 

safety will be availaby, os determined and assembled by ins^ctor. Films 
and slides will be rented from Film Libfary at ArlTona State College, Fls^tqffi, 

’ ■ ' *:•: I* , * 

3. £och trainee will be expected to understand ,his relationship to his employer, 

. • • 4 , - * . • ► ' . - » 

. « • « . • f 

his fellow worker, and to his job. Each must have an understandlsig. and an, . 
appreeiotion for safety pertaining to lumber mill work; qt, completion of this , 
course. 



4. Attendance and achievement records will be kept on each trainee. 



5» Topics to be covered in this related course: 



Hours 

A. 

B. d 

C. 10 



0 . 6 



Topic Areas 

Timber resources ot Apache Tribe 
The Ft. A^clie Timber Co«— stqff 

personnel, organizcrflon, and operation 
The Relotionihip of the Various Processes 
from Harvesting of the Timber to the 
Selling of the lumber 
The Eebnomic l(i4>orfance of the Timber 
industry to Apache Tribe 
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E« 3 The Employee end HU Respowlbiliiy to 

. ihe indusUy ohditocisoment 

F. 4 The Employer ood His Responsibility to 

, .'theEmpioyee-;' ' ; . , • 

4 RenonneUoH^ps ^he Ft« Apache 

. V'^imbei^ Company 

H • 3 Safety/ Ptoctleesi op Reloied' to Individual 

WelfarO^Jand Compony Wel^ 

I • 3 Basic First Aid and its Application 

^ •• . . •• • , . ! . •' '.\.r ; ; VtK 

6« Each topic treated will be intended to better prepore the trainee for work 
In the lumber mill • 






?• Periodic opplicable tests will be given ond achievement of each trainee 

i ). :! •• ■ 'M.'. 

will be kept in o cumulative repord. 

Approximately $29,000 has been allotted for this program under the Manpower 






Development and Training Act« The White Mountain Apoche Tribe will absorb the cost 
of providing salaries for the trainees while they ore involved in the training program* 



1 .: 



A selecticM committee will be established in which the Arizona State Employment 
Service will be the administrative body to screen applicants for the program* Such 
things as age, law ond order record, job history, etc*, will l^e considered by this 
committee* 

’ . , * * ■ » ^ >• i: • ... * . . ^ 

5' ■ I ' . ' ‘4" *1' , : 

Mr* Hughes and the tribe have expressed hopes that the men who helped con* 
Struct the mill in the first place will be given first consideration* There was the feeling 
thdS' these men would hove a feeling of identity with the new mill since they helped 
build it oitd therefore have on attitude of pride which would do much to enhance their 

ivr • . r . . ’ • -.iV . :■ ' • r- 

job attitudes* It Is also hoped that no Apache men who a!:eody have good jobs will 
leave them in ordcHr to enter this training program* 



* 



•' I . 



This program has been a long time In the making cmd has hod mony ts setbadc, 



• * » t ^ * 



f i. 



but its realisation seems to be on the horizon and should soor. be considered onother 



the reservation* 



A STUDY OF COOK CHRISTIAN TRAINING SCHOOL 

. . . ► * I 



by 



Sarah Marimon Coe 



A smm OF COOK Christian training school 



Sorcih Marimon Coe 

Dr« Ch!!rt^ H« Cook, the first sohool teoeher-ffllsslonary omong the fndlant of 
Arizona, started his missionary work Jonuory 1, 1871. He become convinced ihiring 
his years of work thot what the Invtians needed g>*eatly was Bible trained Christian 
Indlons to work among, and teach Vheir own people. He advocated the founding of a 
school to train Indian Christians for this work. 

**The Indian should teach his own people If the growth of the Chrlstlon faith 

if to be sustained, ” he said. 

« « 

He believed strongly in tlie idea of the Indigenous Indlon diurch with its own 
trained leadership. 

In October \9\\ the Charles H. Cook Bible School was opened In Tucson os a 
memorial to Dr. Cook. It was opened under the joint auspices of ike Presl^terion 
Synod of New Mexico (which then Included Arizono) and the Board of Home Missions. 

Rev. George Logie, o missionary colleague of Dr. Cook, was oppointed super* 
intendent and sole Instructor. There was only one student when the school opened* 

• * * X * 

Thot student was Rev* William Peters, a Pima Indian, who was still living In 
In 1913 the school moved to Phoenix In a location near the Phoenix Indian 
School. It wot thought this location would give the Indlon trainees at the Cook Bible 
Sdxral the opportunity to work among Indioh young people cC vorlous tribes. 
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TKwwnftl 1941 In o small but eomeil way, and with scant funds, tht school 
continued to operotu* At this time It was transferred So the Home Missions Council of 
North Anmrica and became Interdenomlnotlo^^ This transfer w« die result of an 
luterdenomlnoHonol study mede of the personnel needs of the Indian churches In the 
ifcilted Stotes by 0r« Henry $• Randolph for the Indian Committee of the Home Missions 
Council of North America* 

At the time of the transfer the name of the school was chonped to Cook Chrlstion 

I 

Training School* The study that Or* Randolph mode pointed out the need of a well- 
equipped training center adopted to the educational bod^yound and specific needs of 
Indian students to prepare them to be preachers, church school teoehers and field 
workers among their own people* 

From 1941 to 1945 the school still operoted with a very limited budget but with 
very able superintendents* This wos a time of transition* The school made strides In 
the development of new odminlstrotlve patterns and in the resHop. ig of its program* 

In 1945 Cook Christian Training School achieved maturity as a notional Inter- 
church school* This was the year In which the school become organized under the 
InterdenominoHonol Board of Trustees and Incorpor Jted unefer the laws of the ftote of 
Arizono* 

From a small regional denomtnotional school, it had achieved the stoture of a 
nctlonol Interdenominotionol school* 

Rev* George Walker, o long-time Presbyterian minister and missionary la the 
Indions, was mode the first full-time president of the school* He proved to be a 
dynamic, capable ond dedicoted leader* Rev* Walker was cuked by the Board to 



build us>th»itudtiit body end Ihofacul^^ ond ratio nwoy for wtequede how 
itudoAtf and faculty* Ho sow tho nood for noro land for bo!ldln0 o>q>aniIoH| towo 
proper cIcBsrcomtf a librory and adminlitrotive offlCiOS, os well as more housing for 
students end staff* 

The Board of Trustees opproved the proposed expansion and undei «tev* WolleerS 
excellent tnonogement ond protnotlonf the school began a real growth, both In the 

pliysical plant tsnd In student enrollment* 

During tho years between 1945 and I96D, he built Into the school an able and 
consecrated staff. During this time the curriculum wes the subject of eomest study and 
many changes and adjustments were made as needs were recognized* 

The Cook Christian Training School hod had students from thirty dlffereitt tribes 

and from fifteen different denominations* 

In 1939 the annual budget for the school was $3,000 and In 1962 It had grown 

to $128,494* 

The new buildings, the added income, the Impro\>ed curricula, the enlarged 
staff and student enrollment all bear testimony to the grov^th and Improvement of the 

i * * 

school, but what was of the greatest Importance to the Indians thenrolves, and to the 

Christian work of the school, ww that approximately one hundred Cook ChrlsHcm 

. . * * * » 

graduates were serving their own churches in official copocIHes* Also serving were 
a vast nuiniMr of faithful volunteer woiken> 

In I960 Dr, Walker retired and Or. H, S. Randolph vw» asked by the Beard 

* 

of Trustee? lo serve os president of Cook Christian Training Scb ^l* At the time, tho 
Board made thU statement, "When Cook School started Its opertatlon fifty years ago, the 
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pf oyo ni wcj fotriy tSinpl# cvid tlw rtw i^kiq! folfSy ifinpl® bcoomt tfiii 

oia Cook Bible School was mlnisterins to o group of Indloui young people ond odullt 
whose educoflonol otfolrunents were on a fairly even level ond whose goolt were folriy 
similars In this our Golden Jubilee year, the process has become eidremeiy coiKplexk 
If, to the cosual daserver, it would seem thot programs ore piled upon progromi and 
curricula upon curriculo. It is only because In dttempting to be responsive to the com* 
plex neecb of Indioh American young people, we have had to develop a matching 
program and matching curriculoi^ 

Becouse of this situation, the Board felt thot a hew study and survey of the 
school's place In Indian Eduostlon vros needed. Iii 1961 Dr; Henry $• Randolph, dt 
the request of the Board of Trustees of Cook Christian Training School, made cn erten» 
stve evoluoting study of the work, needs, strength ond weaknesses of Cook Chrlstion 
Training School • He sent out questionnolres to the staff of the school, the present 
students, former students, and local supervisors of Indian work In eleven geogi^hlcal 
oreos. 

Much of the information for this report Is token from Dr. Randolph^ report, 

t 

published in 1962^ In the same year Dr. Randolph gove up the presidency of Cook 
becouse of III health, ond Rev. Wolker, at the urging of the Board, agreed to come 
bock os president. 

Before we consider the Information loomed from Dr« Randolph's questionnaires, 
It seems a fitting time to take o look at the need for the type of education that Cook 
Chrislion Training School offers. In the report of the Tosk Fo rce on Indion Affdirr 
Instituted by Senotor Udall, we find this stotement: '’When programs of the Bureau of 



ttfeeftoniseccw»thqtndiflm€ireflc»twiiMidteaMitaw»Si> 

KvgponsIblUHot thrust upon thein*** 

Tho mttdictfi ©f the effwcwtioiwl level of Indtons twenty-Rvo yeoi» oldc? oldir 
is one«half ^ of ihc. r noivlndlcBi populotloh. At coll«9<» lewil obowt 
one«*half of one per ten» ' « .si^ enroHed os coinpored to two per cent of the non ♦ 
kidion popuiotlon* Of these Indlcaw who enter college# few ore os well equipped In 
sociol od|uitfflent oi non-lndlons of comporohle eg®* There It then o great lads of 

C^fUGOtlOft Cttl^ Iffe C!!HOrt§ ijH® 

We find that the lock of troining to owime responsibility and the low educd* 

tional level ooeiet the tome difficulties In mission ond church work os It does tn 

govesfiment projects* it is the some problem* 

The Imposition of the methods ond stondbrds of the iion"lndlan church upon the 
Indian church ore being seriously chollenged by both Indloii ond non*»!ndlon churches 
who under^**nd Indian culture* 

Indian churchmen have declared that wherever the program of the church hot 
foiled In the past, the reosoni ore lack of Indian understanding, planning, pdrtlclpo- 
flon and approval. The best remedy offered for this failure Is the development of the 
indigenous Indian church. This was the conviction which led to the ettdbildunent of 
the old original Cook Bible School. 

An Indigenous Indian Church Is one rooted In the very life of the Indian community 
ond led by Christian Indians. The Oklahoma indicm mliiiCm w the Methodist Church have 
120 churches. The United Preshyterlon ChwwJi af «r» Pima Reservation hat sisdeen churchee 
«(h{eh belong lo the Pima people and dopond ui them for stflMsott end leodonhlp. 
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The problem ortses: tww con vro find Mton leoders for theio churehei? 

^ k 

lodicn leodenhlp Ii dli^culf to find because of the lodk of Indians with sufficient 
training* 

Exempt for Cook Christlon Training School, the church has given relatively 
little attention to the sort of specialized training needed by Indian church leaders 
ond workers* Furthermore, not only do leoders need to be trained. It Is necessary 
to discover Indion youth v4th obllity, interest and dedicotlon, who wont to take the 
trainir^* This task also is one Codk Christian workers undsrtoke* They seek out 
these interested young people or adults bnd encourage thern to attend special religious 
ieodership training schools, eoltegro, and theological seminaries* They give these 
young people sympothetlc guidance, encouragement, and fihancicit aid where necessary* 
It cannot be expected that all the In^on trotnees for church work will be obld 

r ^ * • ' * ^ V 

to kice the long trainir^g required by non-lndlon churches for leadership approved by 
their portlculor denoMnolion* Indians will toko shorter courses and many wish 

only to be worken* There ore mof*y vaconcies In Indtcm lurches ond missions* there 
ore not enough trolned indicins or even non«lndidris to meet all the needs* 

It is being rocoghrseJ by many churches that if we ore to have Indian leaders 
for she indigenous churches, !e^ demondlng standards for Indion church If adms vdll be 
necessary* This would oUow those with below college or seminary training to be In o 
jpQiltlon to take posIHoos of more responsible duirch leadership omong their own people* 
The aim will be to train more and more fully quollfied leoders but to quote 
Rev* Melvin Nelson, Dean of Cook Chrlstiom "Some of these educational require** 
ments or unreollsHc* If indigenous leadership is to be used In Indion churches for 
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Hm farateeabl« fulura much. If not moit of It will be eompend of partially trained 

poopto.** 

• 4 

\t U fho hopeful task and oim of Cade Training School to robe, os much oi 
possible, the level ond amount of training the Indlon people so that this lock 
con gradually be overcome* Cook Christian h^ls the greet need for the training It 
con offer but what con, ond should. It offer? Ihould It be strictly o church training 
school, or should It olso strive to give a good Cklstlon background of training to 
student! who will go Into other fields? 

In short, whut kind of education murtU offer to meat the noods of the youn, 
ondodult IndloKi sdio turn to.it or uihom.it seeks out? 

Here we toke o look Jolt the results of the questionnaires sent out by Or* 

* • * ’ ‘ * *•* •’''** •' 

Randolph* 

The Staff; the staff consists of twenf^thres people who represent five denoip* 
Inotlons* The stoff, os o whole, felt that It Is necessory to have at least four curricula 
to accommodate oil the jrtudent speeds since there are students with only lowor-grode 
education on up to ones who are ^homores or better In college* They favored con* 
tinued tutoring or supervision, for those who needed It especlolly for those in college* 

The staff opproved of o more greatly .^versified program for Indlon church workers ond 

‘ * • » • . ■ » 's • 4 * 

short courses on on area or regional basts, orientation courses, reservotlon workdiops 
ond summer extension courses* 

Present Students (This survey was mode In I96l-196d0s It Is the policy of the 
idiool to ollow students who qualify to take dosses In a Phoenix area college or high 
school* The questionnaire, however, was only In regard to the training ot Cook Christian* 
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Pcwonot Dqto; The (|uestliyr^^trdi ttiiir* lotit to thirty tfu^ft ronj^riO fn ^Qt 
from olghleen to fifty with on ovo>ogo ogo of twont)rfour* Thero wore olgftfeoi! min 
ond twelve women* Ten of the men were married cind they hod o totol of twenty 
dilldren ronglng In oge frutm one month to twelve years* All of the students and 
their families live on the campus* There ore cottages ovalloble for the fomlllis ond 
dormitory occommodatloni for the slnsle students* There Is no chorge for housing* 

The students were from nine stotes and belonged to fourteen different denomincr 
tions* Eighteen of the students were laymen^ three^ church offlceisi two^ student 
ministers; three, ley preachers; two, ffllssfonorles; and two yvere ordained ministers* 

Eighteen hod been employed by the church while twelve had not* 

They were asked In which courses they felt they were leomlng the most* Their 
choices wen. In this orders 0) Old Testament, (?) Christion Education, (3) Engilih# 

(4) Record Keeping, (3) Speech, (6) ond doctrine* They were olso osked which 
coufies they fell to he of greatest value In preporing them to serve their church* 

Their choices were, in this order; (t) Old Testoment, (?) record keeping, ($ New 
Testoment, (4)$peech, (9 Ufe of Christ, (6) Doctrine, and (7) Churchmanship« 

Eighty per cent sold the school helped them develop skills and effectiveness In 
Christian leadership* Seventy per ce:i believe the schord Is helpful to them In resolving 
their religious and personal problems* Sixty p^ cent oiy that the school helps them to moke 
firee Independent decisions obcut religion, church, ond human retotlons* They have 
various alms* They oil seek self realization* Some wont to go on to college ond train 
for H s ministry, some wcmt to be lay leaders, some want to teach, some woid to enter 
the nursing field, or that of some other vocotlon* They wont the trolnlng that will best 
prepare them for these things* 
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It* vm very evident from the roporti that the ttudents for the molt port like 

the school and oppreclote what it Is trying to do for them* 

Forsner Sfadenfs: Seventy^lx <piestloimcilres wore sent out to former sto- 

dents* Only thlrty»elgbt replied completely. Of ^eie/ twenty-nine were men ond 
nine were won^n* Their oges romged fror# twenty to s!xty-two yeo^; All but four 
were morrled* They hesd o fotol of ninety=^»ne children ranig^ng In oge from one year 
to twenty-one years* They were from ten different stotes and belonged to twelve 
different d^omlnollom^. those reporting had been out of Cook from one to fifteen 
yedis*' ■ 

The port they were taking In church work was osked. Five were licensed 
ministers, twelve were ordained ministers, four were lay preachers, three were 
ndfiddnaries, and three were loy evangelists* Thus, twenty-seven of the thirty-eight 
were In some sort of church employment* Thirty-three of the thlrty-eljg^it reported 
they were Insonie sort of church work* Twenty-eight received salary’ or wogei; five 
worked os volunteers* This Is cpiite o remoriooble record* 

Those not Wdrking for solories or wages for o church hod such work as tribal 
council work, teaching school, clerical Work, gardening, mechanics, highway work, 
hotel mold* 

All these reported that they were attending and working In the church* Troln- 
Ing for the above jobs was Incidentot, not Intentional at Cook* The former students 
olso reported on frse courses they liked best and vidilch Hiey thought hod been the most 
valuable to them since they left. The courses liked be^ were, In this order: (1) Bible, 
(?) Chrlstton Education, (?) Doctrine, Old Testament, (?) Music, (6) Foullne 
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N«w TtifiQiiK^, (8) Evangel!^ (9) tht eourm which they 

thou(^ were of moit votue to them since they left school were. In this orders (1) Chrtitlsr. 
Sdicollon, HomlSetlct, ($ $|)eech, Old Te^oment, Music, (8) Dcctrfne, 

(7) &Htlldi, (6) New Testament, (9) 8ible Study* 

they sugeestad o number of new courses; more church history, Sunday School 
currleulo, music, Bible crltlcl)^, church government, general history* 

Aside from formal courses, they also reported on personal. voIum* Thirty-seven 
out of the ihiilyTelght reported Cook hod helped them with rel!glo;« sr.d p^sond 
problems* Ne^dy oll sold thc^ Cook hod helped them to do Independent thinidng, 
althcs^ o few thought that Cook stifled Independent thinking by giving cit and dried, 
single answers tb qu^lohs* It was alk» holed thot In response to a qiiestloh about 
partiolpatlcn :n community clubs ohd orgonlzotlons, only fifteen ontwmd In fbd 
o^rmative* Perhaps Cook needs more emphasis on understondlng and portlclpotlng In 

f 

community offairsi* 

All the Information gothered by this survey Is being studied end used In future 
plomilng of policies end ^irrlcula* 

For some time Cook wos considered a termino! school In training fmr church 
leodershlps This has etian;g^ed .becom of Cook’s policy to urge, end to moke possible, 
furHm training for able students by allowing them to live ot Cook ond Idee college and 
high school courses olsewbera* 

The survey showed that ever half of the former studentr plcumed further educa* 
llon« This desire for fwther study Is o healthy sign* One student wrote, '’Tho program 
of Cook Chrlstlon Training School offers o medium ^ testing the optitude ond sincerity 



of tho Chrtslloii shidori* Thote who con quciify to do colloge wqric o^td Iflkt forntnosy 
ImlAlnQ should he encouroQed to do so* Ifhli is not to toy# however, that coilegs end 
temlnary groduoN moke, better ipfrltuo! lecdM? hut It does pravldi more quo^iflod 
te^sders*” 

In tiw ttojd^ of. these questloniMilres, It is haartoning to nota tM on over* 
vdielming moforlfy of the tiyhgiH hove q sincere loydty to Cqpk* Here Is.onot^r , 
quotation ftom q respondent, "Cook School is o symbol of mental ond splrituol liberty* • • 
Cook school is o stepping stone to o better Christion life of leodemh^ cmd serviee**. « 
Itstondt 01 on Isldnd of hope for the American Indian*" 

Summjory of the reports, iirom the qjperyi^ of Indian work In eleven geogrophijco! qroai: 
.The supervisors show appreciation of Cook^ pfogrom and whlle;they prefer . 
longer :troining than many Cook students have token, . they strongly favor Indion leoder* 
ship in Indion churches even If these leaden hove had much less formal oducafion than 
Is uiuolly esqsected of hon*lndldn ministers* They reported that 75 per cent of the 
employed chuich leadership under them Is Indian, most of whom, hove hod less than 
college and sendncry training* 

Twenty^i:i out of the thirty supervisors reporting sold that the Cdbk Chrl^ian 
Training School students under their supervision vrero successful* The reosons given 
were these: 

» 

i* Indian people hove more confidence in them* 

2* They hwe o working knowledge of the Bible* 

3* They ore loyol to the church* 

4* They hove strang Christian convlctlora* 

5* They hove dedication ond devotion. (They reported thot the non*lndions 
> were not so successful* The reasons given were these: 

0* They connot Identify with Indians 

be Comiminicotion Is difflcult^oouse of longuoge problems 



c^ tndlQm ofla» rntstmi^ them 
d» ptfUtuvol differoncei ere very greet 



The tupetvFton v^t development of more Indton workers with on upgrodtr^ 

• ’'41 

o»! educotlonol quollfi^itloht* They ore strong In the si^iport dr Cook's program ^ 
oooperafton with colleges in the Phoenix communit;^* 

^oTo continuing with this study, we ^outd toke a look ot the present school 

' - a < 

OS it Is cd the time of this vrrlting end consider o few vltol stdtistfcs» the pimht 



student copoc^ Is opproxlmotely iifty**four students. Tl^ copdclty Is limited hecouse 
ell students must live on cdnpus. 

Present Hwino Avollqble 



PcKidiy oportments oin West Campus 






Accornmodotions for single men in boy's ddmiiory«i« •••»•••• 

1 

Accornmodotions for single women in girl's cbrmitdry. • •••••• 

Accommodations for single wr>men in the Annex •••••••••••• 




•••14 



;. 5 « 



this number may be Inereosed If wives of the men In family opoHmehts ore 
olso taking tralrilng. The ccmpus consists of four and one-half acres on both std^ of 
Second Sheet off Indlon School Rood In Phoenix* The byildiffigs sra the diopel, 
twenty-seven student oportments ond four faculty homes on the west side. Some of 
the iludent opoftiiienis ore occupied by members of the stoff> The east campus Includes 
the clcesroom, llbtary, ond odmlnhtratlon building, the Sue McSeth Girl's Dormitory 
ond Annex, Dovld Bralnerd Holl, the school dining room, Logie Holt, five faculty 

a. * 

hofflM «nd o sports oroa. 
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TImi flstoiCM for Cook ChrltHcNi Trointno SdiooS m derfyod &om flvo mo!n 

mrcits U\at fundi, ehurchei, NotSonol Council of Churches, individkol 0tfb, 

‘ ^ \ 

mlscellorioo(JSf(^r6|M, . 

Cook ChrUHon Training School furnishes housing free to the students* Alt 

♦ • * 

students mi0 live on the compus* The expenses of food, tuition, hooki, etc., must 

1 i ♦ * 

be met by the studeid* However, scholarships fo: most needy quollfled students ore 
cvollalde. Cook School Itself hos s^oloishl(» ovblleHe ond provides os much student 

empl^ment os possible. Vorloio church^ olso hove schplcsshlf^. 



Government relocation old, os It It now colled, job training, and piocament 



Is available, the sch^l does not allow students to borrow money except by express 



permission. A bud^t Is worked out with each ftudent the first of the yra so He will 
not come to the end of the year owl^- money « A student entering Cook Christian 
Training Sc^t must either hove completed high school or be over elghtem years old. 
Thus Cook Is strictly for adult training. The ages, os stated before, vory from elfiAtoen 
to sometimes oi old m slxty**!^ years. The medlon age Is twenty^lx. 



In 1945 when the prmnt expomlon started, there were only eight students and 
three staff members. Since then the student body lios vorled in number from seventy 
to thirty "two. There has been a gradual rise since titen and the recent enrollmenti 
hove been between fbrty and forty^six. 

Let us now take a look ot the curriculum which was offered this pest year, as 
published In the Cook Bulletin and Catalogue. First, there is the Diploma Coune. It 
It noted that DIplomo students may be reconunended to study port time ot Fhoenix 
College with credit toword o Cook School dlplomo. Cook School graduates moy be 
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SiwIM to Itvo on ecRi^iii jomplote thoir work for o Phoenix Cot»eoe diploma* 

Opportunity moy be given to tfioso with fewer thon twelve yean education to tehe o 

' .... • / ♦ . • . • * 

Mgh Sdioot Equivolency Test for odmtsilon to Phoenix College* 



DIPLOMA COUm 
(First Yeor) 

First Semester Second Seiimter 



English (09 C^ B^A)*******#* 
Chrlstion Edueotlon I * « 



•3 English (D^ C^ B/ A )*»*•* • 
5 New Teitoment Survey * • • • • 




Old Testament Survey 

Rec^ Keepli^ * • • 

Elective 

Plono'* ; • « 
Choir* * » • 4 



• • « 5 Chrlstion Beliefs •••• *****3 

> • •• *2 Christian Ethics « • * ; • • • • « 3 

Speechl ****** **».*** 3 

*•* 1/2 ' 

• * *1/2 Electives • . , . , 

Picmd • V • w '*%*'• '* k ’« d/s 
Choir •'*%t»*«**A*«i» 1/3 
Typing ••••****** 2 

L * e . 



(Second Year) 



•'i'- ^ ' 

‘ ^ •*« 

( D, C, B, A). 3 

' • ■ • « ' 



Life of Christ ••••*••*•••*** *3 

■ ■ 

Christian Edycotlon l!« * ***«*»« •« 4 



Doctrine I* *3 

Music ***2 



Engiish(D, C,B,A)«*****3 

'• ^ J . . 

Oonerol Epistles *•«•••«* \ 3 
Evangelism •««««*«*****3 
Doctrine ll*««*********3 
Romans **«*«****2 



Electives Speaking and Writing •••••* 2 

Piano ••*«•«"•*•*••**'* *1/2 
Choir ••*•••«*«•***** J/2 Electives 

Piano *****1/2 

Choir *****«i**** 1/2 




(ThlfdYw) 



£nglllh (D, C, A)« • o 
Churcftomhfp » » • • • 
Spiteh til • i> • * « • • « 

‘ • I 
f 

Cliurch Htt^ (mtn) • • 
Hymnotogy (women) ^ t ^ 

e 

Sociology (men) • • • * « 

Clirlsllan £<iupatlon 6V • < 

ElecHvec 

Piano 

Choir 

Typing 



3 English «•»••••< 

1 

4 Genefol Epistles • • < 
3 Evangelism •*«•«< 
2 Doctrine II • • • • • 

2 Siomons • « • • • * 

3 Speaking and Writing 
3 Electives 




1/2 

1/2 Novoho fteodiiv*; 

I 



Kovoho Reodingt 

*Pcr oil Novaho students who do not read the Novaho orlhogrqphy. 



3 

3 

3 

3 

2 




PHOENIX COLLEGE COMBINATION COURSE 

Course I: Cook School Certificote ond Phoenix College AA Degree, three years. 

• % 

Cook Christian Training School will provide certoln boslc courses (for whl^ no 
Phoenix College credit will be given) plus the Christian environment of our campus and 
tutoring os needed# 

Students will take twelve to thirteen hours per senisster at Phoenix Cbtlege^ 
beginning at the time of arrival ond 4 or 5 hours at Code School. 

in three yeors time# the student will accumulate enough hours credit at Phoenix 
College to receive the degree Assoclote In Arts, ond he will be gronted o Cook School 
certificate.. 



Cook Sokoot OtpSoma end Fhoonix Collego A* A« ^oprot* Four Yoon* 

■ * . • • ■ 

, . I ... . ^ ^ 

For tho first yoor tho tiudont will follow tho rosulor currlc4j|um of ^ Cook 
School Diploma Couno* Studoots of excoptlonol ability may bo pormltte<j to bogln 
eoHtso wofk ot a roducod number of clossioom hours after one somoster* 

For the second ond third yeoni studies will be divided between Cook School and 
Phoenix CoHege in a rotio to be determined In consultation, according to ooch student^ 
ability and reodinen* A norma! course will be $lx or seven hous^ of work of Cook School 

plus eleven or twelve houn of woik at Phoenix College* 

* « ' ' » ' / * ’ * * * * * • ^ * 

At the end of the third year, the student mo^’ expect to receive hli Code School 

- ■ ■ '^V • .* , ! . .* • 

DIplomo* A fourth yacur^s study entiraly ot Phoenix College (mointolnlng residence on 
tho Cook School campus) will completo rectuirements for the A* A* degree, ond may give 
some studsiits credit to spare toward tho A* 

THE SPECIAL CCUftSF 
(First Yoor) 



Pint Semester 

i \ 

Engll<h(Dv C, B, A) , 3 

OMT«itanmt 

*' • ♦ , i . \ . 

New Testoment Studies «**•**•** 3 
Tlie Christian Life *•» **2 

Arithmetic •**«•* *1 

♦ ^ ^ . 

Electives 

Plano *****1/2 

Choir * 1/2 

♦ * • 

Novaho Reoding •••*«**•****, 2 



Second Somester 



English(p, C,3,A),«****«*3 

" V 

Old Testoment Sfjdlei •••#•*•3 
New Testoment Studies «*•*••* 3 

Christian Education »«*«*****4 

• ' • 

Reading ond Spoiling ••••«**« 2 

r 

* • 

Eloctlves 

. Plano **«•***•**« 1/2 
Choir * * * • e *•*•»* 1/2 

• * *' # \ , 

Novoho Reading 
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Oe{>endln 9 upon ^ tiudei«H ol^llily, to ftCtomii^ ow^ 

) 

QPplIcabU to the itudentS nej^ qre ie|e<;ted eo^b semj^er from ^ Dipftm Ceurii«. 

Speciia! stMcienh who ovtstofiMflng oblj^ty be pr^mo^ ot the end}, of 

one or. In meet outstanding cosm, ot the end of one semester, to the Dlpicmo 
Cow?s^ 4 , The Admlnistrotlve Commlj^ m«/ require passing of the O? D, Test for 

this prmnotlon* 

• • 

CHRISTIAN EDUCATION SPECIAL COURSE 

r3rst Semester Second Semester 

Christlem Education !»••••••••• 5 Chrlstlon Education lit %•••«••• 4 

Chriitian Eduoutton II .4 EpsilA ( D, C, B; A) . . . . .... 3 

ChrMloil Education IV .... 2 Chrittlm Ethlet ...... . . . .. 3 

Old Testament Survey ••••••••• .S. New Testoimnt Survey • • • • 3 

Electives Christian Beliefs •••••••»••• *3 

Plano..., lA 

Choir . . . . . .... . ... 1/2 Electives . 

PIcho . . . t.lA 

Laboratory and Consultation ... ...» 1 Choir ..•«•«••...«» \/i 

Tn>ing 2 



Laboratory ond Consultotion 



I 



it . is evident from thm coimes of study that the school hcs.made and is making 
an earnest effort to meet the r^eds expressed by the students, past and present, orid by 
the supervisors of church work in various Indian fields which were expr^ed through the 
reseorch questionnaires. 

Also the school Is endeavoring to create opportunities which will be open to the 
we|l*trained and partially trained student to. meet the needs made evident through this 
exhaustive survey made in 1961 arid 1962. 



Cook Chr?sl!on Tfoining School Is not roally directed by ony lon9#|inn coil- 

■’m' ■ u’ ' . •• •> ...a, ■ i . -•> 

slstent policy but serious attempts are constantly beln 0 made to determine pdlfcles and 
objectives* There are many sorts of philosophies c.i^ policies Md by staff members and 

■ ■ . • • •, . . -J-.t 

iMpporters largely because so many denominations are represented dnd tills has led to 
mlsunderstondings* In tp^tu of this, the staff, trustees end other agencies hove created 



t * i 









and mode effective policies which hove kept the school growing end expanding* 

. . ... . f-i ’ ' 

>1 . . •> W • . ■ 

In the 1961-62 deport the schools ottention wds directed to: 

1 « Adequate supervision of student field work* 

2* Counseling of superior students to continue training for the church ministry 
through college end seminary* 

3* Teaching of church polity within the framework of interdenominational 

. ' - . ■ • , .-1 ' ' *••... ■ 

tolerance and consideration* 

4* Importance of training rhurch lay leadership end pointing out thot Groining 

l'** *** '"*■** 

at Cook does not necessarily Indicote that employment in missions on 

* ' . X ; 

« ■ I * •. 

churches will necessarily follow* 



‘r 



In Or* Ronddlph*s report he takes a look into what he sees os the future of Cook 

- - •- - V .’. .. 

Christian Training School* It is a long look oo I will toke^whot seems to me to be^ the 
m<»t salient points* 

. ' • 4. 

I * ^Social chonge runs through the whole fabric of the Indian society todoy* 
These changes involve standards of living, better homes and food, better 
health, better transportotion, better communication, higher levels of edueo- 
tlon, better economic conditions ond o greoter me^yro of profitable employ- 

ment in and dff the reservation* *' Hesnes here that Cook Christian Training 
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ERIC 



School hot Q gr«Qr oppoitunSty b buUd o pio^m thcit wiSI ify tp miiet 
thc^'iteM both ibii ond off rbsorvotibh* - 



2* He feels fhcif education for Ouristioh leadership Is choriging ond thbt the' 
school inust' keep obredst of the edu^Ionol, soclol end rellgloMS dumges. 
of the people; 

3« He feels that the different and rdhet separate curricula at Cook's Is o 

mistake ond thot one'overail curriculum with great fleklbillty, emphasizing 
the student 's sedrdi for truth and the method by which he searchM^ be' 



oddpfed. Some suggestions he mak^ for thts overall curriculum deal With 
entlchnieht; SoiHe with'd progrom training students in various fields 
industry.' This pro^dm should emphOslie the dignity and spiritual dghifi* 
ecthce of labor. He also emphcdizes a new pfogram for college and 



university trafiiing either in cooperaribn with Cook, or os'living In the 
Cbok boimnimity Of Christian fellowship while ottehdirig nearby colleges^ 
and universities. "Indioh young people ofleh Hnd the most dllficuit ad|uO*' 
ment to college is not In academic life but In social fife. Thus Cook could 
be devolbped to* sustain tho young people in o wholesome Christlon atmos- 
phere end disc give tdoriol did if necesscny.” 



4. The educotldiiial curve of Indian people, ho feels. Is In rapid Incline so 
the need is that church leadership in irfdian churches should be trained on o 
higher level also. < 

Cook schodi dtoiild provide cxtCuSion courses for e^-shKlbnts end othiri In 
hcnie eamiiiunities, by group study, or correspondence; • 



Mltur^ alvra^ be e^>prdctii^«d (at d lotting ter CNrlttldn fiiltll* We 



t , u* 



... »:*' 



jbelp. sjtucKmts to live ei^edfvef/ in m^irh An^rica with lib time clock dnd fiiintly 

****^*^,. •'.•'l*/**! Jt . « •«.* 

ku^g^f.yet If he withei to, retain t^e ^Id vnjc^' he may do.so* This Is called *bulturai 

pluralim***' -'V - 

This eonclvdfi my focn^ repoif on the pidst, present and ho^d for futile ^fic- 

ank^ 

I 

Woirken os ]^II oi to the training of Christian Indian peo^e >^ho plan to go Iiito other 



. i i 






\A\ 



tiveness of this TIim icimtf deifiooi^ ^ training of Indian Christian 






« 



As o final x^pl^bn. to rny .sh/dy, . j[, will pr^int Ate personal touch: 



' N ‘ . I 



» V . 4 



i V 



PERSOt^AL TOUCH 



' *.'• 



i. 



I have found Aigt ,no . matter how much you know ob<^ a person, hbihlh|| is a 

/ iubltltute lbr^fl^^ The some Is true of an Institution* 

■■■* '.'r..- I- ‘ . . •• ;. ,, 

I hod the i^fvilege of meeting, the Rev* Geor^ Walker, whb did so much to 

• i'j . ... 

i^t Cook Chrlstlori Traihlng School started on Its., present development* I also met 
the Rev* Melvin Nelson who has done o fine work os Deon there for the p^ six or 

*• .‘.4. ;> 

. iWeri yeOit* Ahd lvleltedCoo^ 



Therefore, to give the best picture of the present and future of this remorkdble 

’ »■ * *^ ' •; : . .X */ ' ! , - . » 



. school, I wlll quote directly from Rev* Walker ond Rev* Nelson* I Interviewed Rev* 

♦ '** '.I? •«»' 

. Nelm first* 



I om greatly indebted to Rev* Nelson for the use of “The Study of Cook 

■ * ' 5 *«* 

Christian^ Trailing School^ by Or* H« S* Rondoiph* This very comjilete report was 
outhorized by the Board of Trustees and published In 1962* Rev* Nelson ^clously 
rdfered to let me bring it home to use* it was involuable to me In this study* 



Rev. Nelson does effective work with the students. He Is very enthuslestlc 

about Cook. His absorbing Interest In the school and his devotion to It Is evident cA 

. ' ** \ * ♦ 

once. 



He told me that Cook Is not accredited as yet but they hope, through work with 



... V 



> 



. i 



outride high sdibol ond colleges, to become oce^raitsd. They are inirlhi&Ing next ymr 
a dew ^em opproaching the one flexible curriculum advocated by Or. Rondolph. To 






... • r'T*.'v/iv ' . 

do this, they j>lan to proceed as nearly ds possible on on Individual Instruction bosis. 
They wl*! teach not only content but also stu^ methods, a sort of guided research. 

'Roch shident will have a syllabus, stucfy guides and possibly lesson plans. 

The students on the same general level will meet together at Intervals probably 

• %* - ^ I 

ot the teacher's discretion, they will exchonge Ideas, probably compare notes and 

havb discussions. ‘lEaldi one may, with guided instruction, go cit his own speed. For 

• ^ ‘ r-J; ” ■ '■ ■ ■ “ • ‘ * ' 

the students who ottehd Phoenix College, or other outside schools, hitoring will be 

available If neecledA The tutoring s^tem Is used now. 

' The gWing df actual grd&: A to which has been the practice for some years 
will be dlscoritinued. Actual grades wilt not be given to the student, but records will be 
kept to be dsed if a dudtent transfers to onother school. The readiness of students to 
advance will be {ud^ed by rating each student In three fielih of endeavor: 

Content this Include concept, vocabulary, and basic knowledge. 

Con^etency - this Includes proi>lem solving, study skills, and application. 
Chdrdcfer this includes initiative, consistency, and sharing. 

This system of individual teoching and grading Is new. It will be instituted for 

« «r 

the first time this coming year, t 963 -* 64 . 



* (tfhrcstlicKi he# given extension coofses In'the post; the Hvee yeow 
Hwy hove been conducted In Oklohoma. This year these ore not being conducted. 
However, the school has plans to give n»re extension courses In ihe figure. 

Cook now fwolihe* 'iviog quartoi* »o foll-tirae eollego rtotolf wlih iho oniy 

• ■ ,• ■■ ',.3 -.ii- ■■■• 

nqulroment beSng that the rtu*stf toko at Seost one class at Cook, rras.pair year 
throe rftls taking noises training at Phoenix Union were allowed ^ same privil^e. 

The bean told me enthiwldsticaliy about vorlous students end vdiat they were 

. . • 

doing this summers jimmie Tsdsle, training to be a lay pastor, Is In chw^ this ^mer 

• » * ■ - 

of 0 porhSi'ot Comflel*. Uster Gage, o PImo, fo helping this summer ytith church and 
Sifn iin y School ot the Gooe^ear Chapel on the Gilo Reservation. Louis LoRose, o 
Winnebago V»ho wonts to be a school teoclier. Is acting os summer pastor at Cache, 

Oklohdmo. there were many others. . 

Rev. Walker storted his interview with a quotation from Dr • Ben Rife* Sioux 

• •' 

i‘ . f. 

Indian ftom North oicoia. Dr. Rifel said that the three things most difficult for on 
Ihdion ill a non*-lhdion world ore: 

L 

I »■ ' 

'1. Lack of c comprehension of time. . . . 

2. Inability to save money. The economy of the white man's world is very 

difficult ^or him. 

/ 

t * ‘ 

3. He is not habituated to hard work. He will work very hard for two or 



three days but constant work Is not to his liking, 
then Rev. Walker started talking about Cook Christian Training School . He 
sold that at' the first of each year a budget is set up for eoch student. This not only 
keeps him from hoving debts to meet at the end of the school year, but it also, helps 
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him to loom how to hcmdio hfe mooAy ond this troinins i* voluoblo to him. R0V4 Wolkor 



V.” ' « . • 



Mid thot the biggest re«Mns for the failure of students and the causes of student dropouts 
were: Flfst- he gets hehifid In h|s shales, the constant need to wode and keep up is o 












Strain on him. When he gets behind^I he gets discouraged. Next, he Is apt to get 






homesick. This Is often too much for him and he will |ust ieove and go oa«c to »«e 
reservation. 

To foKstoll this. Rev. Walker said, Wl/e watch our students. We love them. 

, -e 

• • dv- ; : t ,,, \ . ^ , ,4^.5 . / - - 

We baby them. When we see the work Is fiord for them, or piling up on them, we 
tutor them. We try to give them a sense of accomplishment. We try to keep a warm 



y..\r 






friendly atmosphere. We try to keep them in school. You see, they • dll live here at 

*. • . •• .• • r ) V-..'-' '.i. ■- 

the school. We insist on that and we fiimish housing free because they need the 



f • < 



atmosphere of the Christian community. They need to be port of that community. We 
know each other better If we live together. If they feel that rfils is their home, they 
ore less opt to get lonesome, discouroged, or homesick.** 

' • "T ? ■' . > \ - » * «* ' ' t 

He Mid most of their dropouts were among the younger students. As they get 
older, they ore less likely to drop out ond among the morried students, ^Here ore 
scorcely any dropouts. 

**We get our studer^ts by visiting the reservation, the churches, the schools. 

We talk to likely students end try to Interest them. All tfimmer we ore doing this. 
Teachers and missionaries often put us In touch with Indians who ore Interested. Often 
studmts ore recommended to us by people who hove heard about our work. We send 
out literature to missions and Indian schools. For students who hove financial problems, 
we try to get schoicgrship aid, and there ore 0 number of scholarships available for 

f " * * 

deserving students. Wo olso try to get employment for students who need it, both 
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4iirfA9 tchool year dnd for th« ^Minuner* Alsd wo hilp thorn find oic^ldymonf wfion 
Hio/ ^rodijkrtdv *' stdtod Rov. Wallw* Ho also fdols^thot most foniier studtiit»:aiid 
prdduofds carry on in me work of tho church* "Wo know# " 1 m sold# ”of opproxlmotoly . 
ono himdrad'Cook Qraduot^ sorvina thoir church c^icidlly , end h vast number, cf. fqith-. 
ful port^tmo Olid volunteer workors* At least JBO'por .cent of our lormer Jhidonf^ ore . 
If^lng' Christian lives* A ^groot mony of these ore in church wodt unpfofessionally# . They 
get^foir salorfet elsewhere* 

Rev* Walker said the s^ihg of the high' school and college for tsainingapisrl. 



firom Cook' stofthd In 1942 but wof discontinued and started again twice*, But now 
fbr the IdSt sik years it has been a regular port of Cook policy and ,wlll < continue to be*^ 
He said# *Yj usodtoi^p a student 'three years Tor. outside college trolnihg# 
but Hbwif the studentTs doing well and wants to continue hit college, educotlon#, we 
wltl'keep hlih and give him hls‘ Home and a part in our Chrlstion^communlty. for, up tp, 



slk ysw or possibly even longer*" 



theie is a real need for sucH o sohooros Cook and probably will, be for a. long- 
tliiie^lb come* it is the only schoor of its kind lh> the United States. where Indians of 
all Irihcs culd'dhnomincHohi Con be trained’ for Christian service among, their owI^ 
pebpio* 



Rev*' Walker futnlshed me with a copy of the names of the graduoles end those 

who hod token refr^her courses or been owarded Christian Education certifiootesi 

from 1948 to 1963* there were 86 graduates ond 14 who come under the other gIqisI^ 

ficotionsu He remembered every one of them* He wriie after the name of each ono 

tho tribe to which he or the belonged* There were 24 tribes represented from 16 states 

ond Canada* the Creel ore from Conoda* 
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Thd moit frequently represented' ^Jbes were Plme, Sioux, 17; Novobo, 12^ 

•■* *pi *%* 4 t ^ « 



ScKS and Fox, 7; Moricopa, 4; end Nez Peree, Winnebago, Choctow and * Cree each 

* » * ■% ' 1 * . . 

‘ ‘ . /J. r-..*.: -• 

hod The other tribes had one or two* He told me whu! a number of the ex^students 

* *•' * '* ■ p , I * f ‘ ‘ * 

vfore and he wo$ os proud os though they had been his own children* 

* ! 'V*. 

He told me delightedly about the recent installation at Salt River Church on 



thi&> Pima Reservation of Rev* Bird, a former Cook School student* He sold that the 

Lehi Church, which is also on a Pima Reservation ond only has a membership of ftirty^ 

: . 

' ‘ ' • ** 1 1 ? *, » 

six, cqn^ tWMty-four strong to Rev* Bird's installation . and in his honor sang the 
"plorio,” l^autifully, perfectly, showing a great deal of faithful practice* Rev* 
Walk^ ojmost had tears, in his eyes* "It was perfect, " he said* 

He told me that Cook School was getting crowded in their present location* 

■ .s' * 

Now that college trolning is being more and more used by their students and 
there is some uncertainty about the future of Phoenix College, Cook Is seriously 
coiuidering selling their property in Phoenix and buying property in or near Tempo 
where their students would be able to use the facilities of Arizona State Uhivenity* 

If this takes place,. Rev. Walker will have been Instrumental in another great step in 
the, life of Cook School* 

If I ever met a mon completely and enthusiastically devoted to his work. It 
is Rev* George Walker* He is also genial, gracious, and possessed of a fine sense 
of humor* I feel thpt Cook Christian Training School has been fortunate indeed to 
hove hod him at its helm for so many year?;* 

* V 

The school has come a long woy from the one teacher, one student start. !t 

’ . * ; . * • 'I \ » 

* ^ » 

h^ had ^ny difficulti^ ond has seen many changes but always It has striven to offer 



it «am9St|y hoped wcs be$l lotted to their needi 
end tolhe neddi of their tHbes* Ifhoiolwoys been a small school but.' if. has dbno and 



iJ . ^1. t ■ - .• 

«» VW1119 « lonioixaDie 'WorK* 
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STUDY OF GOVERNMENT A^© POLlTiCSs A REASONING PROCESS APPROACH 
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STiilbY OF COVBtf>iMENT Atto POiljln^i A I^EASONfNG PRbcESS APPROACH 

*» . 

by 



iA 'e.3 



* • '.V 



RuHi ond Bdtfy Hu^dl 



: fetroduc^l6n.tb:th^^ Pfqfejdm : 

^ tn i^ffloii to'Hid bicbfc ed«;catfcttb8 iwW conwuhicotioh skllfci Hi® 

®0®d for und®nldndln 9 tft® basic cbi^itb^iS of govbirhmeht jprbce^ei (espacidlly of ftolr 
own tribar gibup), pwfflbnientbty procbauro, and for developing confidence in e^irWs- 
Ing ond ifMfftng bpIHtbm lii d (brrtibt lAdefihg, has been emphasize 









course* Emphasis bn flimc/ 1^‘bot sunibtbnt* Adult education can tebch how to 
organize* The problem' Is to' find a practicaf fechhlbue that is simpiei Ihtere^ihg, and 
Inv^vlngiilw pdttliipaHiw 'of iweh'^ we ore eria^ovorfng td pwM 

0 iimpl'e, hypolfietidil ^'mon^rai'tbn as d $u^g^ed'seluHbn to this ^ ' 






Aslumlptforts: 

There has been b' felt need bh‘ the the ddultf; to (mderstand how to 

^ f \ *sr 

function effectively ih their own trilxil goven/ment'ohd hove some underHohdin’g of 
'Hie prcbiems bf Amerlcdn cttizenshlp* 

the desire *1b meet io^t^ tb ledHi bhd safiify this felt need‘iii& been 



bzpre^ed* 



'Indibh value of agreement by cbm'eirbus is Impc^bnfi 



r.i' .* 



Mbirb cbniplekity of life mc^ riecbssitate a modifibafebn; therefore, a need 
for o belter uhderitah^ng of majority decfstbn* 
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I ntrcducHofi to procedures 

Most people hove on frtwge of govemrtient ea a fcprge, oomplicoted omf pretty 
rigid structure* They hove learned early that we hove three divisions^ end know some- 
thing of rtie formal organization of these branches of government* However^ 
dynoiiilcs of decision-making and decision-implementation ore, too often^ obscure 
to them* Lack of understanding tends to make the citizen of a representative democracy 
feel remote and Ineffectual* 

The following Is an attempt to Involve Individuals In a small group In a decision** 
making process simple enough that the six steps In the reosoning process can be followcid 
and the basis for understanding more complex processes be laid* It creates on environ^ 

t 

ment in which different opinions can be expressed with the goal of reaching on agree- 
ment acceptable to most if not all* The executing of the decision Is seen os a separate 
stepk The problems raised by delegation of duties con be considered* Almost any 
clossical problem of rule and citizenship is likely to emerge* When formal discussion 
of government follows^ It Is hoped thot it will be more meoningful* 

Since Indian Communities so often hove a tradition of democratic decision- 
making, it might be that an Introduction to government In this fashion would serve os 
a link from procedures with which they ore familtor to the institutionalized practices 
of our American democrocy* 

Following the situation presented herein, a series of situations of vorying 

kinds could be used to introduce problems of rule-making for the group* They could 

write their own, then compare with the formalized rules of parliamentary procedure 

after the '*why‘* of the rules was discussed* Also elections and tho1toW*s of voting, 
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the need to appeal to a hjl^her level of autheri^ for permluien to do tomelhins 

* * ' *f 

(dejeso^pn or. committee to appointed, oisumenb to be used for persuasion, 
rlpht of petition). Basic to all would be the concept of authority responsible to the 
popular will os fundamental for democratic government. 



SihioHortt should ho very real ond should involve the students in some 

*’* ' •-*' ^ ' y ' '•« 

activity of interest to them. |t is hoped that the students themselves might suggest 
organizing their own class ond holding on election of officers* 

Sufiflested Derncwitrqtion Experience; 

OlAr. 

*• * • *.#4a 

Hypothetical group rf 12 to 20 students; Teocher: I bought a bog of 
pe^ch^ thi^ evening and. I propose to shore them with you. However, I can only 
give the doss. (8. to, 15 pejoches) so there oren't enough ^o give one to each of you* 
;.We will hove^a problem as to. how to divide them* 

Now I could say that os the teacher, i*m the boss and I'll decide which ones 

• ‘ ' • V ' ■ ‘ *1 ; ; •« . * . - • ♦ 

• * • - • ^ ^ * 1 , , . 

will .get .o.peach* I could say l!ll give to those who have been best behoved In class 

or to those who.hove done the best work* I could say SMI give to those I like the 

• • •/ 

best, but l^aphers don^t usually do. that* Some bosses do that, though* If one man 
con do ibis in o notion with the jobs in the government or with the wealth of a country, 

/ ■ - ' ‘ ^ * w. * * '* -' * \ / 

. we call him a. king, or an emperor, or a dictator* This could be phrased os a question 



followed by discussion* 

I could soy that. I Ml pick three of you to decide, or help me decide* Vt/e 

* * ' * • ^ 

might decide wo like peaches so weMI |ust divide them among ourselves. Of course, 
that might make the four of us so unpopular that we might think it better to let some 

'• 4 

^ of the rest of you share so you would be on our sldq in any argument* If there is a 



m 




00verr«fflenf In which o few moke the decliloiu If Ii called on etloorchy* Some- 
times on oligarchy believes If con moke decisions Ihot ore good for everybody* Perhaps 
ft con* Whot dp yoM think? A faction or o clique Is something like on ollgorchy**-o 
few who stick together* 

Whof 1 pm going to do is to ask all of you to moke your suggestions os to how 
we shpgid divide the frult« This is the democrotic way* Whot do you suggest ? 

Let us osiuine thot o decision Is reoched* Let us ossume thot It Is to cut up the 
firuft and serve equal portions to oil, though In o real situation the teocher must be 
prepared to develop the next section on the bosls of the actual decision reached* 

Teqcher: Op you all have bowls and spoons? Are there knives to peel ond 
slice the pepches? Who will prepore the fruit? Since we don’t have these things 
here# we’ll hove to get them* Any suggestions? 

The result is likely to be that certain students ore delegated to get bowls# 
spoons^ Ipiiyes.ond cfgreement reached os to which ones are to prepare the fruit. 

This moy be by requesting the teacher to moke appointments# by volunteering# by 
election, 

Tec^her: We reoched o decision about whot we wanted to do. This I& some- 
times called '^setting policy," In government this can be done by all the pepple if o 
group small enough.* In New ^ngldcd in the early days such gatherings to make 
visions were called town meetings. Do you know of examples among the h jdioa 
peoples? Switzerlond Is o small country and there are still two or three smoU com- 
munities there which have annual town meetings (Ns decide important motters. 



2?7 
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When communities ore lorge, certain members of the community are telecM 
by the people to these decisions* They know that if they do not moke decisions 

! ' *• . , • , * • * * ' * * . f > » . ' . . 

that most of the people opprove of, they will not be kept as representative officers* 

* * [a * * * ‘ ^ . »• 

•• tft • ,v 

Althoi^ a few ore elected to moke decisions or set policy, they must serve the people 
and toy to otoko lh« decision* that wiil be best for most people. This is representative 
govemment and this is the government found in present day democratic states* Examples 
of such policy-otoking groups ore: Councils, Legislatures, Congresses, Porlioments* Are 
you fomlllor with some of these? 

VJ ' . . 

But after o decision is reached by a number of people, the jobs that hove to be 
done ore better divided up ond given to o few individuals to do* Wouldn't it hove been 

* *j''* ! ' ' * : : . * ^ v- • ‘’‘*- * ** ft . 

* " • » • ' **§ • y « » , ••**. • • . * • » i ' f 

silly for oil of us to have gone seorching for bowls ond spoons, and getting in each other's 
way preparing the peaches? We delegated the job to certain people* 

In govemment the people who are given the responsibility for getting a job done 
after o decision has been mode ore called the Administration or the Executive Branch* 
They ore usuolly people who hove certoin skills or know-how for specific jobs* They 

.. .• • - ... ■/ i : 

may was^t the rest of us to help them in some woys, but we let them work out the best 
woys to get o job done* We, or our representatives, decide what is to be done* Their 
responsibility is to put it into effect* 

In a small group like this we can see for ourselves whether or not they do the 
fob* In o very large complicated situation ii is sometimes harder to see that odmlnls- 
trative or executive officers are following directions thot hove been given them* In 
our Americon Congress ond in the porlioments of other countries there ore usually 
speciol committees whose job it is to keep on eye on the Administrative Branch of 
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govemm^t and check that decisions care being carried out In proper fashion. 









Sometimes people become critical of governmental officials, forgetting that 
they cue only doing {obs that have been given them to do. They hove not made the 

original decision. They ore putting It Into effect. Now thot we hove our bowls of 

' • , * * * .... 

* * ' * J* '*?.' ■*'!?# *• *«*..*. • ' 

sliced peoches, we may think we could hove sliced them better. •cr««d them more 
ottroctlvely, made more <>jrc thur every portion was exactly equol then the committee 
that did the job wos oble to do. All right, then, next time we moy have better suggestions 
to moke, more careful Instructions to give. Maybe we'll volunteer our services to show 
what o good job we can do. Now we'll eot them with pleasure that we're oil shoring 
In a good treot. 

The teacher should have more than enough peaches along. The suggestion 
could be made that the group could buy from the teacher the extra peaches to provide 
one for each student. Should some poy and others get them free? Should oil chip In 
to buy the extras? (Taxation— assessment of each). 

It might be suggested that the class plan Its own refreshments for the next 
meeting cmd the problem of deciding what, what to poy, who is to do It, and how to 
check on esqpenditures could be the Introduction to taxation^ 

Later, the p^lblllty of collecting duse might Introduce the of a desirable 
distant goal os contrasted with immediate consumption; group goals controsted with 

'■ -.V. . 

Individual goals^the place of each. 

Having hod isrst^-hand experience In class with the reasoning process and 
decision making in regard to the peaches, they may be ready to analyze ond project 

their thinking further by asking some questions like the following. Oo you know how 
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. iiMtion. fribgil conmKmltl^ reoch decfiions? op they put them Into ehPecf? Does 
It work welt?. How oould It wc?k better? 

f^dAibility is especially importont jn adult ediioatioit. The teacher ihust be 
^nsitlve to desires andiieeds of the.itudebtt and lead them as far into the study as they 
ore intorested ip.0ping» This group moy wont to get involved intaia more complex 
situation by planning a joint party with two or three other classes* The problem of 
representation would be of first importance, followed by setting up committees for the 
.. divided duties ond considering the problem of orgardzotion* The question of how to 
, deal with any. individual who foiled to carry out. his responsibilities could be raised* 
This could lead on to o considerotlon of judgment and sanctions ond the broad low with 
its tworfold aspect of protection and penalfy* 



LANGUAGE AND THE INDIAN CHILD 
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LANGUAGE AND THE INDIAN CHILD 

by 

Feg Maytr 



Thc) eduGciltond weSfard ot tha American indjicn child involves instructlonol 



procedures which, In recent yeOri, ore becoming recognized more ond more os being 



specialized probUmi in educoflon* 

During the ninety-four years In which the federal government hos gone ob^ 
the busines of ejecting American Indians, it hos faced many problems not generolty 
met In establishing and moinfoinirtg public schools^ The educational welfore of these 
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in these minority groups 4 It f*os finally been dccepted thot the American Indidn is here 
to stoy end ignoring him won't make him go away** 

IncSon-speaking children usually come from low-income families and over- 
crowded homes* The Sndlon population Is l^edominotely rural and is often scattered 
over wide areas* Many of the fndidh children s^ak little of no English when they 
enter primary grades cmd these conditions hove a tremendous effect on the schools* 



Many school problems arise fic»i the socio-economic condi- 
tions; retdfdbtlon and over-ogene^ due to irregular ottendonce; poof 
heolffi which In turn Is the result of malnutrition and unhygienic moefos 
of life; disciplinary problems brought about by a poor t)^ of guidance 
In the home; outsit Interests which ore foreign to $ch<^ dctivltiei 
becoi^ they ore frequently antisocial, making motivation of school 
very difficult; disruption of the school on the part of the parents due 
to lock cl time, lack of English language, and lock of imporlonce of 
educotion*^ 



Until recently there hos . jen 0 ndstake(;i premise thot the Indian child was 
mentally Inferior to the non-Indion* The common philosophy for mony years has been 
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then rttw^Iori of thm h th« result oT o lub-^ondord home envlranment but 

now the longuage borrier h reeo^nlzed ot 6fferhi9 serious Imtruetlond iJiftieultles to 
them* 



A very interesting reseoreh profeet conducted by the Educations! Research 
Deportment ot Arizono State University has thrown new light and Insight regarding the 
instruction of non-English speakl<ig students. This might conceivably bring ofaout a 
change in the approach of instruction offered to bilingual students* 

This reseoreh project came about becouse mony bilingual students were not 
realizing tlie fuSI Impact of o go^ education* There is evidence from these studies 
to indicate that the Indian childy as well os other types of bilinguals. Is not si retarded 
or limited os hat been assumed In the past* Many Individual case studloi Wiriv CvJr^ 
ducted to substantiate this theory* in this research study it is stated: 

Many bilingual children ase assumed to have mental ilmflo- 
tions which are the lenilt of languogo, culturol, and socio-economic 
foetois* These factors oro often assumed to serve as restrictions to the 
quolify of their experienei^ md to their effective leeming copseltl^* 

The opporent limitations of children who ore bilingual or even tri- 
lingual may be recognized os a type of pseudo mentol retardation* It 
Is highly proboble that some educational progroms ore not appropriate 
for these children inasmuch as their school records may Indudo data 
which Inoecurotaly reflect their octuol potential Ities* it is entirely 
possible that limiting factors do not necessarily affect adversely the 
learned potentiol of the bllinguol chlli^en*^ 

The teaching opproach to the actuol teoehing situotion was bosicaily the some 
in all of the literature studies* The methods, suggestiom, end technique used with 
non-English speaking children were very slmllor In all the studies* There were ceitobi 
concepts and Insights that were recommended to the teachers of bHInguol students* 
These ore nine Important ones: 
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1 • Llvfns In on Engtbh«^cik!hQ ooUntty, childrtn nn«d to undnshmcl# ipooki 
oml rtod ingltih woll lif they oio to odiiiit fovorably* 

2» Looming tlw now ionguogb con bo a vo^ boppy, sotlifying, and Important 
oxpotloncd, oponiftg up many opportunltloi for wider frlondbhlpi ?md moro 
* pcurtld|kition In ichdoi activities* 

3* The inothodi used should iyivo the child moco confidenco and leswlty* 

4* Ho needs to add o languoge^ but not Icsctho languoge of his homoi fcunilyi» 

• * . * .1 

and childhood. 

5. More then languoge is Involved in teaching the non-English spedclng 
stiidenhf but many of his special needs revolve oround the looming of 
Eiiglish. 

6. The ^lid who lives in^ a nbn-thgllsh speaking home and goes to on 



English-speaking school moves In two worlds^ and needs to be at home 
in both. 

• • ^ , • • * 

7. ComiiiunlcoHon betweeh heme atid school Is opt to be e^tefnely limited. 



ond sometimes the customs vmd expectations of teachef/s and parents remain 
very difficult and different. 

8. in most communities, the languoge barrier acts to separate people, to 

I 

build clannishness, and to prevent unckrstonding of other groups. 



9. Learning EngUdb well by methods that ore net threatening con help the 
student to adiust fovorably. 

The Indion-speoking child enters school at the age of six. He comes from a 

significantly different culture and, for him, entering school for the first time con be on 

experience akin to entering a completely new world. 
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Befor* Im con ptdfit from the Instruction a school has to offor« ho must loam 
o Moond longuoso. Tho school Is faced with the {Hfobiem of otvtno him a command of 
tho English longuose ond ot the some time bringing him to on educational lov^ equal 
wHh that of tho native English^peoklng child* 

Communication is the key to success* This then^ Is a challenge ’hlch requires 
the cooperation ond efforts of teachers, public school officials, porents, civic ond 
political loaders, end the child himself* If these people cooperate and with the 
enq>loyment of special methods and techniques by skillful and understanding teachers, 
the public schools can develop the Indian child so that he can become truly bllinguol 
without 0 noticeable, handicap in either Iqnguoge. 



'^Fresno, Californio Public Schcols* Teaching Children Who Move vdth the 
Crops, Walter G* Martin, 1955, 95 p?^* 

e 

^olloge of Educotlon, Investigatlw ^ Mental Retordgtion P seudo Mental 
Retardotlwi In Relation to BItIngwl and Su^ Tempo, Arkrana; 

Arixono itote' tfelvewity, 193a, 
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CAMP VERDE RESERVATION 
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CAMP VERDE RESERVATION 
by 

JoOrr 

The Camp Verde ReRTvotion eonsltte of two imolt porceii of tami loeoled 
Qpproxlmotely six miles oporto The imolter porcel of forty ooret lies on the southern 
outskirts of the smoll town of Comp Verde. The main port, consisttng of 458 oene, 
lies six miles northwest of Comp Verde« This section; Is known os Middle Verdi* 

The reservotlon wos estoblished'in 1P15* Its Inh^dsifonfs ore known os Yoivopol* 
Apoches* There ore obout 640 enrolled tribal members with opproxlmotfly 400 ItvtnQ 
on or neor the reseivation ond 240 living off reservotion* 

The Comp Verde YovopoirApoche Tribol Council meets the second Soturdoy 
of evory third month, ot 9 o.m. In Middle Verde, Arizono. There ore emergency 
sessions when colled. Elections ore held the second Sctfurdoy in July* 

Moll deliveries: There ore no n^il deliveries on the reservotlon* The moll 
Is picked up eoch d(^ in Comp Verde* 

Telegroph service is by moil from Clorkdole* 

This reservotion is six miles from Comp Verde; fifty miles from the county seet 
ot Ptescott; ninety miles from the State Copitol ot Phoenix* 

There ore no guest focillties on the reservation* However, there ore tourist 
courts ond restcnironts in Comp Verde; also o hotel* 

Communications on the reservation ore not good* There ore no telephones cmd 
the nearest ppper Is the *V^de Independent," which Is published ot Cottonwood, some 
ten miles northwest of the reservation* 
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without dlfod fotephoRd, tele^ph, or moll servleo, this roieryotlon hoi a dnffnltt 
communiccitlons hctfidloop for the Mfddlo Verde section or the reservotlone 

Eoch section of the reservotlon contains a church, built by the Indlons theimelv«^. 

Old served by a Baptist minister from on odSolning community* These building ore 
constructed of stone and ore much better maintained, by the Indlont, than their homes. 

- . ' . V • ' > • 

. # 

One of the ma|or problems Is drinking, both by the unmairled young people and 
else by the young morried couples. Perhaps there Is o sll^t Imprc^ement since the 
Indians ore allowed to buy tlielr own liquor. For many years It was obtained In rather 
unethical ways. But even since the purchose of liquor by Indians has been legollzed, 
drinking to excess Is still a irm|or problem. 

Ar^ther major piwiblem Is lack of employment on the rmrvotlon ond In the 
surrounding communities. Evera the work on ronches and farms Is negligible os most ^ 
the larger ploc^ have been subdivided end sold os ronchettes. This type of work will 

^ « e « V ^ e 

become scorcer eoch yeotf » 

Until 1944 there oUo was a school (B. U A.), on the Middle Verde section of 

the reservation. It become more and more difficult to obtain and retain teachers for 

• • 

the school. They furnished modem living quarters fcir the teacher. They olso hod on 
Indian agent living on the Middle Verde Reservotlon. However ot !hh tls^ they 
discontinued this service. This left Volentine the closest ploce for any kind of supervision. 
So they also decided to discontinue the school . ArroTjgements vifere mode between tho 
agency at Valentine ond the school boord ot Comp Verde to transport the pupils to the 
Comp Verde Elementary School. However, the trogedy toy In the woy they went 
about it. 
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Ttiey fimply noHfltd Iho Indlcuu that d bus would tfonsport thi tndlon chlldran 
to the Comp Verda School* The school bocurd odvlsed no one In Comp Voitli M 
the teochofs) of the impendlno transaction* The bus simply orrtvedi fffleen minutes 
hefbre school opened one momInQi and literally dumped the Indian children on the 
grounds, to the consternation of the teochen. It is needless to say that chooi ond 
dissatisfaction ran rompont that day* Before normal dosses were resumed the members 
of the school boord hod been contacted and they hod agreed to a meeting, that evening, 
thot would be open to the public* Affairs were eventually ironed out after much 
discussion but III feelings and prejudices did not dissolve themselves so eosilyi 

How much better if they hod colled the meeting when they first comtemploted the 
move; presented the focts to the people of the community and to the people on the res- 
ervotion; given each of the parties concented 0 chance to realize the problem that 
existed; discussed It fully; onalyzed it; considered all alternatives and then decided 
on the best action to be taken* 

1 feel certoin It would have ended in the same decision but with much different 
attitudes on both sides* Many of the soclol ptoblems that confronted us In the first 
year or two could hove been lessened, or perhaps even ovolded, by proper preparation 
of the teachers ond the local parents^ 

Attitudes hove gradually changed over the years but even cd this lote dote o 
little oduit educotion could improve things considerably* 

if the Middle Verde Reservotlon cculd obtoln some outside help to develop some 
recreotionol facilities along the VerC^ River It would help their employment problem* 
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GUAOEIUPE 

fcy 

Mcvy JoOrr 

Guodftlupe Uoi lomd twenty mSSei eost of FhcsnfH 9 Rd cinpi^mcitely four miloi 
southwest of Tempo* It bogini on tho south ildo of Botellno Rood and !!ei both ooit ond 
west of 56th Street* It Is the home of the Yoqui Indicms and other people of Mexican 

deseent* 

The Yoqulf of Plmon origin^ ore o proud, enerpetle people who Inhoblted the Yoqut 
River Volley and the Bocetote Mountains In the southern port of Sonora, Mexico* 

These people have been In o constant stote of wor for the post 300 years, first with 
the Sponlords and later with the Mexicans* The Yaquis ore one of the lost tfioes of 
unconcpiered Indians on the North American continent* 

The basic source of Yoqul-Mexlcan hostilities was the encroachment on the Yoqui 
lends by the Mexicans* In order to colonize Yoqui lands and exploit the rich mlnerot 
deposits. General PorflHo Oloz, In 1870, mode an ottempt to sub{u 0 ate the Yaqul and 
Integrate them Into a port of the Mexican community* DIoz* ormy met with stiff 
opposition* Co{eme, the great Yaqul wor chief, orgonized the Yaqul Into a strong 
fluting resisting every move by the Mexican governm^^t, until defeated a 
superior Mexican force put In the field by Diaz* Caieme wos captured and executed 
In 1875* 

After the defeat cH Caieme, many Yaquis were deported from the Yoqu! country ond 
forced to work on large hoctendos In Mexico* However they formed o stronghold In 
the Bocetote Mountolm and mode sporodic rolds on vllloges and ranches In Sonera* 



AnoHMr uprttfno occyred In 1095* Dlcutthen inougmttdhU |M}lfqrnf Y«|ut 

• • * 

• * ■* * * 

•KtormfnaHoA* Many wtre ihol down cs they vnorkad in thn floldi* Othen were 

• ;««.#,* * , , • • ^ I ^ 

rounded up and shipped^ oi ifavet, to work on the Hennequen plontotlons and In the 
Yucotan mines# 

To escape this persecution many of them fled to the United Slotas — mostly to 

Arizona* Here they found some work on ranches and eventuolly settled down* 

■; • * • ' . • 

The YoquI movement storted In 1895 with the first seittlement on the outskirts of 

• * ' * . » * * • * f < 

Tucson# It was nomed Foscuo# Later other YoquI moved Into the Snit River volley to 
form the village of Guodelupe# Th^ people first settled akit two miles northeast 

>r * • . 

of Guodelupe (present location) where their cemetery Is now located# Here they hod 

water so they planted small gardens and managed to net oIom folrly welU 

■ ' ■ '■ ■ ■ - •••■■ ■: ■ 

In 1905 the water users dug the HIghlIno Ccmal through this am ond the Yoquls 

were forced to move# They were given forty ocres, by the State, where Guodelupe Is 
presently looated# The Water Users moved them on this borren piece of lend# They did 
net have drinking woter much less water for gardens# A well was dug and they had to 
drink from this open well until recently# A few Mexican families were living here ol 

* #• ■ .4 * 

the time# Gradually o few more families moved In mostly Mexicans from Mexico 
ond a few Indians from other Indian tribes# 

Now there ore obout one third YoquI and two thirds others# However, there hoi 

\ 

been so much Intermonrying, over this period of time, that at present. It Is difficult to 

determine |ust whot nollostollty eoch person Is# 

» 

From the sunbaked streets of Guodelupe one can view the restful green ol the 
vegetotlon of the neighboring ranches stretching for to the west ond north, until finolly 



a/8 tmH upon tho dtshmf mountain pookt* In the foreground ore Mexicon h ornet# 

. ... j ' ^ * 

In tome of the yordi one cotches a glimpse of color from tome struggling flowers# 

Otherwise only o few stroggly mesqulte bushes. In vocont lots, breok the monotony of 

* 

send end gravel# At the north and east of the village runs o large Irrigation ditch. 



bringing life and beoufy to the volley below, but only from o few Inodeguate wells do 
the villagers dock their thirst ot the end of a doy^ work# In the midst of dlsmol 

environment ore small clu^eri of village homes# To be sure they blend very nicely Into 

< ' . 

the londKMpe# However It seems fnconcelvoble that there Is such on abundance of water 
so close and yet not one drop available to relieve the heat, <hist, and drabness of 
Guodelig)e# A lawn would be a major Improvement for the school at Guodelupe# 



However, due to tome tecimicality, since the school Is not built on ground own^ by 



the district, there Is no woter ovailoble for them for frrlgotton# 

to ufiderstond the relation of the sclml and the community we must go bock about 
fifty yeors to Miss Louise lynd who was a guiding force In the development ond 

. * , * ‘ t ' • • 

evolution of the school • Miss Lynd was a teacher at the college# Mr# Foyne, who 
was hi d)orge of student teoching, penuoded Miss Lynd to toko o position at Rural 
School# Eoch dcy he took her out to school with his horse and buggy ond returned eoch 



•venlng for her# Rural School grew os the yean progressed until th^ finally empleyva 

* • ‘ , » .r 

several teochers* The children from Guodelupe who attended school did so at Rurol# 
As far os 1 could aseertoln, only Mexican chflchen ottended school at Rml^ the 
Yoquis would not go there# 

There was o porochlai school ot the Guodelupe Catholic Church part ci the 
time but no records of ony kind seem to be available concerning this pr^eet* 



A Mn« Joaimid Bldhm bought a troct of lonJ beside the Yo(|ul colony and took 
up bet residence In their town* She come “not to be ministered onto but to minister;** 
She conducted o small school which evidently was not adequate to meet dll the needs 
of the vllloge* Here she lobored until her death vdiich, from what I con ascertain^ 
wot coused from overwork, oKpcsure, etc* However she left a splendid legacy* Along 
with the result of her own love and focrtfice she also left her own property; This 
consisted of one himdred acres of land at the side of *'Yciqui Town” and o modest little 
“^ef^ibod io od House”* Upon her dscdh this wos deeded to the Chorles H« Oook 
Bible School Committee under the Fresbytery of Ftioenix. 

Dr* C# H* BHIs celebroled his retirement from service amorig the Americpn 
Indlofis,^ undetr the Presbytery Board of Notional Missions, by beginning work the next 
doy In Guodelupe* His mo|or service to the community was the orgonlzotlon of o 
clinic*. Here, duiinj)} most of the Intervening years, hta been o resident mlsslonory 

responsible for the religious and community work* 

However, neither Mis. Blehm*s school nor the Parochial SchooT seemed to be 
odequote* So In November 19» Miss Lynd arranged to have a school opened in 
Guodelupe* They used a building that had been converted from a pool holi*‘ Soro 
Ann Stone was the first teocher*' No records were k^. 

In 1930 thirty enrolled at the beginning of the yeor and forty-nine by the eiid 

of the year* 

In 1931 a port of Rural School was destroyed by fire* All of the children wero 
sent to Guodelupe* 
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The old adobe building (vdiloh It still In use ot o second grade donraoni) wot 
bi>ilt by the Boy Scouts* Thot Is, the Boy Scouts mode the walls end the government 
furnished the floor and the roof* 

In 1932 Mrs* Wood come to Guodelupe to work with the women* Many of 
the women were on the W* f* A* poyroll* Also many of the young ipeople were taking 
port In the No Y* A* program* This program later went under the vocatlonol program 
and continued for several yeors* 

A nursery school was also conducted, at Guodelupe, during the war* The small 
cniioren were cored for here vmiie the porenti worked* Thete fooim mv ii&w wsd & 
regulor classrooms ot the Guodelupe School* There has never been adequate room ot 
the Guodelupe School so It has always been necessary to transport a certoln numbor of 
pupils to Rural* However from 1949 to 1953 they had 8th grode graduation at Guodelupe 
Sdiool« 

The next year thoy employed nine teachers — they had eight classrooms of 30 
pupils eoch ond they tought grodes one through fnufe The pupils In grades five through 
oighf were iranqpofted to Rural* 

One of the most acute community problems, throu^out the years, hoi been tho 
lock of water* As was itoted eortler In tho paper, when the Yaquls were moved here 
in 1905 they dug on open welt and drew the water In on open bucket. The Heolth 
Deportment let this stand because they knew them was no dteuKe of anything better 
at this time* However the Mission also hod o well ofter Miss Blehm bc;^t her property* 
From this well, woter was eventuolly piped to most of the homes on tlio mtasion lond* 
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In iptfe of the fact that tho Mlolon hod spont thouiandi of dollofs u; thofr wot! and 
pwnpi, they still d!d not hove odeqvpte wafer. Nor wot the woter v?ry The 
school olio hod o well which wot inodequote* 

|n 1940 the Guodelupe Improvement Aisoclptlon« on oirtgrowth of the Yoooflor^ 
Progreie which hod been corrled out of the school ond o felt need on the port of the 
people, was formed* Miss Lynd and Mrs* Wood were guiding lights !n this imdertokfng. 
The people paid o fee of 59^ for life membership* They elected their own Board of 
Directom and hove been on octiye orgonlzot^ori ever tince^ The Aisociotlon V main 



1^*1 _l s_ •»» _il- ^ - ^ I.ejL ^ .e 

pro|eci mrougnouT me yeofs nos oeen. vi.iioge went* ^meTimes iney woviii nir oeo* 



rock# sometimes the wells they hod would go dry* Finally, they dug o well. In the 



southwest, comer of the village* Here they found good water*. This was. received with 
such greot {.oy that it wot cel^^Uoted with o fiesta* There still remained much to be 



done and even now there Is still much W be done to moke the woter system adei|uate*. 



However It hos come a long wcy* The village. wol'er. system ond the ndsslon woter sj^tem 
hove been, corrected, and most of the village folks hove . woter piped to their, homes* 

The younger men of the community om now octlvelyf. taking ovir leodershlp 
of the Association* The s^ool janitor is the president of the Association#. He spent 
his vocotion lost yeor getting $1500 worth of pipe Instplled in order to give better 
service* The secretory is o ycung trucker who hot his own typewriter. and adding mochino* 
These ore very useful In the conducting of the Association business* These young 
men ore beginning to octlvely shoulder some of the responsibility for the community * 

Mrs, Wood Is still treoiurer but is getting reody to bow out* It has been necessary. 
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InriitpcKf# fogtohfrpwiPfMlitgnoluritodlnoltiiHliitdbyriMAsmfiQlton* 

Now thol the AisocHilfon U out of dob! this pfocodwro U no longer noconery, 
Afbwyooi«Qgogoiwoibrou^tOthti<»mniy^ !t wos ocnnooSod or fno 
idiool oikI dto In mony of the homos* Tho school Is hoofod by IndtvIdiMii goi hoofom 
In ooch clfi^^oom* Eioetrlelty ii olio In moil of the homos now* 

Moil of the people ore ogrlcultvral workers* However several work for the 
WoN: Ueis* Tovreoi, end still others own their own trucks* Their socio-economic 
levtsi vorics somewhot os It does In ony ccmmunity — lower middle doss — upper strotum 
of the lower cluss — oni the mojorlty in the lower clam* Some ore on relief but these 
ore for fewer than OMt people would expect tc find In o community of this type ond 
sixo* 

thi^ people ore Amerlcen citizens — they ore not o people without o country* 

All of the schpci children ond most cf h»'elr porentt were born In the United Stotes* 

Many of the young men become citizens vtien they folned the ormed forces In World 

, \ 

Wor lU Yoquis hove the some standing os other people fnNn Mexico who oro hero In 
the Untied Stotes* Mcny hove become notufollzed citizens* Not long ogo o young man 
come to the school to gel his records bocouso his mpthor wos getting her noturotitoHon 
pcptrs* 

Sldhty^ve to ninety per cent of the Inhabitants of tho vlllogo oro Ci^llci* 

The remolning ten to fifteen perc^jnt ore Protestonts* Most of the Yoquis ore Ccithollcs 
but they hove their own little church where they hold their own eoremonfol^ ot Easter 
time* ThU U 0 comisindlon of poi^tsm ond Chrlstlonity fhd they worked out teve^ 
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htifufr«<i ytcHS ogo In Mexico. 

It it 0 way of holding on to a portion of their ovm culture end herltoge while 
embracing Christionity ond parti of our culture. The young Y»;y;: encouragof t by 

their etden, to take pert in these Easter ceremonies in order that they may undentwxl 
them and carry them on in the future. This is the only time the Yoqul Church is used. 
The iMlonce of the year they attend the Catholic Church. A fi-w of the Yoguis are 
Fred>yterians ond db i»t take port in the Eo^er cerempnldls in the Yogui Church. 
Although these ceremonies are very importont to the Yaguis, they cooperate nicely 
with the school. Most of the praeti^^lng Is done cfier school houiS. If sems child «s 
reguSred to miss a day of school^ doe to the fact that he is to have o very important 
port in the ceremonlglsi perminlon Is regueited by the chfef. 

Other holidays they obrarve ore the followtr^i: All Solnts Day (November \)f 
CInco de Moyp# ond the Sixteenth of September^ 

Mrs. Wood Is the school first aid nume and attendance officerf She w^ very 
closely with Mis, Orghom, the County Nurse, The County Board of Health has taken 
over the clinic. It is now q *Well Baby and Frenotol Clinic^ Under Mrs. Wood's 
direction, shots ore given. Due to years of education the response Is neorly 100%. 

I was teochli^ at Gucn^uj^ of the time the poHc* vaccination program was In progreii. 
Each teacher donated o portion of her Sunder/ to assist in the progro)^, The results 
of the program In Guodelupe were g^'* gratifying. Families, who praviousiy refused, 
now permit the children to toke the shots. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION CONCERNING GUADELUFE SCHOOL^ MARCH 1962 

Guodslupe $<;hool Itond of tho fovon schools to the Elomontory School 
system* This moom thot our fcmulty has the se§Tio oso of focillHes ond 
any other Tempo school. Our supply order Is tho seme. Everything else tho seme with 
tho oxcoptloi!i of tho plont and yard. Lade of gross Is duo to lock of water . 

At tho present lime there are 580 children attending cur school. Wo hovo Icindei- 
gorten through sldh grade ond eldtteen homo room teochers. No>d yeor we will need 

GiMthsP fSSCnGf* 

the dilldran tn Guedeivpe Sehoel ere btltnguel for the mort pert. Abeet one 
third of them ore of Yequt Indlen descent* their grem^iorents coihe hero ftom the 
Yequl Rhrar Volley In Mwdeo beeowie that time the Mexican government persecuted 

themsobodly. Mrntef theYequSslWeenatrectef40acreStMtwettoftheschocd. 
thb lend VMS set aside for them by the State of Artxene. ttiey own their own homee. 

At the present time legal procedure Is under way to deed this land to the people who 
live on lU 

the remaining Nro-thlrds of the chllifron ore of Mexlcon descent. We have 
one Chinese fomtly ond a few Anglo^inerlcans. With the exception of two or three 
fomllles, oil of our diildr^n wore bom In tho United States — thus they ore oil true 
Americans In every sense of the word. 

The children come from families of varying soelo-eoonomie levels. A recent 
survey, which we took In connection with a school problem, diowed thot one«thlrd 
of the parents ore legutorly employed. These hove moderate Incomes os fudged by 
present dey ston^^. They oon provide well for their fondlles and do so. The 
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fflci}orlty of tho of Hio pofonts ofo form Idtmto# Ibmefimes known m ^ifoop** 
iclmrorf, Thoy work on tho vortoui toncihei th ^ iocaiiiy* At this Is seasonal, there 
ere many times (kjrlng the yedr wheh tl^e Is nh work ot all* Since most of the fomllfel 
ore tdr^ this Income does not begin to cover heerk In a great liKiny coses. Any ^Im 
of hohife siidh os ci j^dtonged rainy seasdii; fhe plrik boll weevil score, etc. throws 
th4e mdfi out df wotk for weeks at o time. Also the tntrbduetlbh of "Bidcerb** IdbOr 
by tfib h^xic^ hcdlofiois oh neighboring ranched Is o delrlmeHt to these Americoh 



the jpdjfxiioltoh of Guddelupe Is gulte stotlbhory cdid because of thfs, the school 
po^lotioh Is vety ihottohd^ oiso. this fact Is cbc^rory tb public opinion Os most people 
thlii^ Guddeliipe h^ d migtont populdtioh; this Is for trom true, the fOct Is that 
^ Guddelupe ilchdol has the most rt^le j^jpuldtldh of ony ^ the tempo schools. 

(For dMSmple: MIss'C^ hds 29 childGren lii her secoi>d grade this yedr; OiUy one child 
id iihls room hot Into this med this temi. All the rest of thm chlVdteh attended 
ihti idhool \ak >Ocd«) Some ot the families gd to Ccdihjrnlo to work during the sOmmer 
^ dr them idhiim hold ofter sdwdl hds Sh^ed dere In the fall, thera people 
Own jftotr own Kbmes though i^y merely close up the houses until they letum. 

Mdll of the idhlidiren coitie from homes v^here SpdnliA h; ipc^'n dll df the time, 
tn dimie ^ Vdqui homos the VoquI tdhgudge dniS Spdnish ore spoken but hot 

Gdodelupd has a klndc^orten Mh year for the sOcond time. Chlldirdh enter the 
kindiigorten if the^ ore hve yedrs before January flr^, and first grade If they ore six 



bo(m Jonuwy flnl« Mort of fham cows with voiylhg isgraci of pn^eloney te &H|lhh« 
Same undantond end tpedi Engllih <)ulte WOlf and olhen not at oil. We fee! that 
Ihetr year df tclndeirgarian hoi enabled fliit gradsn to move olon^ farter, 

We oia often oiked If the Intelligence of them bilingual ehttion ii'os'hi^ oi 



Angloca Of'couiie it lit They wn the re^loi’ gamut ftoni loiiie of extieneiy high 
infelligehee to the other extreme — the <dme oi in otii^ ethnic group ; Standard 
inteiligehce teiit, of course, OrO not’" valid fer thPO Children beeousdof language 
‘ and cuAi^ dHfferences. IQ sceres' musf 'faie interpreted with this in mind. 

<W pbbieih is to provide otir children with tt onmy profitable experiences os 

pwiUe. Mbil^^of theift hove to learn the'English langw^ cAer they' start to school, 
The rest their fednty kndwledge of English enriched ai^ extended {ost os any 
child wiib o limited baeli^yotmd of elqperience heeds vocabulary enrichment. 



QUAEiElUl>E SCHOOL ANNUAL REPORT 
1962-1963 

School started oh Septendrer S, 1962 after district ohd school workshops. Sbhool 
biased on' May St f 1963. 'We' tought’O'total of 177- doys. 



: farotimahf . Our enrollment thlS ye« Wos dl« dutli^ the highest month. A 

total a 672 children enrolled during the year. Seventy childrat Withdrew during the 
some time. The first odd fifth giddeslmd the highest 'enrollment. Both grades had 
' hw'fflbeithipit of Otoithd 35or'mere mosf 'of the time. 

. Alftendende . The rdtendarlce of the children was quite good considering the feet 
that we heid epidemics of measles, wdtooping Cough; arid chicken pox In'dddition to 



thi^ flu« 
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Currloitum* thotl!i9 0 irrlailv’^vifai¥ftdl«oye 



Reading U olwc^ our big frobloifi os most of out children cottie from nctiHEnglidi 

I 

Ipoaklng homes* 

The IB program has been a wonderful help* This Is the third year waVe hod 
tB* We otready notice a big dl^erence In the first tend second grades* This year we 
hod over 70 six year olds In the first grade and they will be In the second grade tnesd 
year at the age of seven* Two-lhirds of our second graders this year ere ^en years 
eld so we feel we are really upgrading our prlmoiy grodes* 

phonics Is 0 vital port of our program* We have all worked hord on pl^Ici 
In connection with our reading* We use Scottf Foresmon phonics but felt that we needed 
to stress sounds even more than their guide suggested* We supplemented by use of 
"Steps to Mastery", liberal use of gome suggestions from the book "Spice** ond gomes 
from other systems that olso teach consonants first such os Dolch ond Fhono-VIsuol* 

We have appreciated having Mrs* Gist (district speech teocher) with us a half 
day each week and we ore looking forward to having her a whole day next ym* 

I believe that a speciol reading teacher would be the most beneficial service thot 
this school could have one who could devote her entire time to redding Ortd redding 
skills* She would not be o remedial reoding teocher but would help the slow readers 
In the yorlous rooms before they become such difficult reoding problems* 

Three of the teachers used the LaSdIow moterlol but they used the Scott, Foresmdn 

also* 

Specie* education* We have a few children that would perhe^ ben^It by being 
In the Speefoi Education Clais but none of our children otterKied these cloises. 



Audto-viMC!l. Ihb b iha Rnt year that «e have had Uack-out cu|r(atni in any 



• » '• h 
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of bur roonii* Ele^t of tfio roonos were darkened this lost winter ond this service was 

' 1^-'^ ' 

ft ^ *el'***"* 

fidlty i^pfeetoted by teachers and pupils alike* 

1 , I 

Student council • This year we ergonlzed o studeirf council .ojjd^ it wiprth 






whif6« Repre^tatives were chosen from the room ^4^ 5, and Jhe coonpil tpok 



cWge bfthe Erldii^ morning flag salute exercises and the assemblies dt the tho 
yeer» 

Assembiies a Every Friday morning we assembled around .the flag pole for exercises* 
We olio had appropriate observances for oil special oec^im such m Vet^^^ 

. . ^ N t ^ • 

^ l^rthday, Lincoln's birthday ond so forth. Jhe whole sphpol.put op 






ClwiStm^ program* the ^h grade put on "The Nativity” ip the eyeriir^* 












FdhrbiJ Patrol is under the direction of Mrs. Agnes Honsen. Meetings ^ l|eld 
once b fi^th# Officers within the group ore chosen and ony nee^sary busing, Is 

* S, , s 

transacted* Ruby Wood and Sidney Koynie ossisted Mrs* Honsen* 

since' our potr^ Is under the i.)ounty, the Sheriff's office makes it i^ible for these 
boys to <^eruf the $tote Fair, the Phoenix J* C* Rodeo, a ^eboll game, cmdo jdcnic. 



ot tne esi» ^ the year. 



Voi^h Groups* For the post 16 years we have used the !sst hour .on WedhspdcQe oi 

...V . . : -nw-: 

on actl^iiy'itbur. We hc^ Comp Fire Olds, BluebirA^^ Scouts, and Cubs, this .time* . 



Children wiib dRd hot participate in these octlvitiM went to hdlt where they worked 
on some sub]e^ cb bod music or arts and crafts* All ^he teochess participated e;(Cipl. . 
the iB tedehie^* 
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Wo hod hoped through tho$e octtvIHos to help h?!dge tho gop hotwoon theio 
chtidiron cuftido orgonfzcdiont* We hove eneourogod tho porents to help toko 

over tho leodenhfp and hovo In o meosuro lueeooded* This lait winter ?lvo mothon 

holpod In variom woyi« They were young women who wore In Comp FIro when they 

ottonded lehool hero* 

Next yeor those octlvltles will not he o port of the school program* The teachem 
hod mixed feelings about this* Some ore relieved and glad that they won't have to 
think about It any more* Several others said they plan to go on with the programs after 
sehool^i One expressed the wish that we mi^t go on as we had for a couple of more 
years and by that ■Ime we would perhaps have more community leoders to take over* 
However I do think this is the right Ikoeio moke this change* 

Open House* We hod our open house on November 14, 1962* It was well attended* 

F*T*A* Although our P*T*A* Membership Is only about 100, our meetings have 
been well ottended* Atteiidarice ranged from 45 to 250 depidnding on the programs 
offered and the weather* 

jjrpfesstorwl Qrflanlxotlens^ entire faculty belonged to N*E,A*, A«E*A*, 
and T*E*A* This year the President ond Vice-President were feom our school* Officers 
for 1943-64 — the President and Treasurer ore from our school* 

« o «•***«•*«** e ' 

fn this paper I have Indluded the rep&is of the school, interviewed people who 

have lived and wOtked In this community for mony years, examined os moi^ records 

01 were available, and tried to get a true picture of the community* Besides this I 

hove taught In the convmmfty and visited In the home of every pupil In my classroom* 

Over tte years mony derncoted people hove served In this coms^vnity In vorioue 
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copQcftlM and for vorlout longlhi of time* I am coftoln vory few of them would.ogret 
01 to the amount of rucoea thetr efforts hove met with; nor on the |)atht to he followed 
tn the:yeois to.oome* 

l orn fairly sure We will nil ogreathdt, due to the. foot, that o here con never be 
IHirchaied; QiflIIslime ond 'muofi .niOk^y would be required to ilrelshten out the legol 
entonglement4 o new.modem school plant will never be erected here* 

The thing that 1 would like to see happen, ond that I truly believe would benefit 
these, people most. Is the erectlcn of not onejchool .plant but two within a reoionoble 

distance of OUodalupe, on the nolth side of BaseUne .Road .(where irrigotJon Is ovcdlaide) « 

♦ • 

The Integration of these children Into several different schooli rr I truly believe the 
odvqntoges would ofhet the dlsadvcustoges* I base this.decislon on post experiences* 
Many years. ago,' during ihe First World War I attended school in o smalltown In 
the mIdAmst* We spoke Oermaa In our home as did most, pepple In our port of theipwn* 
We attended <t privote sdhcbl where we had all our classes In English with .the. exception 
of one hour per ,doy« This ^.devoted to leornlng.to read and wdite Oeipian* this 
was 0 highly oocredlted school bdt. only dfcticfren of German parents attended* When 
we reoched hl^ school ond entered ihe local school 75% of our group dropped out the 
firw year* A very nominal number of us finished high school and went on to ooilege* 

This weenotdue to ourlcmkofscholastfe obility buttoour inability to. od{ust« 

. Feoflle of a minority group con be very sensitive at the high school or cpilege.oge* 
Wouldn't it be kinder (even though.Ihe icholcetic port may even require on extra 
year) to Introduce, all young Africans to our school, systems in the prerschoi^. oc first 
gradel At this age thdcchlldren fln^ it quite easy to accept other. children of any race 
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or color* Alto pflirfory foochers oro d^clolty troiood to help oil imoll chlldra^* This 
If not mocHit ^ 0 dlfporciQiliootA of high fchool toochon* However our high ichooli ore 
10 crowded and thd bochart have luch large olcdiei that It Is virtually Imponlble to 
give Individual otteidlon to all the student who ^uld profit hy lt« 

If dirir' children adopted 'eoidlet In life to the school would they not adopt In.other 
' ways ond bOtomO better leaden and more help Id their community earlier In life? 

If they returned each doy to the security of IheIr own home’ thefr lenity' to Iheir 
dWH' family and their ovM cultub should not be htipdlred measurably * It shctild 
^ dlmulote their pride and Ombltlon to moke thdir own community dr neighborhood equal 
df better than ‘the surrounding cotvimunlties* It shduld help them to attain d feeling 



df edUallty eoHy In life that Is d&^oultfor the memben of a minority group to'ottain 



idler on. 'Every help, much encourogement dickild be glWn these children In our 
public schcols.' But'Help'thefn.edrly tn life When It hi easier for them ip oefust to 



‘the type of life that Ites 'diedd of them>. All the dhlidbn of these ethnic groups 
cannot ramoin dll of their lives In the small vlllogec or towns In which they ore bom. 
Why hot prepare them then to be gedd citizens whether they elect to remain iii their 



oWn eiWirbninent or to compete in some other pdif of the oountry, or even the world? 

We ore no# transporting the colored dhildbn tn dur district and distributing them 
offlondst fh^ schoofsi Thl^ method bf Integration seems to be working quite 
nicely ohd WItfibUt Incldefd. Why not fry this with our Indian oud Spanish ^>eakin9 
children? I thlnk everyone seemed wdutd bdm^ 
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UNITONHEALtH 



by 

JilSdpH Sylvia 
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UNIT ON HEALTH 
by 

Joseph F« Sylvio 

I om on etementory feocher at the Second Mesa Doy School* The school is 
locoted on the HopI Indion fteservotion which Is 130 miles northe«^ of Fiogstoff, 



•; n i ’“'A* (■ J 






Arizona* The school was huNt four yean ago and is a very modem end well equipped 
eduodtionol plant* 



> • * * ' < n ^ % 

^ ^ ^ \ ^ f 



The principal of the school is Mr* Hodgls^* There ere seven teachers cn the 

faculty* 



;it 



* *•1 



The Hopi children who ottend school come from three villoges, Mishongnovy, 
Shipaulovy and Sungopovy* The enrollment the past year was 2l0* The grodss start 

v; 'f '-y. 'in u ;v‘.f .- • ;'K‘. 

with the beginners anci go through the sixth grade* 

From nqr experience os a teacher, I hai e found that English expression is difficult 
for Mt (rf the Hopi children It is for other bi-llnguol children* Much attention 
is giveo by the faculty to help these children improve the spoken word of English* 



The Hopi child^<sn cure interested In leoming ond this explains why more of them are 






i;. 
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going to high school and college each yecar* The prognosis for many of them Is very 
favor^le* 



A 



They ore friendly and hoipltable« Indeed, teachers find teaching them to be a 
fowevding and sotistying experi^ce* 

t spent considerable time lost year with orol and written e^qHresslon end feel 
that many of tm children In nqr class benefited a greet deal* A good woy to help 
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puptli Ifiipmo In Shemsdlvds Is to let thorn hear thomotvos oi othon hoar 

Ifioni# through the MO of roeordlnoctml listen 

I fo^ommona dividing the clou Into groups oikI providing topo ro<rprdin wheroby 

- ' ' - 4 * 



the students con get practice in spooking and listening for their own irnprovemontt 
Ihli itMuld king Othar oudlo-vftual ihpuIdjM! to {vilest odvontofle. 

Vi^o fnust bp reolisHe* furthermore^ we jpuit avoid. ^ the talking* . 

It is the students who need the pirpctice« Drill g^s ^ be preyed for M(ng the word 
fomtM ^ul^e ohon^ in endings and with other words# but ths (brills must involve 

thougfdto^be^^t^^ • {• 

fdtiemi that ore occeptabte.os good ipoech.imist be set up fpr orpi proetico 



* I * *y^ 14 I 



deyolopp^ pointed out.. Speech 



“t 



impfoyefnff^ iw^ be. ^Wr^oven^ We c^pt chor^ Ae students* pc^e^p for 
him# but we con bring about awareness of o.need fprg change# aid him fn Dndtng ways 
to mcfco the phonge# and encourage his efforts at selHmprovement • 






UNIT ON HEAUTW fOR QRADE 
AroUams Hew de our pamMel habits affect our haelthf, 

■•••■•wiMMieeew # * . « r ' ' * / a J * , »" * > , » * * ' 

k t ' If , 

Ossseralisations We must d^el^ d^irablo perscnai hoblts to ^oy heolthyQ 

lrTr»r*‘l'^r:T, 7 . rn - ‘ '".v 

Concepts^ A cleon body helps ui to stay health/#: . 

> 

Adeguote slepp cmdiest ore neceiscry for good heolth^ 

We must w^ clothing to suit the weather ond the thinss we do* 

- ’ ' ' ' ' * 

Correct posture is on aid ^ good health* 

K ' * t * 

Prhfo in our paisonal heib(H hfipt IIS to ^ oiong wM 
Scopet The chief purpose of thU unit fs to help children findsrstond how their heolth 

m 



ft dimtiy cifl^cl9d bf many of' their peftonal hobitt« 

Cleonliheti ft esientlol to Qpod heoltb* 

St^ ifm coi^uiett^ of the skin ond the fimotlon of the pores In keepfno 
thh ho(^ weli<*olled cmd in pettiiin rid of waste* 



Dis^^ dnother need for perspiration by discussing body temperature* 



leom the need for r^idr bathing ond relate the frequency to the weothtr^ 
occupation,’ or physibdi' make up of the Individual •' 

out why soap qhd worm water ei^ necessary to clcmnie the skin from 
dirt, end gern^V 



Other ports of the body need to be kept clean; 

St^ how' the eors ohd nose ore conshrueted to peifoitn their tasks ond how 
WO' siiould cote for them ptoperiy; 

Determine how the behy face structure, eye lids, ladies, and brows protect 
the eyes ond discuss how we must further protect them by proper’ cor#; 

Diseuii the uses of the hotr' ond noils ohd’the proper core of them* 

PikdyW Slow m keep' the inside of dur body Cleon by getting rid of woste 
pibdii^* A'sInqpVc tluiilh^ of the digestive system wlEI show some reoscns for 
prc^ibitohdmts; 

Dotetmlne why our bodies need test, vdidt sleep does for us and whot may 
iMppen when we ioSe rteep; Mclu^ Ihfoimotion obbut the amount of sleep 
0 mffd gta^ needs and the ImpCrtetice of hoving o regulor bedtime. 

Discuss the kind of sleeping otilre best suited for comfort ond proper blood 
circulotlone 

Discu^ whot proper preparation for bed should include the lequirementi 
ef Q good steeping room; 

Strem the value of, oiid prccHee the hobit of, taking short rest periods during 
the day to give the body relief from tensions; 



Discover why our bodies require more rest when we hove a cold or other 
Itinem* 
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The right kind of clothing con help u$ maintain health. 

Strefs .the Importance cf adapting clothing to leojonal change and change 
In the dally vreother . 

Investigate the need for removing outdoor cl^hing^ overshoesi or wot clotfilng 
by learning how each offecH our body temperature. Include the need for 
speclat clothes for various activities such os work, ploy^ school or gym dost. 

Discuss the iinpoctonco of comfortably fitted clothing In relotion to breothlngi 
to body temperature^ and to freedom of m<>>vement. 

Stress the affect of correctly fitted shoes and stockln^p on the bone structure 
of the foot. 

Emphasize the need for wearing clean clothing and changing soiled clothing 
whw necessary. 

Teach the meaning of the term posture and the effect on our body of correct 
posture and sitting, walking, and standing. A simple study of the spine, the 
chest structure, the lungs and the muscles used in breothing will help the 
children see some of the reasons for good posture. 

Summarize the effect of properly fitted shoes and stockings on our posture. 

Investigate correct posture for reoding and writing and determine how it will 
help In learning to care for our eyes* 

The pupils may discuss additional mannerisms that develop into desirable personol hc^ltSf 
$ych ns chewing with the mouth closed or covering the mouth when sneezing or coughing. 
Encourage pride In good graomlna and body cleanliness. 

This unit moy be concluded by showing how some of these persoiial habits, xdien practiced 
correctly and regularly, will not only promote good heolth, but will also help the child 
to get along with others. 



